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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


This book, ‘‘The Practical Hotel Steward, ’’ 
is written from the standpoint of one who has 
had years of practical experience, and reflect 
what, in his judgment, are the best methods 
for a steward to follow. The author does not 
claim to be infallible, or that his methods are 
better than those of many others; but he be- 
heves them to contain the elements of success. 

JOHN TELLMAN. 


ee. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


When I first wrote ‘‘The Practical Hotel 
Steward,’’ thirteen years ago, a great majority 
of the hotels of the United States were con- 
ducted on the American plan, by which room 
and meals is sold for a stated price per day. 

Since that time a great change has come over 
the hotel business, and now, in the larger cities, 
practically all of the hotels are conducted Euro- 
pean plan; and in the country places the 
tendency is also for European plan, by which 
rooms are sold separate from meals, and the 
meals are sold either for a stated price for the 
full meal, or restaurant style, in which you pay 
only for what is ordered and served to you. 

This great. change has made it necessary to 
revise my original book, and to adapt it also 
for the requirements of European plan hotels. 

In the rewriting I have changed the original 
text, as applied to the American plan, only 
where necessary, aS the book in its original 
form met with very general approval, and has 
gone thrn three editions. About the only 
change is the addition of more menus, and the 
elimination of a few that were superfluous. 

The new reading matter in the book, devoted 
to European pian, will, I trust, prove of es- 
pecial value to houses changing over to the 
European plan, as well as to European plan 
houses already established. 

This fourth edition is printed with the hope 
that the book will meet the same generous 
reception that has complimented all the former 
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American vs. European or a la Carte System 

For many years, in fact, since the begin- 
ning of our country, there has been in vogue 
a system of hotel and inn keeping which is 
commonly known as the American plan, and 
which we may also refer to as the ‘‘table 
d’hote’’ system; though differmg from the 
latter to the extent that when the traveler 
arrives he is accommodated at a fixed price 
with a room or rooms which includes al! of 
his meals, and with deductions or allowanices 
for any meals he fails to partake of. 

With the table d’hote system (which is an 
old European custom), the guest can engage 
one or more rooms and pay for his meals extra, 
which are of a fixed price, as, for instance: 
breakfast, 75 cents; lunch, 60 cents, and din- 
ner, $1, more or less, according to the style 
of the hotel. 

With the 4 la carte (or European system, 
as we express it), the guest engages room 
accommodations separately and takes his meals 
in the restaurant or cafe (usually conducted 
in connection with the hotel), selecting his 
meals as best suits his appetite from a bill 
of fare, the price of each separate article of 
food being printed in connection therewith. 

As stated in the beginning, the American 
plan was the general system in operation, and 
many 2 hotel keeper bas become wealthy by 
eareful and successful management in running 
hotels on the American plan; but that was 
when this country had not advanced to its 
present state. It is quite doubtful if those 
men could have been so successful under high 
cost of living conditions. 

The system was without a donbt quite waste- 
ful; but food was cheap and plentiful. And 
in the case of the crude house as built by our 
grandfathers, for lack of modern comfort it 1s 
not up to our present needs. We must progress 
ever, and hotel keeping has advauced. and still 
is advancing, fully as rapidly as other indus- 
tries. The increase in population aud growth 
of our cities makes it necessary to build larger 
hotels which require every modern device that 
will add to the comfort of a discriminating 
traveling public, and at the same time keep 


the expense account within the proper limits. | 
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In building these large hotels it becomes ap- 
parent that the waste increases correspond- 
iugly in the American plan hotel. The amount 
of raw material used to feed the guests be- 
comes a serious question; and with the certain 
and continual increase in prices it means 
eventually a change, or ruin. 

The change came, and is still in progress 
all over this eountry, to the European system. 
In nearly all of the cities the European sys- 
tem has displaced the old custom of room in- 
cluding meals. 

Our country, while still very young has 
passed through a period of extravagance and 
waste not known in recent times of any other 
country. 

We were placed in custody of an immense 
domain of riches; fine land, endless tracts of 
timber; fabulous wealth in mines of precious 
metals, iron and coal; plenty of game and 
fish. The result was like that of a child with 
too many toys for Christmas, the first thing 
it does is to break and ruin them; so our 
settlers, many of them, there being no law 
to regulate, began immediately on a career 
of waste. They took up more land than was 
needed at that time, and began denuding the 
forests of magnificent timber, a vast amount 
of which was absolutely destroyed; and then 
began a method of poor farming, which car- 
ried away the rich surface to the ocean. The 
result was insufficient crops for the large acre- 
age under cultivation; at the same time game 
was almost exterminated and rivers and lakes 
emptied of their fish. Live stock, cattle, sheep, 
hogs and poultry for a time became plentiful. 
They increased without any material care, being 
permitted to range at large on our publie 
lands. Everything was plentiful and cheap in 
this land of plenty; in fact, food, as well as 
everything else, was so plentiful that the plain 
laboring people were not without at least one 
kind of meat at each meal of the day. The 
word economy was not generally known among 
them. This was not only in families, but in all 
establishments where the domestic art was a 
part of the conducting of a business. Many 
a housekeeper looked upon the idea of saving 
that which was not used at one meal to use in 
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Some way for the next with disdain. It also 


made us a nation of meat eaters, which does . 


not prove healthful for us. The rapid growth 
in population and the corresponding increase 
in the price of food in consequence thereof, 
has brought about the necessity of a change. 
The family has found it necessary to econo- 
mize; so also the catering establishments and 
hoteis. The latter found that there must be a 
more economical metho. in order to survive; 
so the European system is gradually supplant- 
ing the American plan. 

This has brought about an important change 
in the responsibilities of the steward.  Pri- 
marily the duties of a steward are the same 
as in former years; but he has progressed. He 
buys as he has previously done, but has im- 
proved the grade of goods of his purchase. 
He still buys the best in order to have the least 
waste, at the lowest prices at which he can 
possibly obtain it. But he is now also sonie- 
what of a merchant. He must now figure 
about how much must be charged for his goods 
in order to gain a reasonable return. To cover 
all loss by shrinkage he must be able to 
equalize his prices so that his goods will sell. 
In like manner the grocery man sells sugar at 
a fraction of a eent profit but increases the 
profit on the fancy novelties to even up. 

The steward’s catering should be in the 
direction to draw the guests’ attention from 
steak, chops and roast beef, for the prices on 
these articles have advanced to where there is 
almost no chance for an earning on them; 
and it is certain that low priced meats and 
poultry are a thing of the past. So it is the 
steward has begun to be a student of economy 
and a merchandizer with it. He is also begin- 
ning to study the chemical value of foods, a 
knowledge of which is beneficial in his voca- 
tion. 

The system of bill of fare construction is 
much different from the old. Roast beef and 
beef steak, which have always been the target 
for the patron, and from which it is necessary 
to draw them away as much as possible, must 
be his aim. 

The other day I received one of the most 
beautiful books of advertisement which it has 
been my pleasure to behold. It came from the 
Ritz-Carlton system of hotels and restaurants. 
I read a paragraph in it on the beginning of 
the career of Mr. Ritz, from a humble farmer 
to the most noted hotel man of modern times; 
and another paragraph on the service and food 
offered in the Ritz-Carlton restaurants, espe- 
cially on the Hamburg-American steamers. The 


articles have only a few lines in each para- 
graph, but they express a whole instructive 
book. Mr. Ritz’s rise in the business was due 
to his ability as a disciplinarian, and a natural 
taste for the elegant and refined, to serve 
everything in an attractive and tempting way; 
and this is particularly emphasized when speak- 
ing of their restaurant service on the ocean 
steamers. It states the food served in these 
restaurants is light and dainty. Heavy dishes, 
such as steak, chops, etc., are not much called 
for. These light dishes are placed before the 
diner in a manner as attractive and pleasing as 
possible. This should cause the hotel man, 
steward and caterer to study and learn to step 
forward. 


When I wrote the first edition of The Prac- 
tical Hotel Steward it was a common expres- 
sion that it was impracticable to run a hotel 
as they run first-class hotels in Europe. Several 
years have brought a change, and we now have 
one operating successfully in this country (the 
Ritz-Carlton in New York); and very soon we 
will have more; and I say if we do not progress 
as we should, get busy and study refinement 
with economy and more economy, we will lose 
out in the end. This also includes the maitre 
d’hotel and the chef. On the latter much de- 
pends in revolutionizing the kitchen in many 
instances. It means that he should make 
greater efforts in his variety of delectable 
made dishes, served in tasteful manner; and 
it means that the maitre d’hotel should in- 
struct his waiters to recommend specially pre- 
pared dishes. 


Hotel men should travel. They should visit 
the new places, the hotels and restaurants in 
other parts of the country. It is the best 
educational factor that the people in our busi- 
ness have. We learn from others as others 
learn from us. 

Europe learned its lesson from travelers and 
pugrims who had visited the Orient and re- 
turned with much fabrie of all kinds. Porce- 
Jain was introduced into western Europe from 
China. Before that most of the furnishings 
and works of art were known only in a erude 
way. Intercourse with the more advanced 
nations stimulated progress; so does our inter- 
course with hotels and hotel men in other cities 
and other countries stimulate our desire to 
progress. 

The Steward’s Duties (American Plan) 

The steward is a man who manages the do- 

mestic concerns of another. 
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Stewardship is by no means created by the 
advancement of the times, or improved methods 
of conducting hotels, clubs or restaurants. On 
the contrary, we find this quite an ancient 
position of honor and trust. For instance: in 
Seripture, we find that Abraham had his stew- 
ard; Joseph was the steward of Potiphar; and, 
as we follow history down to the present time, 
all royal households and men of wealth and 
position accustomed to maintaining ‘an estab- 
lishment always have a manager for their do- 
mestie affairs—a steward. 

The hotel steward of today is supposed to he 
the same kind of a man as history describes— 
a manager, and an honest, trustworthy, judi- 
eclous man on whom the domestic welfare and 
happiness depends. His duties in olden times 
were to supply the wants and necessary serv- 
ants for the entertainment of those by whom 
he was employed. The duties of the hotel 
steward of today are to keep the house prop- 
erly suppled with provisions, to govern the 
help engaged in preparing such provisions, and 
to direct the service. 

Essential Qualifications 

A steward should possess these three qualifi- 
eations—honesty, a fair education and good 
judgment. A man, no matter how efficient, 
will not be retained in position when found to 
be dishonest. The fact that a man has ‘‘the 
itching palm’’ will travel many miles farther 
than himself, and he often wonders why he 
cannot find another job. Education is neces- 
sary, for it goes with judgment. A man with- 
out judgment cannot manage others unless de- 
pending upon brute force; and where force 
must be resorted to there can be no harmony 
and no pleasure in work; and often he will be 
obliged to dismiss help who have proved most 
valuable assistants. 


Adapt Himself to Circumstances 

To be a successful steward a man must be 
able to adapt himself to circumstances, as no 
two hotels will be found just exactly alike in 
every respect—the class, capacity and internal 
arrangements being prime causes. He will find 
some houses not so modern, others not so well 
equipped as some in which he has previously 
been employed. That should be no reason for 
him to insist that ‘‘the pantry is in the wrong 
place,’’? ‘‘the furniture and utensils are com- 
pletely out of date;’’ or, ‘‘worn out and 
should be thrown out at once;’’ or, ‘‘he can- 
not work in such an old rattletrap.’’ While 
a great deal of the above may be true, yet 
others had charge before him and the house 
(may have) made a great deal of money for 


the proprietors; and if he will only try to ac- 
eustom himself to the house as he finds it, he 
nay find things not so badly arranged after 
all. 
Give Help a Fair Trial 

A steward on entering a new place should 
uot do so with the belief that all the help of 
his predecessor must be fired out. Wait and 
give them a trial, for they may be a great 
deal better than those Which he can get to fill 
the places so vacated. Should he find by fair 
trial that the old help are undesirable, then by 
all means change as quickly as possible. 
Help Must Respect Him 

A steward of judgment knows how to main- 
tain the respect of all with whom he may come 
in eontact. The position being clothed with 
considerable dignity requires him to be of a re- 
served manner, speaking to those in his charge 
on business only; yet he should not be haughty 
or hard to approach. He can be pleasant to 
the yardman or any of those under him and 
at the same time feel (and have them feel) he 
is their superior. 
Relation to Froprietor or Manager 

The steward’s relation to the proprietor or 
manager its that of assistant in the fullest 
sense. The proprietor or manager handles the 
business part; the steward manages the do- 
mestic concerns. The steward has charge of 
the back part of the house, attends to the mar- 
keting, sees that the help are all in their places 
of duty, that the meals are on time, superin- 
tends the preparation of: the bills of fare, is 
particularly careful that economy is observed 
in all branches of his department, and sees to 
it that his expense account does not exceed the 
fixed limit for the class of house in which he 
is working. He should feel on terms of utmost 
ease with his employer in order that he may 
converse freely on any topic appertaining to 
the business in which both are interested—to 
consult freely on all matters. By so doing he 
is certain to learn the ideas and desires of 
those it is to his interest to please and satisfy. 
I believe it proper and businesslike, in most 
instances, for the steward to forego his own 
ideas to those of his employer, for it is his 
employer’s money which the steward spends 
for the house. The steward should not go to 
the proprietor or manager with all little trou- 
bles of no consequence. He is surely capable 
of dealing with them judiciously without the 
assistance of the man who is probably more oc- 
cupied than himself. 
Relation to the Guests 

While a steward should at all times treat: 
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guests whom he meets with courtesy and re- 
spect, it is not advisable to court acquaintance. 
In some houses it is even better to keep at a 
distance, for the reason that (especially with 
regular boarders) they often hope to gain 
thereby some personal favor, which, if granted 
and found out by the other guests, they would 
be apt to feel slighted and cause complaint. 
I will say, however, that he should not be deaf 
to suggestions from guests or patrons of the 
house; he may hear something which may prove 
beneficial. If a complaint is made give a fair 
hearing and then promise investigation and 
remedy. It is to be remembered that a stew- 
ard, no matter how old in the business is never 
too old to learn. 


Relation to the Housekeeper 

The steward’s relation to the housekeeper 
should ke that of-an associate in business, and 
should be cordial. While in some (especially 
country) hotels the steward is in authority 
over the housekeeper, yet in the well-arranged 
and regulated large city houses they are en- 
tirely independent of each other. But they 
have a great many things in common and can 
help and accommodate each other in a great 
many ways, especially in the management and 
exchange of help. It often happens that the 
steward is short of someone in his department; 
the housekeeper can send him one of her help 
to fill the vaeaney temporarily. On the other 
hand, she, for some reason or other, may find 
if necessary to keep one or more of her help 
late in finishing certain work in the house. It 
will not inconvenience the steward to see that 
they are well fed. Also any requisitions of 
necessaries the housekeeper may send to the 
storeroom should be promptly attended to; and 
should the articles not be on hand they should 
be gotten as soon as possible. These little 
attentions sometimes save a great deal of an- 
noyance. 
Relation to the Headwaiter or Maitre d’Hotel 

In all well-regulated hotels the steward is in 
direct authority over the headwaiter and dining 
room forces. But as the headwaiter is usually 
a man of intelligence the steward should use 
caution in his application of such authority, 
lest a breach of harmony might occur. Quite 
true, if the headwaiter does not try to fulfill 
the steward’s directions it is in the steward’s 
power to remove him or cause him to be re- 
moved. But this is not always best. The head- 
waiter may be a first-class man. He comes in 
direct contact with all the guests, us well as 
the manager or proprietor, and his efficiency 
has (very likely) proven itself in many ways. 


It would be hard for the steward to remove or 
try to have him removed without serious re- 
monstrance. With cool deliberation such fric- 
tion need never oceur, for the reason that you 
should not try to fill his place (perform his 
duties) when he is there for that purpose. For 
instance: the steward going into the dining 
room during meal time and usurping the head- 
waiter ’s duties, such as seating guests, etc. The 
headwaiter is not incapable; or, if he is he 
should not be there, for in that case it would 
surely be impossible for him to maintain dis- 
cipline and the obedience of his waiters. It 
is, however, proper for the steward to call at- 
tention to and eriticize the appearance and 
efficiency of the waiters. It is to the steward’s, 
as well as to the headwaiter’s interest, that 
waiters are in proper dress, and, above all, 
clean in appearance; also that they serve 
neatly and with all possible dispatch. The 
steward also gives directions to the headwaiter 
of any change or addition in service, that he 
may inform his waiters before meal hours; 
also any new rules in working. When arrang- 
ing for banquets or special service of any kind, 
the headwaiter awaits the directions of the 
steward from beginning to end. All this can be 
done without any breach in harmony. 


When the manager or proprietor finds the 
steward a man of honesty and energetic, en- 
dowed with the qualities as described in the 
foregoing, it will cause him to make a confidant 
of his employee and together they go into the 
needs of a house necessary to modernize it in 
its working departments. 

% *% % 


The Organizing, Governing and Feeding of 
Employes (American Plan) 

The most important part of the steward’s 
duties is the organizing, governing and feed- 
ing of the help. I will begin this subject by 
dividing the working department into different 
branches, as follows: 

1. The cooks. 

Pastry and bakery. 

Fruit pantry. 

Silver and glass pantry. 
Dish service. 

Servants’ halls. 

Storeroom. 

Wine room. 

Yardmen. 

10. Assistant or inside steward. 


{The latter allowable ona in the larger houses. } 
% % 
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For European Plan 
The organization for European plan differs 
somewhat from the regular American plan, 
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there being an important addition to the list, 
viz., that of the system of checking or con- 
trol, as it is called in some houses. The sec- 
tions are about as follows: 

1. Chef’s division. 

Pastry. 

Headwaiter’s division. 

Assistant steward. 

Head checker and assistant. 

Restaurant cashiers. 

Pantry stewards. 

Fruit pantry. 

Silver and glass pantry. 

10. Dish service. 

11. Commissary. 

12. Wine room. 

13. Night. steward. 

14. First officers. 

15. Second officers. 

16. Mess hall. 

.17. Watchmen. 

18. Yardman. 

The foregoing list is the average for a large 
European system hotel. For the smaller houses 
on the same plan there may be some of the 
divisions listed which are usually included in 
the Auditor’s division, especially the cashiers 
and checkers, as the auditors check their work 
in all eases. 
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% * * 
The Feeding of Employes 

OFFICERS AND SERVANTS’ DINING ROOMS 

In the large hotels the help’s dining rooms 
are divided into three classes. 

First, the officers’ dining room, where all 
the employees holding an official capacity, 
namely,.clerks, cashiers, assistant housekeepers, 
head of the laundry, operators and others of 
like standing; ladies’ maids, valets and nurses 
also take their meals in this room. 

Second, or sub-officials’ hall: In this room 
are the mechanics, paper hangers, painters, par- 
lor maids, head hkell-man, head houseman and 
help of like standing. 


Third, the mess hall: In this room all other 
help take their meals. It includes the maids, 
housemen, laundry help, porters, doormen and 
all others who belong to this class. 


In hotels where there are both white and 
colored help, they should be. fed in separate 
Tooms, to prevent any possibility of trouble. 


In the first officers’ hall usually there are 
regular dining room waiters, good silver, linens 
and dishes, making the service first-class in 
every respect; although the waiters are usually 
new beginners who have trained as bus boys 
and are glad for the promotion. 


In the second officers’ hall I have found 
girls very satisfactory; the service is plainer 
but the food about the same as the first 
officers’. 


In the mess hal] I have found it most diffi- 
eult to keep the waiters, as many of the help 
are not very pleasant guests to wait on. But 
girls are the best; they are cleaner and more 
prompt and reliable. 


* * * 


The question of what it costs to feed the 
employees of a hotel has been very much dis- 
eussed from time to time, and no doubt in all 
hotels it has caused more real study from the 
steward’s standpoint than any other branch of 
his work, In December, 1910, I arranged that 
the chefs of the two hotels under my super- 
vision, co-operaling with the assistant stewards, 
make a seven-day test of how much it required 
to feed the help we kept at that time. We in- 
eluded in this every person connected with the 
hotel, not excepting those who signed checks 
in the dining room, and made every effort to 
be accurate, with the following resalt, which 
was almost the same in both hotels: 


FIRST OFFICERS’ DINING ROOM. 


Breakfast 


Fresh fruit, 

Ham or bacon, 

Eggs, fried, boiled or scrambled, 
Potatoes, fried, 

Oat meal, 

Cakes, 

Rolls, 

Coffee, tea or milk. 


Dinner 


Supper 


SUNDAY 


Okra soup, 
Spring onions, 
Boiled lake trout, 
Roast beef, 


Chicken croquette, 


Mashed potatoes, 
Peas, 

Tomatoes, 
Dessert, 


Steak or chops, 
Hungarian goulash, 
Mashed potatoes, 
Peas, 

Succotash, 

Salad, 

Preserved fruit, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


Coffee, tea or milk. 


The same. 


The same. 


The same. 


The same. 


The same. 


The same. 


MONDAY 
Vegetable soup, 
Radishes, 
Lake trout, 


Boiled beef with vegetables, 
Beef braised, 

Scrambled eggs, 

Mashed potatoes, 

Stewed tomatoes, 

Corn, 

Dessert, 

Coffee, tea or milk. 


TUESDAY 
Tomato soup, 

Radishes, 

Boiled sea trout, 

Roast beef, 

Sweetbread croquettes, 
Southern hash, 

Mashe potatoes, 

Lima beans, 

Peas, 

Dessert, 

Coffee, tea or milk. 


WEDNISDAY 
Vegetable soup, 
Clives, 
Fried perch, 
Roast veal, 
Corned beef and cabbage, 
Mashed potatoes, 
Succotash, 
Kohlrabi, 
Dessert, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


THURSDAY 
Split peas soup, 
Dill pickles, 
Red suapper, Creole, 
Roast beef, 
Chicken stew, 
Mashed potatoes, 
Beets, 
Dessert, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


FRIDAY 
Okra soup, 

Radishes, 

Boiled lake trout, hollandaise, 
Sweetbread croquettes, 
Chicken stew, 

Mashed potatoes, 

Dessert, 

Coffee, tea or milk. 


SATURDAY 
Chicken gumbo, 
Olives, 
Fried perch, 
Roast veal, 
Short ribs, 
Irish stew, 
Mashed potatoes, 
Tomatoes with rice, 
Peas, 
Dessert, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 
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Bacon and eggs, 
Cold meats, 

Meat stew, 

Mashed potatoes, 
Corn, 

Salad, 

Lima beans, 
Preserved fruit, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


Breaded veal cutlets, 
Cold meat, 

Stewed kidney, 
Mashed potatoes, 
Beets, 

String beans, 

Salad, 

Preserved fruit, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


Pork chop or cold meat, 
Lamb stew, 

Mashed potatoes, 

Beets, 

String beaas, 

Salad, 

Preserved fruit, 

Coffee, tea or milk. 


Small steak or cold meat 
Lamb stew, 

Mashed potatoes, 

Peas, 

String beans, 

Salad, 

Preserved fruit, 

Coffee, tea or milk. 


Fried eggs or cold meat, 
Southern hash, 

Mashed potatoes, 

Peas, 

Corn, 

Salad, 

Preserved fruit, 

Coffee, tea or milk. 


Liver and bacon, 
Cold meat, 
Goulash, 

Mashed potatoes, 
Stewed coro, 
Lima beans, 

Salad, 

Preserved fruit, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 
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SECOND OFFICERS’ DINING ROOM 


Breakfast 


Fresh fruit, 

Ham or bacon, 

Eggs, fried, bo'led or scrambled, 
Potatoes, fried, 

Oat meal, 

Cakes, 

Rolls, 

Coffee, tea or milk. 


The same. 


The same. 


The same. 


The same. 


The same. 


The same: 


Dinner 


SUNDAY 
Okra soup, 
Roast beef, 
Leg of mutton, 
Mashed potatoes, 
Peas, 
Tomatoes, 
Dessert, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


MONDAY 
Vegetable soup, 
Boiled beef with mustard, 
Loin of veal, 
Calf brains and scrambled eggs 
Mashed potatoes, 
Stewed tomatoes, 
Corn, 
Dessert, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


TUESDAY 
Tomato soup, 
Roast beef, 
Sweetbread croquettes, 
Southern hash, 
Mashed potatoes, 
Lima beans, 
Peas, 
Dessert, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


WEDNESDAY 
Vegetable soup, 

Fried lake perch, 

Loin of pork, 

Corned beef and cabbage, 
Mashed potatoes, 
Succotash, 

Kohlrabi, 

Dessert, 

Coffee, tea or milk. 


THURSDAY 
Split peas soup, 
Roast beef, 
Chicken stew, 
Mashed potatoes, 
Beets, 
Dessert, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


FRIDAY 
Okra soup, 
Fried sun perch, 
Shoulders of pork, 
Chicken stew, 
Mashed potatoes, 
Dessert, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


SATURDAY 
Chicken gumbo, 
Olives, 
Short ribs, 
Irish stew, 
Chicken fricasse, 
Mached potatoes, 
Tomatoes with rice, 
Peas, 
Dessert, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


Supper 


Small steak, 
Chicken stew, 
Mashed potatoes, 
Peas, 

Succotash, 
Preserved fruit, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


Mutton chops 

Cold meats, 

Veal pot pie, 
Mashed potatoes 
Corn, 

Lima beans, 
Preserved fruit, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


Pork chop, 

Cold meats, 

Lamb hash, 
Mashed potatoes, 
Beets, 

String beans, 
Salad, 

Preserved fruit, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


Small steak or cold meat, 
Mashed potatoes, 

Beets, 

String beans, 

Salad, 

Preserved fruit, 

Coffee, tea or milk. 


Lamb stew, 

Cold meat, 
Mashed potatoes, 
Peas, 

String beans, 
Salad, 

Preserved fruit, 
Coffee, tea or milk, 


Bacon and eggs, 
Cold meat, 
Mashed rotatoes, 
Peas, 

Corn, 

Preserved fruit, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


Pork chops, 
Goulash. 

Mashed potatoes, 
Stewed corn, 

Lima beans, 

Salad, 

Preserved fruit. 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


8 
Breakfast 
Oat meal, 
Sausage, 
Boiled potatoes, 


Coffee or milk. 


Hominy grits, 
Liver and bacon, 
Boiled potatoes, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


Cracked wheat, 
Pork necks, 
Boiled potatoes, 
Coffee or milk. 


Oat meal, 

Liver and bacon, 
Boiled potatoes, 
Coffee or milk. 


Hominy grits, 
Sausage, 
Boiled potatoes, 
Coffee or milk. 


Cracked wheat, 

Breakfast bacon and eggs, 
Boiled potatoes, 

Coffee or milk. 


Oat meal, 

Liver and bacon, 
Boiled potatoes, 
Coffee or milk. 
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Estimated cost of feeding 340 employees, 7 


days’ figures: 
Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, 
Friday, 
Saturday, 
Sunday, 


¥ 


Estimated cost at 1234 cents per head: 
One employee, per meal.......$  .12% 


Issues, $119 36 


$a 


ti 


ea 


ta 


t¢ 


Total, $747 36 
* * 
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THE PRACTICAL HOTEL STEWARD 
MEALS SERVED IN MESS HALL. 


Dinner 
SUNDAY 


Wieuer wurst and cabbage, 


Boiled potatoes, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


MONDAY 
Smoked shoulders, 
Pork and cabbage, 
Boiled potatoes, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


TUESDAY 
Lamb stew, 
Boiled beef, 
Boiled potatoes, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


WEDNESDAY 
Smoked necks, 
Split peas, 
Boiled potatoes, 
Coffee, tea or milk, 


THURSDAY 
Soup, 
Lamb stew, 
Noodles, 
Boiled potatoes, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


FRIDAY 


Pork shoulders. 
Navy beans, 
Boiled potatoes, 
Coffee or milk. 


SATURDAY 
Corned beef and kale. 
Boiled potatoes, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


human 


120.54 
98.90 
92.29 

115.56 

114.99 
85 72 


stomach 


against the cold. 


by the inhabitants. 


Supper 


Assorted cold meats, 
Boiled potatoes, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


Cervelat sausage, 
Head cheese, 
Boiled potatoes, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


Assorted cold meats, 
Boiled potatoes, 

Stewed evaporated fruit, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


Assorted cold meats, 
Boiled potatoes, 

Stewed evaporated fruit, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


Cold meats, 

Boiled potatoes, 
Stewed prunes. 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


Cold meats, 
Boiled potatoes, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


Cold meats, 
Boiled potatoes, 
Coffee, tea or milk. 


The foregoing was at a time when food was 
still of a reasonable variety and the weather 
not yet very cold; but nature provides the 
usually with a good and 
healthy appetite at this season of the year; the 
system requires food at the approach of win- 
ter which will build fat tissues as a protection 
This is more apparent as 
we go farther north, where the climate is 
rough and cold for the greater part of the year. 
In the region approaching the polar Arctic cir- 
cles the craving for fatty food becomes so 
great that the blubber of whale, walrus and 
other fat fish are much appreciated as a diet 
I speak of this to illus- 
37% trate that when feeding a number of people, 
the season and climate should be considered. 
Your food is much lighter and more inexpen- 
sive in the summer—the months the stomach 
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Average Composition and Fuel Value of Common Food Products 
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rebels at heavy food. We have all, no doubt, 
read, from time to time, a great deal of the 
errois that were reported in feeding the army 
during the war with Spain, where our soldiers 
were sent during the summer into the semi- 
tropics. The officers in charge intended to see 
that the army was well fed and naturally they 
were particular in sending plenty of fresh 
meats in refrigerator cars and boats to the 
point of operation. The result was a great 
deal of it was spoiled and also many men be- 
came sick. A little fresh meat for a change 
was no doubt proper, but had they been sup- 
plied with well cured dried beef (chipped), 
well cured and smoked ham and lean bacon, 
rice, barley, beans, lentils and hard tack and 
good coffee, the fresh materials being supplied 
more sparingly, the men’s health would have 
been better and they more satisfied. It is the 
same with the hotelkeeper. I think that corned 
beef and cabbage, mustard or kale greens and 
bacon and other fresh vegetables, or pork and 
beans and fresh meats less frequently, are most 
satisfactory during the warm season, and it 


is less expensive. 
* * *% 


It must be understood that meat of some 
kind constitutes the principle upon which the 
meal is built. In connection with this article 
I want to quote the following from the Mess 
Officers’ Assistant, by Capt. L. R. Holbrook 
at Fort Riley, Kan.: 

‘*WuUEL VALUE: The following general esti- 
mate has been for energy furnished to the 
body: 

‘¢PRorEINS: J uel value 4 calories per gram, 
or 1,820 calories per pound. 

‘¢CARBOHYDRATES: J uel value 4 calories per 
gram, or 1,820 per pound. 

‘‘Pats: Fuel values 8.9 calories per gram, 
or 4,040 calories per pound. 

‘‘Tt is an interesting fact that the energy 
given off from the body as heat when the man, 
is at rest, or as heat and mechanical work to- 
gether, if he is working, exactly equals the 
latent energy of the material burned in the 
body. ‘This has been verified by many accurate 
experiments, ’’ 

* * * 
Method of Determining Approximate Cost of 

Feeding Employes 

We have a system (at the Jeffcrson and 
Planters Hotels in St. Louis), and I believe 
all first-class hotels have it: At the end of 
the year, when the annual statement is made, 
we allow in our net earnings a certain amount 
for feeding employes, which is simply placed 


to show that the commissary should be entitled 
to a share of the profits that the other part 
of the house makes. In our daily and annual 
statements we also carry an account for flowers, 
music and various other items. But they are 
only for the operating force to guide them- 
selves in keeping within proper balance of their 
expense account, 

For instance, on the last day of the year we 
make a statement of how many guests we fed 
in the hotel, at the same time computing the 
entire cost of linen, glassware, china, silver, 
flowers, music, help, fuel (commissary expeuse), 
and all amounts which constitute an overhead 
charge independent of ihe cost of commissary 
Supplies. We divide the total of this amount 
by the number of guests that we have fed and 
obtain the net cost of serving to each guest 
that has been served at the hotel during the 
year. We also total up the amount of com- 
missary issued and obtain the average amount 
of food in a raw state that each guest has 
been supposed to have been served with. Then 
we take the total of overhead charges per guest 
and the total amount of issues per guest, add 
the two together and then deduct the amount 
received per each guest that has been in the 
hotel. 

This will show whether the house has made 
any money in the restanrant or not—after first 
allowing 13 cents for raw material for each 
mea] served during the year to employes. 

All these figures are for statistical use in 
the hotel and have really no effect. in the earn- 
ings one way or the other. 


Duties of the Assistant Steward (American 
Plan) 

Where the steward has an assistant, the lat- 
ter’s duties are to relieve the steward of the 
immediate supervision of the pantries and the 
servants’ halls, to keep an account of al] break- 
age, to look to the saving of what food is re- 
turned from the dining room in good condition, 
to keep order in the kitchen when the head 
steward cannot be there. The assistant stew- 
ard is generally clothed with sufficient author- 
ity to dismiss from service any employees un- 
der him. In many instances, however, he is 
restricted and is required to report all cases 
of insubordination to the head steward. The 
imside steward shonld be a man of some execu- 
tive ability and action, and should not be un- 
decided about every trivial offense. He should 
have a bearing of some dignity. Where there 
is a competent chef who knows how to keep 
his erew in order the inside steward has no 
authority over the cooks. 
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Duties of the Assistant Steward (European 
Plan) 

Duties of assistant steward in a modern 
European hotel carry more responsibility than 
in an American plan house. They have imme- 
diate charge over the service during their re- 
spective watches, including the pantries, the 
oyster counter, the dish service, the silver and 
glass pantries. They keep an account of tlie 
linens in the kitchen linen room, and generally 
assist in expediting good serving; keep an eye 
on the food as it passes from the kitchen, 
working in conjunction with the checkers; see 
that nothing passes without an accounting of 
same; look after the yardman, and is in abso- 
lute control of all the minor help, engaging or 
dismissing them when necessary. They are 
real assistants to the chief of the commissary 
department. It will be seen that such a man 
must have governing qualities and be capable 
of fitting himself for the higher position when 
he may be called for promotion. He must 
be an honest, clear-sighted man, with busi- 
ness tact and should have a fair business edu- 


eation. 
* * * 


THE CHEF AND HIS CREW 
American Plan 

Upon the cooks depends the good name of 
the hotel. No matter how well the rooms are 
kept, how elegant the office and rotunda, or 
what modern conveniences the hotel may 
have, they are all lost sight of when the cook- 
ing is bad. Therefore the steward will see 
that the cooks are the best the house can 
afford. A good many hotel men think that 
when they have a chef with a good reputa- 
tion, that ought to settle the whole matter. 
They surely find themselves invariably mis- 
taken; because a chef can not do all the work 
himself. And when it is expected that a 
chef, no matter how good he is, is supplied 
with incompetent assistants, there will be 
disappointment. When he should ,lnstruct 
his men in their work it is best he does it 
bimself, and while he does their work his 
own is neglected. He can do only one man’s 
work at a time. More than this: no hotel 
ean afford a erew of men who must learn at 
the expense of the house. 

The cooks prepare all food which enters 
the dining room; and in most places the 
chef also directs the serving, as in this way 
he ean observe if his men prepare and serve 
most attractively. After the dish passes him it 
is again subject to the serutiny of the steward. 
With the chef rests the economy of the 
kitehen. He can make the steward’s adminis- 


tration an expensive or an economical one, 
as the meats and other material which he 
uses amounts to about three-fifths of the ex- 
pense of the table; and if he is indifferent 
ean very easily throw away hundreds of 
dollars almost unnoticed, until the steward’s 
monthly statement is made. He has only to 
trim a loin of beef or a rib closer than neces- 
sary and throw the waste into the stock 
boiler where it can not be found. The stock 
boiler never tells tales. For this reason I 
would never force a reduction of salary on 
cooks, without first ascertaining if they will- 
ingly accept it. Should they not, then change 
the crew at the figure which the house can 
afford. 


When a ehef resigns, giving the required 
time to secure his successor, and he has shown 
himself faithful and competent, it is well to 
let him remain until his time expires; but 
should it, for any reason, be necessary to re- 
move him, it is not advisable to give too long 
notice, in some cases none at all, but have 
his successor right in the kitchen at the time 
the change it being made. I say this, because 
I have found, almost without exception, when 
notice was given to the chef, the house was 
the loser. No matter how well meaning the 
chef may be his cooks will see that nothing 
is saved. I doubt if there is any other branch 
of business where such waste and destruction 
is practiced by men who are being removed 
from their places in a peaceful way. 


European Plan 

The high-priced chef and his crew of as- 
sistants in a modern European hotel, is in 
most instances a man of high ideals; he is 
proud of his profession and well respected. 
He is quite different from the old-fashioned 
American plan chef; there is more expected 
of him than of the old style, when raw 
material was cheap, and, though his food 
was well cooked, the requirements as to vari- 
ety usually confined to certain limits. 

The chef of a European house must not 
only have an almost endless variety in his 
larder, ready at short notice, but he must 
make every effort to prepare his daily bills 
of fare with the view of drawing the patron’s 
eye from the old customs of beef and mut- 
ton. He must plan to have his dishes delec- 
table and attractive as well as wholesome 
and healthy; he should be practical and be 
a student of economy. It is very necessary 
that he watch his crew and train them into 
saving, for every fraction of a cent amounts 
to many dollars by the end of the month. 
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The chef keeps an account of every loin 
of beef and has the cuts from same counted 
and checked. He knows every steak and 
chop that has been cut and what has be- 
come of them, for they are his principal item 
of expense to the house. He regulates the 
portions as they should be for the price on 
the bill of fare, puts the price on the special 
bill of fare, and, as a rule, checks his issue 
daily with the sheets in the storercom. 


The Pastry and Bakery 

The pastry and bakery, the second branch, 
is of no less importance than the kitchen. 
When a hotel has poor bread or rolls there 
is complaint, no matter how good the cooks, 
When the pastry cook and baker are com- 
petent, sober men it is generally this branch 
which causes less annoyance than the others. 
Being located in most instances away from 
the kitchen they do their work quietly, as 
they are not interfered with in their labors 
by waiters or other help calling for orders. 
(I will except resort hotels where kitchen and 
bakery are in one roam, and the pastry cook 
with his assistant serves his preparations.) 
Their storercom account is also more easily 
kept in check the material used by them being 
generally cheaper and but little waste. The 
total cost of material, as compared with the 
kitchen, is a little more than 3-16 of the total 
issues of supplies on the average. If the men 
of this branch are not competent more waste 
will result; there will be hardly a day but 
some one thing or another will be a failure. 


The Fruit Pantry (American Plan) 

The fruit pantry is in most houses in 
charge of girls; for that reason it requires 
a great deal of the steward’s personal at- 
tention. Here all relishes, fruits, desserts, 
tea, coffee, milk and cream, butter and, in 
fact, everything not served by the cooks, is 
served from the pantry. Good pantry girls 
are not plentiful. When the steward has a 
good one he is fortunate and should try to 
keep her. It requires a girl wha is obedient 
and has a strong will of her own—one who 
will show no partiality, serving waiters in 
turn as they eall, and giving portions as 
directed hy the steward. Early in the season 
of small fruits the pantry often praves more 
expensive than need he, especially if you 
have girls there who will try to please 
waiters, who always try to prevail on them 
for favors in serving larger portions. 

The Fruit Pantry (European Plan) 

In a European hotel the fruit pantry serv- 

ice does not have as many different items 


under its immediate control. There are 
served from this division usually all relishes 
and fruit salads, also cheese, fruit, conserves - 
and melons when in season. This pantry is 
usually in charge of girls, whe must be ‘well 
experienced and trained in their work; the 
assistant steward having direct supervision. 

When a steward is so fortunate as to 
have a good crew of pantry girls he should 
lend them all possible assistance by letting 
roustabouts do the heavy carrying for them, 
bringing supplies fram the stereroom, as very 
few girls train in well in fruit pantries. The 
steward should also instruct them in giving 
the proper portion, that there be as nearly 
as possible the same quantity of each and 
every portion. 

The serving of butter and bread is often 
in charge of a pantry steward who cuts the 
bread for the dining room, also keeps watch 
over the butter and other food returned from 
the cafe or dining rooms, and reduces loss 
and waste, which in carelessly conducted 
places runs into large figures. 


The Coffee Pantry 

The coffee pantry is usually attended by 
men who make and serve the coffee, serve 
hot milk and cream for the coffee, cream for 
cereals and such fruits as is customary. 

The toast is also in charge of the coffee 
man, as well as the egg bailing apparatus. 
In the morning this is usually the busiest as 
well as the most critical place of the en- 
tire serving department, therefore needs the 
most attentian. 


Tea and Coffee Making 

The making of tea and coffee belongs to 
this branch. In large houses there is a man 
who attends to the making of coffee and tea, 
assists at carving at meal time, opens the 
oysters and clams, or helps do so. He serves 
the coffee and rolls and makes the toast and 
griddle cakes. In other houses the work 
of coffeé and tea making devolves on the 
assistant steward; and again in others, there is 
a girl who attends to this, as well as the baking 
of cakes and making toast in a place convenient 
to the dining room entrance. She also has 
charge of the rolls and all breads, serves 
them in portions instead of permitting the 
waiters to help themselves, as in some places. 

Careful attention should be paid to the 
making of coffee. Every hotel man knows 
how much annoyance it has given him, and 
yet it is not a difficult thing to do. It 
takes: no more work to make good coffee 
than to make it poorly. In the first place, 
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when you have urns for making drip coffee, 
see that they are evenly heated, and be sure 
that water is boiling before pouring it on 
the coffee. I would make the bags of fine 
linen crash: then have the coffee of the best 
quality—ground very fine, using about one 
pound to every two gallons of boiling water; 
let steep, then draw and pour it over a second 
time. It ought to stand about fifteen minutes 
before using. Make only enough at one time 
to last about an hour. Start your second urn 
about fifteen minutes before the first is 
empty. By instructing the coffee maker to 
proceed in this manner there will always be 
good coffee. 

I should never make tea in an urn. When 
there are pots to serve, have boiling water 
continually during meal hours and draw into 
the teapots as taken to the guests, about the 
same way is it is done in first-class restan- 
rants. Tea loses all its good qualities after 
standing over ten minutes and becomes really 
unhealthy as a beverage. 


Serving the Milk and Cream 

Milk and cream should always be poured 
by one of the pantry girls. Where waiters 
are permitted to help themselves they often 
take cream instead of milk for drinking 
purposes. 

Serving the Butter (American Plan) 

Butter is usnally prepared for the dining 
room by one of tke waiters, and then served 
from the pantry (European plan this work is 
performed in the pantry). 


Economy in the Pantry 

All fruit, bread, crackers, relishes, milk, 
cream, etc., not used, should be returned to 
the pantry from the dining room and not 
taken to the dish pantry, where a great deal 
may be lost. 

The Silver Pantry (American Plan) 

The silver pantry is in accordance with 
the quantity and quality of the service of the 
hotel. In a great many places there is no 
silver pantry at all, the dish-washers washing 
the knives, forks, glasses, etc., at one end 
of the sink; but where a house has a fine 
silver service and cut glass there should be 
a separate room, which it is possible to lock 
after working hours. This should be in 
charge of one, or, if very busy, two girls. 
On regular silver cleaning days the head- 
waiter generally furnishes men for assistance 
in this work, since it is he who keeps account 
of this ware. 

Silver Pantry (European Plan) 
In large European hotels the silver is a 


department separated from the rest of the 
dishes and glassware. There are experienced 
men who understand the cleaning, polishing 
and repairing of silver. In some hotels an 
electro-plating bath is a part of the equip- 
ment, as, also, electrically-driven buffing 
wheels. It requires fully as much, if not 
more, care and attention to see that the silver 
is kept in good repair and always bright 
than is usually supposed by those not ac- 
quainted with hotel work. Here also the 
record kept. The surplus or reserve silver is 
kept in special lockers in this room. 

The Dish Pantry 

The dish pantry is the place where all 
soiled dishes are taken from the dining room. 
It generally consists of a large sink, one 
sorting table and a draining rack. 

Since the use of electricity has become 
almost general there are few hotels or restau- 
rants, even of the smaller size, who do not 
find it more economical and also more sani- 
tary to use a machine for washing dishes. 
Satisfactory Method of Washing Dishes 

Where a house has no dishwashing machine 
IT have found the following method about the 
best to adopt: Have a sink made of two-inch 
pine wood about 14 feet long, 2 feet deep, 
214 feet wide, divided in three parts—one for 
hot soap suds; the second for clean hot rins- 
ing water; the third for soaking dishes which 
do not wash easily, such as egg cups and 
dishes that have been caked. Have a live 
steam pipe placed in the first, so you can 
keep the water at the desired heat; then get 
about six wire baskets sixteen inches long by 
eleven inches wide and eleven inches deep; 
have them lined with thin oak strips to keep 
the wire (which should be galvanized) from 
marking the dishes. After the dishes are 
carefully scraped and sorted have the dish- 
washer (who should be a strong man) place 
them firmly, yet so the water can pass around 
every dish. When the basket is filled he 
should set it in the soap suds and let it stand 
until ‘he has filled a second basket, when he 
should take the first and plunge up and down 
four or five times. This forces the water 
around the dishes. Then they should be 
plunged just as many times in the rinsing 
water. If the water is hot the dishes will be 
thoroughly clean and dry without wiping. 
There is very little chipping. By above de- 
scribed method one man and three girls can 
wash the dishes for 200 people. 

Saving at the Scrap Table. 
There should be arranged at the sorting 
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table a kind of railing on which are sus- 
pended a number of tin vessels made square 
in order to fit closely together, in which 
everything is saved which comes back from 
the dining room. The sorter should not be 
allowed to use his judgment as to what should 
be saved. The steward or inside steward 
should watch this branch very closely and 
after the meal, should deliver these savings 
to the chef, who can dispose of them. 


Help’s Meal Hours 

The steward should post in a conspicuous 
place in the halls the hours during which 
the help are to have their meals served. 


The Storeroom 

The storeroom is the real business branch 
of the steward’s department. The buying 
and selling is done there, the only difference 
from the regular retail grocery store being 
that goods are sold to the various depart- 
ments of the hotel at cost price, allowing 
nothing for shrinkage. It is in charge of a 
man called the storekeeper—in large houses 
two meu, one the receiver, the other the 
bookkeeper who also issues, with the assist- 
ance of the receiver. 
Refrigeration 

In all large modern hotels there is a system 
of refrigeration which is used in many ways, 
but principally for the use of the kitchen, 
storeroom, pantries and pastry room. For- 
merly it was necessary, when the kitchen 
needed cold dishes, a tub of ice or ice 
water was used; now there is a box with 
refrigerating coils in which there is a con- 
tinuous supply of cold dishes dry and ready 
for use. Instead of the old sloppy ice boxes 
in the kitchen for the cook’s use, they now 
have cold rooms in which all their perishable 
food is kept ready, at a moment’s notice; 
the same in the pastry room for keeping 
creams and jellies, and in the pantries for 
cheese, fruits and green salads. In the store- 
room there usually is a system of these cold 
rooms built in a row and connecting, divided 
on the inside by non-conducting partitions 
into several compartments, and piped sepa- 
rately, which makes it possible to regulate 
the temperature differently in each one of them. 

There are in many hotels from three to 
four or more of these. One is for the fresh 
meats, another for poultry and game, one 
for dairy products, and another for vege- 
tables, each of which requires a differently 
kept temperature. fresh meats require more 
cold than other supplies; fresh vegetables less. 

Fish are best kept in the old way with a 


little broken ice over them. To keep them 
in a dry freezing room causes them to lose 
in quality. -Milk is best kept in ice water; 
the cans standing in a tank of ice water, the 
milk is kept much longer than in any other 
way. 
Regular Hours for Storeroom Issues 

There are regular hours during which 
time the supplies are issued to the different 
branches or departments, who send regularly 
filled requisitions. 


The Steward in the Storeroom 

Here, also, is where the steward can be 
found during the time he is not otherwise oc- 
cupied, looking over his accounts, making up 
his market list and preparing for his next 
day’s bill of fare. 
Storeroom Monthly Inventory 

Stock of supplies on hand should ke taken 
at the end of every month and submitted to 
the office. 


The Wineroom 

The wineroom is kept entirely separate from 
the store room and is in charge of the assistant 
steward or wine storeroom man; but in many 
houses the head bartender issues the wines. 
When in charge of the latter the accounts are 
kept in the office and a very filthy and 
neglected wineroom is usually the result. When 
wines are served to the dining room from the 
wineroom direct, the wineroom should be in 
charge of the steward’s assistant or a wine 
steward. 


Temperature of Wineroom : 

The wineroom should be located where the 
temperature is most equable—not too warm in 
the summer nor too cold in the winter. There 
should be also a refrigerator arranged with 
racks on which to keep such wines for daily 
use as champagnes, white still wines, ales, 
beers and mineral waters. Clarets, burgundies 
and all other dry red wines should not he 
chilled before use. 

Wine Issues 

The wine steward should fill no requisition 
for wines or liquors of any kind for guests or 
bar unless the same is first recorded in the 
office. A guest, in ordering, should fill in a 
card, printed for that purpose. The waiter 
takes it to the clerk or cashier, who O. K.’s it, 
which means that it has been charged to the 
guest. Stock is taken once a month. This 
branch is one of the most important factors 
in the success of an American plan hotel, many 
not bemg able to exist where the traffic in 
Wines is prohibited by law. 
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The Yardman 

The yardman is needed for all the rough and 
heavy work, helping the storekeeper and peceiv- 
ing the groceries, freezing ice cream, keeping 
the yard and sidewalks clean, looking after 
the help’s toilet and doing such other work as 
he may be called upon to do. 


* * * 


Kitchen Equipment for 250-Room Hotel 
The following is a list of utensils required 


to 


conduct the back part of a hotel of about 


250 rooms in first-class style (either of Amer- 
ican or European plan): 
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KITCHEN. 
16-foot range (4 oven). 
30-inch broiler. 
24-inch broiler. 
bain marie about 214x4 feet. 
40-gallon stock boiler. 
25-gallon stock boiler. 
steamers. 
12-inch marble mortar and pestle. 
12-foot carving stand and bain marie. 
egg boiler. 
10-foot plate warmer. 
toast, waffle and cake range. 
copper fish boiler. 
32-quart copper sauce pans. 
20-quart copper sauce pans. 
16-quart copper sauce pans. 
12-quart copper sauce pans. 
10-quart copper sauce pans. 
8-quart copper sauce pans. 
6-quart copper sauce -pans. 
4-quart copper sauce pans. 
14%-quart copper sauce pans. 
1-quart copper sauce pans. 
8-inch copper saute pans, 
10-inch copper saute pans. 
12-inch copper saute pans. 
14-inch copper saute pan. 
16-inch copper saute pan. 
16-inch copper braserie. 
13x18-ineh wire broiler. 
11x15-inch wire broilers. 
9x12-inch wire oyster broilers. 

French potato fryers. 

dozen egg fry pans. 

hotel fry pans. 

black iron grease pan. 

poreelain-lined iron pots for boiling veg- 
etables. 

10-inch potato masher. 

Saratoga chip eutter. 

large meat cutter. 

dozen forged basting spoons. 

3-prong steel flesh forks. 

614-inch flat skimmers. 

No. 10 flat handle skimmers. 

cake turners. 

dozen gravy ladles (small). 

dozen gravy ladles (medium). 

dozen soup ladles. 

egg whips. 

flour dredges. 

Y, pt., 1 pt. and 1 qt. measures. 

nutmeg grater. 

14x18x2-inch flat square pans for steaks. 
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8-inch Chinese strainers. 
6-inch Chinese strainers. 
large colander. 

puree sieve. 

puree brush. 

bread crumber. 

grease brushes. 

union parers and corers. 
vegetable knives. 

8-inch and 12 10-inch milk pans. 
40-quart dish pans. 
30-quart dish pans. 
20-quart dish pans. 
14-quart dish pans. 

roast pans to fit range. 
roast pans, half size. 
waffle irons. 

meat block. 

block scraper. 

wire block brush. 

wire brush fish cleaner. 
pot chains. 

ice pick. 

cork screw. 

wooden pails. 

cedar tub (for potatoes). 
2-gallon bowls for mayonnaise. 


BAKERY AND PASTRY. 
oven for bread. 
eandy kettle. 
dumpling steamer. 
peels. 
mixing trough. 
proving box. 
bread trays. 
scales. 
1-quart measure. 
1-pint measure. 
14-pint measure. 
egg beaters. 
flour brush. 
copper beating bowl. 
large and 2 small flour sieves. 
strainer (large). 
Chinese strainers. 
fruit press. 
fruit parer. 
basting brushes, 
large wooden mixing bowls. 
medium wooden mixing bowls. 
dozen wooden spoons. 
felt jelly strainer. 
sponge cake pans. 
8-inch and 12 10-inch milk pans. 
brown bread molds. 
bread pans (I'rench). 
bread pans (plain). 
Russia iron baking sheets. 
muffin molds. 
deep and 36 shallow pie plates. 
ladles. 
dippers. 
copper enstard pie dipper. 
dozen jelly molds, individual. 
ice cream molds, brick. 
dozen charlotte russe rings. 
lemon squeezer. 
16-quart copper sauce pan. 
10-quart copper sauce p2n. 
pastry range, coke or hard coal. 
grease pan for frying. 
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40-quart dish pan. 
20-quart dish pans. 
14-quart dish pans. 
rolling pins. 

40-quart freezer, power. 
packing can. 

16-quart freezer complete. 
ice tongs. 

ice chisel. 

ice crusher, power. 


PANTRY. 
12-gallon hot water urn. 
10-gallon coffee urns. 
tea urn, if tea is made in large quantity. 
bread eutter. 
bread knives. 
call opener. 
small wooden tubs. 
wood pails. 
basting spoons. 
small ladles. 
cork screw. 
earthern bowls. 
ice pick. 
knife polisher. 
sugar dredge. 
1-gallon pitchers (agate ware). 
cream dippers. 
preparing knives. 
colander. 
strainer. 
dozen tea strainers, individual. 


Kitchen Equipment for 40-Room Hotel 
The following is a list of utensils required 


to 


conduct a forty-room country hotel (either 


American or European plan): 


1 
1 
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KITCHEN. 

2-oven range (with water back). 
24-ineh broiler. 

14-gallon stock pot (copper with faucet). 
10-foot steam table (with stove). 
6-foot plate warmer (with stove). 
16-quart sauce pan for soup, copper. 
12-quart copper sauce pans. 
8-quart copper sauce pans. 
6-quart copper sauce pans. 
4-quart copper sauce pans. 
114-quart copper sauce pans. 
10-inch saute pans. 

9x12 wire broilers. 

10-inch wire frying baskets. 
grater. 

egg frying pans. 

black iron grease pan. 

potato masher. 

porcelain-lined iron cook pots for vegetables. 
hotel frying pans, io. 24, 
Saratoga chip cutter. 

mieat cutter. 

dozen basting spoons, 

3-prong steel flesh fork. 

614-inch skimmer. 

smal! skimmers. 

cake turners. 

small ladles. 

large ladles. 

egg whip. 

flour dredge. 

nutmeg grater. 
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flat pans for cut meats. 
Chinese strainer, medium. 
colander, 

grease brushes. 

waffle irons. 

dozen dairy pans, 8-inch. 
dozen dairy pans, 10-inch. 
wooden pails. 

40-quart dish pan. 
20-quart dish pans. 
14-quart dish pans. 

roast pans to fit range. 
roast pans, half size. 
vegetable bain marie. 
earthen bowls for salads and mayonnaise. 


When the house is not supplied with steam, 
as is often the case, a hot water stove of a 
good size will supply the kitchen with hot 
water, heat the dishes, carving stand and bain 
marie, and at the same time save the expense 
of water backs in the ranges, which is consider- 
able where there is hard well water. 


FOR PASTRY COOK. 


portable oven. 

stove. 

large wooden bowls. 

small wooden bowl. 

large mixing pan. 

small peel (short handle). 
scales. 

1l-quart measure. 

1-pint measure. 

Y-pint measure. 

egg beater. 

flour brush. 

beating bowl. 

flour sieve, large. 

flour sieve, small. 

strainer. 

basting brush. 

dozen wood spoons. 
rolling pin. 

dozen sponge cake pans. 
dozen iron cake baking sheets. 
bread pans. 

dozen deep pie plates. 
dozen shallow pie plates. 
dippers. 

eustard dipper. 

prooving box. 

dozen individual jelly molds. 
dozen charlotte rings. 
fruit press. 

20-quart dish pans. 
16-quart ice cream freezer. 
packing can. 

dozen brown bread molds. 
cake griddle. 

pudding steamer for stove. 
dozen muffin molds. 


PANTRY. 


8-gallon coffee urn. 
bread knives. 

can opener. 

small wood tubs. 
preparing knives. 
ice pick. 

basting spoons, 
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2 small ladles. 
1 cork screw. 
1 sugar dredge. 
2 1-gallon pitchers of agate ware. 
1 strainer, 
1 dozen individual tea strainers. 
14 dozen earthen bowls. 
* * * 
MANAGING HELP 

The law of military government is alike the 
world over. It is as old as history. Every 
country has civil laws which undergo a revt- 
sion, often a complete change to conform with 
the spirit of the times; but the rules, discipline 
and etiquette, which form the fundamental 
principles of military organization, will always 
remain as they are. The fact that every man 
is recognized in his station only alone makes 
it possible that ane general can move the 
armies of a nation successfully. No private 
can seek redress or make a report of any kind 
to any one but the officer immediately above 
him, nor can the captain officially approach a 
general and thereby ignore the intermediate 
officers. On the other hand, the general, when 
gwing orders, gives them to the colonel and 
so they pass down from officer to officer, until 
they reach the lowest rank. Every man remains 
in his place and attends to the duties of his 
office, which, in order to attend to properly, 
keeps him occupied without any time to look 
after the duties of someone else: in short, every 
man minds his own business. 

Business concerns and* corporations who or- 
ganize and govern their forces on the above 
basis surely meet with best results, especially 
an large hotels. 

* % * 
Organization for a 250-Room American Plan 
Hotel 

The steward having just entered upon his 
duties with a full crew of help for an Amer- 
ican plan house with a capacity of about 300 
people and doing a prosperous business, the 
total number of his force is about twenty-seven, 
divided as follows: 

1 carver, who also makes coffee. 

1 headwaiter, 
11 cooks, including: 
1 chef. 
1 second cook. 
1 roast cook, who also broils. 
1 fry cook. 
1 butcher, who also attends the cold meats 
and salads. 
1 vegetable cook (girl). 
1 fireman. 
1 pan washer. 
3 girls for cleaning vegetables. 
1 baker. 
1 pastry cook. 
1 girl to help in bakeshop. 


2 girls in fruit pantry. 

1 girl in coffee and bread pantry. 

1 girl in silver pantry. 

4 in dish pantry (1 man and 3 girls). 
2 yardmen. 

1 storekeeper. 

With such a force of employees at his com- 
man it requires continued vigilance to see that 
the best possible results are obtained; that all 
do the work alloted to them with efficiency and 
dispatch, as on their prompt and harmonious 
movement, in conjunction with a force of com- 
petent waiters, depends the good service re- 
quired to please the guest. They all look to 
the steward for their orders and any differences 
which may arise among some of them are re- 
ferred to him for adjustment. He is their man- 
ager, advisor and judge and shonld rule in a 
firm and dignified manner. He has but little to 
say to any of them, except as concerns the 
work, from the time he enters until work is 
done. 


Organization for a 100-Room European Plan 
Hotel 

Organizations of Enropean hotels differ from 
the American plan honses principally in that 
they usnally are open 18 hours a day, and some- 
times longer; for that reason extra men must 
be added. Furthermore, order cooking obtains 
during the hours the cafes or restaurants are 
open for service; there is no closing of dining 
rooms after meal hours; but there must be con- 
tinually men on watch to execute orders as they 
come from the cafe. For this reason there are 
relief men, as men cannot be expected to work 
18 hours a day. I will endeavor to give in 
the following a list of what should constitute a 
crew of a 100-room European hotel in a small 
city: 
1 steward. 
1 headwaiter and captain. 
1 chef and crew, consisting of: 
second, 
broilers, 
fry cooks, 
cold meat man, 
butcher, 
vegetable cook, 
girls, 
fireman, 
pot washer, 
coffee man, 
fruit pantry, 
dishwashers, 
silver and glass pantry, 
pastry cook, 
helper, 
baker and helper, 
helps’ hall, 
store room man, 
store room porter, 
checkers, 
yard man. 
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In this organization it is necessary for the 
senior checker to officiate in supervision in the 
absence of the steward; and for the chef to 
supervise all of the pantries. 


Both the chef and head checker should be 
men of quality. It is in their hands to save 
for the house in strictly regulating the portions 
served for an order. 


The coffee pantry should be adjoining the 
fruit pantry, in order that one employee may 
serve both between meals. 


The cold meat man also attends to the oys- 
ters and shell fish. 


‘Toast and cakes are made by one of the 
kitchen girls. If the house is busy there should 
be an extra girl for this, and also. an extra 
oyster man. 


The store room porter should be able to do 
the issuing for the last meal, for the reason 
that the regular storekeeper arrives very early 
in the morning. 


Bills of Fare for a Country Hotel of 100 Rooms 
(European Flan) 


The following copies of menus are fair sam- 
ples of what is served in a hotel of the size 


above named. 
* ¥ * 


From THE HoteEL MontHiy of March, 1913, 
under bead of ‘‘EXPOSITION OF COUN- 
TRY HOTEL EUROPEAN PLAN. . THE 
SYSTEM EVOLVED BY COL. FRED BARTHOLOMEW 
AT THE FREDERICK HOTEL IN GRAND FORKS. 
THE A LA CARTE, TABLE D’HOTE AND COMBINA- 
TION CARDS ; INTERESTING INFORMATION REGARD- 
ING THE MANAGEMENT, ECONOMIES, FEEDING OF 
EMPLOYEES, AND THE SERVICE IN GENERAL.’’ 


The problem of the dining-room with conn- 
try hotels, European plan, is one of tbe most 
diffienlt for solution; and failure to solve it 
has caused many a hotel that changed from 
American to European plan to go back to the 
American plan. 


A number of hotel-keepers have solved the 
problem to their satisfaction, in particular as 
to pleasing their patrons. ... Col. Fred 
Bartholomew, owner and proprietor of the 
Frederick Hotel in Grand Forks, N. D., has 
evolved a system of dining-room operation by 
which his café shows a gain every month. We 
asked Col. Bartholomew to favor us with a 
set of his menus, and to give his reasons for 
adopting this particular style of catering, also 


tell of the results, financial and otherwise. Col. 
Bartholomew, in reply, wrote: 


‘Under separate cover, I am mailing you 
the café menus now in use. 


‘The large card is our regular short order 
bill, which is on the table at all times. 


‘¢Card marked No. 2 is our Club Breakfast, 
served until 11 a. m. This is used in connec- 
tion with 4 la carte menu, and also No. 3, the 
‘Breakfast Suggestions’ attached in the morn- 
ing. You will find here short orders at reason- 
able prices, and you will find that a very good 
club breakfast can be obtained for 35 cents. 


‘*We are now running every evening, from 
5 until 8:30, a table d’héte dinner, at 50 cents, 
in addition to the 4 la carte menu. (I have 
marked this No. 4.) 


‘¢Al] menus ate uSed in connection 
IN Gna 


‘*You will note in the table d’héte that a 
choice of meat is given, so that only one meat 
order is allowed with this table d’béte dinner. 
A dinner in this way, eliminating the choice 
to one meat and one dessert, can be fnrnished 
at a profit for 50 cents, and I believe that this 
is the only way that a 50-cent dinner can be 
served at a profit, at the present high cost. 


with 


‘You will note on the bottom of the menu 
that the guest has the opportunity of using the 
‘A la Carte Suggestions,’ if preferred. These 
are at reasonable prices. 


‘*T used to run a noonday dinner, but this I 
have discontinued, as I find that most people 
prefer short orders. 


‘‘T have made considerable study of this 
eafé question, with the idea of producing a 
good meal as low as possible, in order to in- 
duce patronage to the hotel. We have 125 
rooms, 50 at $1; 50 with connecting bath at 
$1.50, and 25 suites and sample rooms with 
bath at $2 and $2.50. At this rate we are oble 
to show a nice profit on the investiment each 


year. 
* * * 


‘*The café opens at 6:45 and closes at 2 in 
the afternoon, reopening again at 5 and elos- 
ing at 8:30. In this way we are able to handle 
the café with one shift.’’ 

* * * 

We have photographed the cards numbered 
J, 2 and 3, respectively. No. 1 measures 6x13 
inches; No. 2, 6x11 inches; No. 3, 54%4x9 inches, 
and No. 4, 54 4x10 pices No. 4 carries the 
table d’héte and condensed 4 la carte on one 
eard, No. 5 is the luncheon card, served from 
12 until 2 
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CAFE 


FREDERICK HOTEL 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 








FRUIT 
Strawberries with Cream Oranges, 10c; with Cream, 15 Watermelon 
luebernes Bananes with Cream, 15 Cantaloups 
% Grape Fruit, 15; Whole 25 Peaches with Cream Respbernes 


Baked Apples with Cream, 15 Cranberry Sauce, 10 


BREAD, TOAST AND CEREALS 


Apple Sauce, 10 


Bread, Plain, 05 Soda Crackers, 05 Oatmeal with Cream, 15 
Dry Toaa, 10 Cake, 10 Shredded Whest Biscuit, 15 
Buttered Toast, 15 Bowl of Milk and Bread, 25 Grape-Nuts with Cresm, [5 
Milk Toag, (5 Bow) of Cream and Bread; 25 ream of Wheat, 15 
Cream Toast, 20 Bowl ol Half and Half, Bread, 20 Force and Cream, 15 


French Toast, 25 


Wheat Cakes, Maple Symp, 15 
Bodon Cream Toast, 25 


Buckwheat Cakes, Maple Syrup, (5 


EGGS AND OMELETTES 
Poached Eggs, two, on Toast, 25 


Musk and Cream, 15 
Fned Mush, t0 


Boiled Eggs, two, 15 Omelette with Mushrooms, 40 


Fned Eggs, two, 15 Omelette, Plain, 20 Omelette with Cheese, 30 
Scrambled Eggs, two, 15 Omeletie, Tomatoes, 25 Omelette with Ham, 30 
Scrambled Eggs. two, 15 Spanish Omelette, 50 Omelette, Jelly, 30 
Shirred Eggs, two, 15 Welsh Rarebit, 75 
OYSTERS 
Raw, 25 Stewed, 30 Fried, 35 
FISH 
Fried Whitefish, 35 Wall-eyed Pike, 35 Sardines (Imported) per can, 35 
Lake Superior Trout, 35 Broiled Salt Mackerel, 35 Sardines (Domestic) per can, 25 
Norwegian Fish Balls, 35 
STEAKS 
Steaks served with Bacon or a 0c extra 
Smal] Steak, 35 Porterhouse Steak, 7 Veal Cutlets (plain), 35 


Smail Steak with Onions, 40 Frederick Special ‘lub Steak Veal Cutlets (breaded), 40 


Top Sirloin, 50 for four, $2.75 Jones Sausage, 35 
op Sirloiu with Bacon, 60 Double Porterhouse, $1 50 Fred Saussge, 25 
Goin Steak, 60 Spring Lamb Chops, 35 Browled Ham, 30 


Tendedoin sy 60 


: Pork Chops, 35 
itloin Steak, Mushrooms, 75 


Broiled Bacon, 30 
Mutton Chops, 35 


Ham or Bacon, 


Porterhouse Steak for Hamburger Steak, 35 two Eggs, 35 
three, $2.25 Liver with Bacon, 30 
POTATOES 
French Fried Potatoes, 1.0 Au Gratin, 20 Hash Brown, 10 
Saratoga Chips, Baked Potatoes, 05 German Fried, 05 
Stewed in Cream, 15 Lyonnaise, 10 Shoefnng, 10 


Cottage Fried, 15 


; SOUPS TO ORDER 
Tomato, 35 


Clam Chowder, 25 Cansomme, 25 

Clam Broth, 25 Chicken, 25 Mock Turtle, 25 

Cream Tomato, 35 Ox Tail, 25 Cream Clam Chowder, 40 

SALADS AND RELISHES 
Lobaer Salad, 40 Radishes Mushrooms, 35 

Chicken Salad, 35 Young Onions Spanish Sauce, 20 

Potato Salad, 15 Cucumbers Tomato Sauce, 10 

Shnmp Salad, 35 Tomatoes French Peas, 25 
Lettuce with Eggs, 20 Olives Celery, 15 
Dill or Mixed Pickles, 05 
EGETABLES ' 


Stewed Sugar Com, 15 
Fried Onions, 10 


COLD MEATS 
Raast Beef, 30 


Stewed Tomatoes, | 5 


Asparagus on Toast, 20 
Baked Beans, 15 


Domestic Peas, 15 


Chicken, 35 Ham, 25 
Pork, 25 Pickled Pigs Feet, 25 


SANDWICHES 


Ham and Ege Sandwich, 15 
Chicken Sandwich, 20 
Beel Sandwich, |5 
Hol Roast Beef Sandwich, '20 


Edam Cheese, 10 


Tongue, 25 
Veal, 25 


Ege Sandwich, 10 
Clubhouse Sandwich, 30 
Caviar Sandwich, 25 
Denver Sandwich, 25 


Brick Cheese, 10 


Fried Ham Sandwich, 15 
Ham Sgndwich, 10 
Pork Sandwich, 10 
Tongue Sandwich, 10 
Sardine Sandwich, 15 
Roquelort Cheese, 20 


American Cream Cheese, 15 
COFFEE, TEAS, ETC. 
Eng. Breakfast (black), 10 


Cocoa. per cup. 10 
Cream, per glass, (5 


Frederick $5.00 Commutation Tickets for $4.50 Cash 


Class 1% Cream and y% Milk, 10 
Milk. per glass. 5 


Coffee, per cup, 5; pot, 10 
Green Tea, per cup, 5; pat, 10 


CARD NO. I. 
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CLUB BREAKFASTS 
Served from 6:45 to I] a. m. 
ORDER BY NUMBER ONLY 














No. 1—25c No. 7—35c 
Toast Y, Orange or Stewed Prunes 
Sliced Banaaoas and Cream Calf’s Liver aod Bacon 
Tea or Coffee German Fried Potatoes 
————————— Tea or Coffee poe 
No. 2—25c No. 8—40c 
¥ Orange or Stewed Prunes ; ee 
Wheat rere wie Syrup "2 eon 
Fe ore neta . Chipped Beef with Cream 
No. 3—30 Griddle ies or Bee Buttered Toast 
0. J JUC ea or Coffee 
YO Stewed P 
: Corcai a cca No. 9—45c 
Dry or Buttered Toast V4, Orange or Stewed Prunes 
Tea or Coffee Mutton Chops or ne White Fish 
ee German Fn oatatoes 
No. 4—30c Dry or Buttered Toast or Griddle Cakes 
Y, Orange or Stewed Prunes is 5 Leone eee 
Eggs, auy Style No. 10—50c 
Dry or Buttered Toast 
Tews Galec Vy Orange o Stewed Prunes 
oo Fried Ham or Bacon with Eggs 
German Fried Potatoes 
No. 5-—35¢ Dry or Buttered Toast or Griddle Cakes 
yy ae os plened Prunes Tea or Coffee 
ti am or Bacon ee 
Suet are No. 11—60c 
ea or ae 


1% Orange or Stewed Prunes 


- Small -Tenderloia Steak or Pork Chops 
No. 6—35c and Cream Gravy 
14 Orange or Stewed Prunes German Fried Potatoes 
Farm Sausage with Fried Mush or Gnddle Cakes Griddle Cakes with Maple Syrup 
Dry or Buttered Toast Dry or Buttered Toast or Fried Mush 
Tea or Coffee Tea or Coffee 


@Grape Fruit, or Canteloupe, when ia season, can be substituted for fruit in any of the above 
by payiag 10 cents extra. ' 


FRUIT 
Grape Fruit, half 15; whole__..__-.-__-_- 25 | Baked Apple with Cream._.......--.__- 15 
Sliced Oraage, 10; with Cream____..____-. ID}, Dtewed (Pritieiies vi ixce oo occas ak ace cck id 
Sliced Bananas and Cream -_.__.-_-__---- (>: | Sliced) Pin@apples. 2 s55- 2 22.2. 15 
Apple Saice: ssvesden0= 1 ccs oue ee kee 10 | Raspberries with Cream_____._...____.-_.--- 
Canteloupe, half 15; whole.____._______-_. 25 | Strawberries with Cream_.__...._._______-_- 


ALL CEREALS WITH CREAM 15c 
EGGS, DISHES, ETC. 


Boilediligge 2.6655 oc. eee oe 15 | Poached Eggs on Toast.......-----.__-_. Z5 
itlecsg es en grey Hes Ronee fle BIN 220s osteo ee as eR Se 30 
Scrambled Eggs 5 | Broiled Bacon2so een ee) 30 
0 


] 
] 
Plainvomelet. 2-2 2 





Dry or Buttered Toast___..._-__ .._______ UO! lh blot: Vattins > ass ecfeew eee ene) 5 





Wheat Oakes with Maple Syrup__...____- Corn Cakes with Maple Syrup --___-.___- 5 
Buckwheat Cakes with Maple Syrup ___- -__- Fried Corn Meal Mush with Maple Syrup.__t0 
Coffee, per cup, 5; per pot for one...10 | Milk, per glass._........_._._____ 5 
Cocoa, per cup 10; per pot for one__.15 | Tea, per cup 5; per pot.__.-.______ 10 
PLEASE PAY CASHIER NO CHECKS LESS THAN 15c 


CARD NO. 2. 
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Breakfast Sugéestions 


Fruit 
4 Canteloupe 15; whole 25 14 Grape Fruit 15, whole 25 
Sliced Bananas with Cream 15 Sliced Oranges 10, with Cream 15 
Stewed Prunes 10 Sliced Pineapple 15 
Blackberries and Cream 15 Blueberries and Cream 15 
Sliced Peaches with Cream 15 Iced Watermelon 15 
Cereals 


Oatmeal with Cream 15 


Shredded Wheat with Cream 15 
Grape Nuts with Cream [5 
Cream of Wheat and Cream 15 


Corn Flakes with Cream 15 


Eggs 
Two Eggs, Boiled, Fried or Scrambled 15 
Two Eggs, Poached, Plain 20, on Toast 25 


Special 


Dry or Buttered Toast 10 


Wheat Cakes with Maple Syrup 15 


Fried Corn Meal Much with Maple Syrup 15 
Home Made Muffins 10 


Chipped Beef in Cream 30 
Swift’s Brookfield Sausage 35 
Little Pig’s Pork Chops 35 


Ham or Bacon and Eggs 35- 


Calf’s Liver and Bacon 35 
Plain Steak 35 


German Fried Potatoes 5 
French Fried Potatoes 10 


Tea 5 Coffee 5 


Milk 5 Cocoa 10 


CARD NO. 3. 


LUNCHEON 
SERVED FROM 12 TO 2 
Dressed celery 15 Dill pickles 10 Pickles 5 
Young radishes 15 Sliced Spanish onions 10 
Young pickled beets 10 
Soup 10 WitH MEatT ORDER 5 
Cream of chicken, Hanover style 
FISH AND OYSTERS TO ORDER 
14 doz. blue points on % shell............ 30 
% doz. oysters, raw 25 Stewed 30 Fried 35 
Fried whitefish 35 Wall-eyed pike 35 
Sirloin of beef, horseradish.......-..----+: 30 
Braised heart with egg noodles 30 
Lamb hash with fried eggs...30 
Paprika schnitzel 
Omelette Hongroise 


Rice Cobblers 
Prime ribs of beef au jus 40 Extra cut 50 
Roast leg of veal, fried sweet potatoes 35 
Mashed or steamed potatoes 
Sugar corn 10 String beans 10 Stewed tom ’toes 5 
Early June peas 10 §Browned sweet potatoes 10 
Nokomis asparagus tips on toast 20 
Apple pie 5 Mince pie 5 Pumpkin pie 5 
Fruit roll, wine sauce, 10 

Baked apples with cream 15 

Sliced bananas with cream 10 
1% Grape fruit 15 Whole 25 


Tea 5 Coffee 5 Milk 5 Cocoa 10 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 5: LUNCHEON CARD. 
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THE FREDERICK HOTEL CAFE 
Table d’Hote Dinner 50 Cents 
SERVED FROM 5 TO 8:30 P. M. 

Creme de Crecy 
Dill pickles Chow chow 
Creamed shrimps on toast 

CHOICEOF Boiled frankfurts, potato salad 
Calf’s brains saute, en butter 
Braised beef a 1’Italian 
Roast filet of lamb with jelly 
Roast loin of pork, apple sauce 

Steamed potatoes Mashed potatoes 

Stewed tomatoes Sugar corn 
Jelly roll 
CHOICEOF Applepie Mince pie Cranberry pie 
Tapioca pudding 


Coffee Milk 
» 


Tea 
* * 


A la Carte Menu 
Dill pickles 10 Young pickled beets 5 
‘Sour pickles 5 Sweet pickles 5 
Queen olives 10 Celery 15 Young lettuce 15 
New radishes 15 
SOUP 10¢ WITH MEAT ORDER 5c¢ 
Creme de Crecy 
OYSTERS AND FISH TO ORDER 
1% doz. little neck clams on half shell...... 30 
1% doz. blue paints on half shell........... 30 
Oysters—%4 doz. raw 25 Stewed 30 Fried 35 
Wall-eyed pike 35 Filet of whitefish saute 35 
Boiled frankfurts with potato salad 30 
Calf’s brains, saute en butter...... 35 
Braisea™ beet ay i iahamass 2524. 30 
Veal cutlets, papricka sauce....... 30 
Jelly roll 
Prime ribs of beef, au jus 40 Extra eut....50 
Roast loin of pork, apple sauce........ 35 
Roast filet of lamb with jelly...... 30 
Baked potatoes 5 German fried potatoes 5 
Hashed brown potatoes 10 
Cottage fried potatoes 15 
French fried potatoes 10 Au gratin potataes 20 
Stewed tomatoes 5 Diced potatoes in cream 10 
Spinach with egg 10 
Browned sweet potatoes 10 
Asparagus tips on toast 20 
Sugar corn 10 Early June peas 10 
String beans 10 
Cranberry pie 5 
Tapioca pudding 5 
Sheed oranges 10 With cream 15 
1% Grape fruit 15 Whole..... 25 


Apple pie 5 Mince pie 5 


Baked apple with cream...... 15 
Sliced bananas with cream....15 
Tea 5 Coffee 5 (pot 10) Milk 5 Cocoa 10 
SALADS 


Chicken 35 Lobster 40 Shrimp 40 Potato 20 
Lettuce with egg 20 
CHEESE 
Full cream 10 Imported Swiss 20 
Imported brick 15 
Imported Roquefort cheese 25 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 4: (COMBINATION TABLE 
D’HOTE AND A LA CARTE.) 


Bills of Fare for a Country Hotel of 40 Rooms 
(European Plan) 

From THe Hotren Montuuy of November, 
1912, under the head of ‘‘GLIMPSES OF A 
MODEL COUNTRY HOTEL: A 40-R0ooM 
HOUSE IN CLOQUET, MINNESOTA, CREDITED ONE 
HUNDRED POINTS BY THE STATE HOTEL IN- 
SPECTOR—TYPICAL BILLS OF FARE FOR COUNTRY 
HOTEL, EUROPEAN PLAN. 

*“As you see, my bills of fare are not very 
cheap, so nobody can say I spoil prices for 
them; but we give the very best money can 
buy. There is only one kind of butter used, 
the best creamery; also the best eggs, marked, 
in cartons; and everything else. We make our 
own preserves and pickles. I do not buy the 
fruit when it is cheapest, but when it is best. 
I bought some crates of strawberries when 
they were quite bigh in price, and people 
thought I should wait until they were cheaper. 
I do not think we picked* away ten berries in 
three crates. When they got cheaper we had 
to throw away quite a lot. I pay my butcher 
good prices. I cannot expect him to give me 
the best meats and then bargain. We have had 
the loveliest vegetables the whole summer out 
of my own garden; have only to buy potatoes. 


BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal, 15¢ Breakfast food, 15c¢ 
Stewed prunes, 10c Sliced peaches and cream, 20c 
Pancakes, 15¢ Shirred eggs, 20c 
Poached eggs on toast, 25e - 
Scrambled eggs on tcast, 25¢ 
Eggs and bacon, 35c 
Ham omelet, 35c¢ Plain omelet, 25¢ 
Cheese omelet, 25c 
German fried potatoes, 10c 
Minced ham with scrambled eggs on toast, 35¢ 
Ham and eggs, 45c 
HOME-MADE PRESERVES AND PICKLES 
Spiced currants, 10c Spiced gooseberries, 10c 
Spiced crab apple, 10c Spiced cherries, 15c 
Spiced peaches, 15c Red currant jelly, 10e¢ 
Black currant jelly, 10ec Crah apple jelly, 10c 
Quince jelly, 10¢c Strawherries, 10c Cherries, 10c 
Raspberries, 10c Gooseberries, 10c 
Quince marmalade, 10c Lingonberry sauce, 15c 
Doughnuts, 10¢ 
Iiot rolls, 10¢ 
TEA, COFFEE, COCOA, ETC. 

Ceylon or Japan, per pot, 10c Cocoa, per cup, 10c 
Coffee, 10c Milk, per glass, 5e 
Cream, small pitcher, 5¢ Cookies, 5c Toast, 10¢ 
Bread and hutter, 5c 
POTATOES, BREAD AND BUTTER SERVED ONLY W1TH 
MEAT AND FISH ORDERS 


Frult, 10c¢ 





LUNCHEON 
RELISHES 
Green tomato pickles, 10c 
Stuffed olives, 10c 
Sweet pickled onions, 10¢ Chili sauce, 5¢ 
Pickled beets, 5e Watermelon pickles, 10c 
Home-made chaw chow, 10c 


Sour pickles, 10c 
Queen olives, 10c 
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SOUP 
Creamed vegetable, 15¢ 
PLATS DU JOUR 
Swedish meat balls, 30¢ 
Baked white fish, 35c 
Roast beef with braised onlons, 40c 
Roast spring chicken, 60c 
Roast duck, 60¢ 
VEGETABLES 
Home grown wax heans, 10c¢ 
Creamed parsnips, 15c 
Fried sweet potatoes, 10c¢ 


SALADS 
Tomatoes, 25c 


Head lettuce, 20c 


: DESSERT 
Banana cream pie, 10c Green apple pie, 15c¢ 


Pineapple pudding and cream, 15c 
Ice cream and cake, 15c Peaches and cream, 20¢ 
HOME-MADE PRESERVES AND PICKLES 
Spiced Currants, 10c Spiced gooseberries, 10c 
Spiced crab apple, 10c Spiced cherries, 15¢ 
Spiced peaches, 15c Red currant jelly, 10c 
Black currant jelly, 10¢c. Crab apple jelly, 10¢ 
Quince jelly, 10c Strawberries, 10c Cherries, 10c 
Raspberries, 10c Gooseberries, 10c 
Quince marmalade, 10¢ Lingonberry sauce, 15¢ 
. ' Hot rolls, 10¢ 
TEA, COFFEE, COCOA, ETC. 

Ceylon or Japan, per pot, 10c Cocoa, per cup, 10¢ 
Coffee, 10c Milk, per glass, 5c 
Cream, small pitcher, 5c Cookies, 5c Toast, 10c 
Bread and butter, 5¢ 


POTATOES, RREAD AND OUTTER SERVED ONLY WITH 
MEAT AND FISH ORDERS 


SUPPER 


Cucumbers, 25c 
Fruit salad, 20c 





Stuffed olives, 10c Queen olives, 10c 
Watermelon pickles, 10c Chili sauce, 5c 
Pickled beets, 5c Sour pickles, 10¢ 
Green tomato pickles,10c Sweet pickled onions, 10¢ 

oom Home-made chow-chow, 10¢ 
Imperial Soup, 15c Cold bam, 30c¢ 
Small steak, 35c Lamb chops, 40c 
Chicken pie, 40c Fried sweet breads, 45c 
Roast spring chicken, 60c — 
Creamed cauliflower, 15c 
Fried sweet potatoes, 10¢ 
Ham omelet, 35c Plain omelet, 25c 
Cheese omelet, 25c Sweet omelet, 35¢ 
Mushroom omelet, 45c 
Poached eggs on toast, 25c 
Scrambled eggs on toast, 25c 
Sardines on toast, 30c 
HOME-MADE PRESERVES AND PICKLES 
Spiced currants, 10¢ Spiced gooseberries, 10c 
Spiced crab apple, 10c Spiced cherries, 15c 
Spiced peaches, 15c Red currant jelly, 10¢ 
Black currant jelly, 10c Crab apple jelly, 10c 
Quince jelly,10c Strawberries,10c Cherries, 10c 
Raspberrles, 10c Gooseberries, 10c 
Quince marmalade, 10c Lingonberry sauce, 15¢ 
Tomatoes, 25c Cucumbers, 25c 
Banana salad, 20c Head lettuce, 20c 
Lemon pie, 10c Green apple pie, 15c¢ 
Bavarian cream with meringue, 15¢ 
Sliced peaches and cream, 20c 
TEA, COFFEE, COCOA, ETC. 

Ceylon or Japan, per pot, 10c Cocoa, per cup, 10¢ 
Coffee, 10c Milk, per glass, 5¢ 
Cream, small pitcher, 5c Cookies, 5c Toast, 10c 
Bread and butter, 5c 
POTATOES, BREAD AND BUTTER SERVED ONLY WITH 
MEAT AND FISH ORDERS 


Péas, 10c 


The Bills of Fare for Main Dining Room, 
Cafe and Lunch Room of the Sherman House, 
Appleton, Wis., a Successful 120-Room Country 
Hotel, European Plan, Rates 75 Cents to $2 a 
Day. 

The hours for meals in the Venetian room 
or main restaurant are: Breakfast, 6 to 9; 
dinner, 12 to 2; supper, 6 to 8; ou Sunday: 
Breakfast, 8 to 10; dinner, 1 to 2; supper, 6 
to 7:30. The café is open from 7 in the morn- 
ing until midnight. The lunch room is open 
from 5 a. m. until 1:30 a. m. 

The Venetian room breakfast card is repro- 
duced in facsimile on page 25. 

In the Venetian room there is served a 50- 
cent luncheon, of which this card is typical: 


THE VENETIAN ROOM. 
Luncheon 50 Cents. 
CHOICE OF 


Cream of chicken, Soubise 
or 
English beef broth 
Queen olives or Pickled onions 


Baked lake trout Italienne, potatoes Duchess 
Boiled beef tongue with spinach 
or 
Roast pork, apple sauce 
or 
Roast prime ribs of beef 
June peas or Stewed tomatoes 
Mashed or boiled potataes 
Combination salad 


Apple pie or Mince pie 
Steamed diplomat pudding, rum sauce 
or 
Vanilla or chocolate ice cream 

Club cheese or Sage cheese 
Wafers 

Coffee Tea Milk 
* % % 


A la Carte, The Sherman, Appleton, Wis. 
The A la carte for the Venetian room and 
café occupies six pages of a booklet. This list, 
including beverages, table waters, beers and 
wines, indicates what can be had to order: 


THE VENETIAN ROOM. 


Soups. 
COnSOMMO TIN CUP fee vr cin mew Widnes 10 
OTe av E DOULA DOS: cieteie aie vigio-aisinc ere cores sees 10 
CYEONY VOR WCCO Po piccsre gue ie ereiie Suche wade av ows erent 10 
CAE AU sche Sota cata tera hre reaeaeie Suction 15 
IEG CI LUTUIG <7 ote an ies ceneo a oro nw sete 15 
Relishes. 
TRIO NOLLVES ars sasiv a aS Gina wrasse vera aaes 10 
Queen Olives’ iiss bias ee Sots eae ss vhs 10 
PUN PICKINGS ins connie aera a are net kee a eee 10 
CROW CHOW os ieee ee eee tin mea 10 
MELO A GOICICS Pits wets oe nee aes 6 ee ee 10 
BS WeGhspi CK IOC ONIONS.) ice wees oe ec wiatacn 4 aueue 10 
Welt RONETRINS cocci vedi aad Seas) eam 10 
PG Ta relishes co acicnerte on eee a eae as 10 
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Fish and Oysters. 


IBrOne daw hipensnt. sete see ees 40 
BFomeqemkec ChOUG 6: os eee ee se 40 
IBTOMed Mae KeTEle. cy slcionc e ce econ ales 40 
Mrleg OV Stels: niece wen eray ot cores ous 6 50 
Roasts and Broiled. 
IB¥OUeGe] dint etek o.0 net went so Se 40 
Y ouneechi¢kén stutied lee cea.s wee 40 
Broiled spring chicken (4)......... 60 
Steaks, Chops, Etc. 
Small tenderloin steak.............. 40 
Extra tenderloin (for two)......... 80 
RSET eM U PL OUINE Sox cee nel ota tye te tine peas late 50 
XtPacsIMOimaCLOP CWO). wie ee. «cove nee 1.00 
aime C NODS ie es cere cand eine et es 35 
Veal “cutlets, plain. ices kek oes ae 35 
Vealmeutlets, breaded... cn... sais as 45 
Hamre tried: OF Droiled 12 oo sane oes 35 
Bacon fried or broiled..............- 35 
Ham BUTSer stdin cece tet dale ec as 35 
PORE CHOPS peeve ee ene ew eA 40 
Vegetables. 
Potatoes French fried............... 10 
Potatoes: German fried eis ss cccsees 10 
Dey Ome AL SO: poe ame ss aun cana svete 3 15 
PPL ord reresaties aes oo. 9 sy ack a eis ww ee 15 
Ovirie ns ally OTAG 5-5 0.3. cease ase aac 20 
TEASE UL NOUOWD. 2) vonkn ccc teen eek 10 
MUTI C MSG Sree = otc are arcane. suede Miaseia eases 10 
Woamepe aS rhs ks cae we oe es 10 
AS ASUS ni eere oS oie ts bec eee 20 
Tei AG ans ee ees secede ere: ee Sie 10 
Eggs and Omelets 
BO tee feet ica eon aye ett acre eee 15 
SEPA CRMs in rea cog nerciice eon Be creates oes. 15 
PG eee ie nC 2) cgtaaseig: tetates sang we Neg ow ane eee 15 
POSENEO ON: TOASTS. <  oa.s hen Gatede ees 20 
ET ONT OC ets tn og o-oo eck eS eeu 15 
SUE an E Clee tra eee tcc sca core rath avenue x 15 
(Cmelet semlaie). vreis is Acre occa ace 20 
Ma nNY CHEN O NOt: acco c G2 oe lan eteconc Goce bcc: teats 30 
welly omelet or. cca nce see sae 40 
DP Anish, OUICLOl. foc eee ens, 6 See wre 40 
Cold 
aA ei hae ere ee ee 30 
Rect atongue: 5 ass ska a wear is 30 
aC pe ites crete a eae Saat ee ee 40 
HUOUSTODOGL ccs ls oa 6 5 OEE valk kee ae om 30 
Spe Tem acct ogc aaa Ae tare hi aitas bee. cn wa 20 
SRA eR Ue oea sooo etre ete. soa Secon nace tat ae ao ee 25 
NiATEI Abe. MELTING, ooo us bearers a ress ° 
Boston UakKed De oUS <.5.06crscs bee ek 25 
PSSONECCU MICALS over it Ste Shee ba ieee ees 40) 
Salads 
POURLOS sibs ere Ce eae ee bake wee LS 
PRGA GUTOL UIC Oats choca kaise ee eerie ees 20 
TOMALOSINAVONUGISC: 62.5656 2 ale ante 25 
Civticen wees oe i ioe 30: 
CGI Ba Oia Cac eaten ee veal a Woe 30 
Asparagus vinaigrette .............. 35 
Sandwiches. 
Clie ene Or oa ea aa ee 25 
PRTC COLCL se teaals. tr newer swt Ae a Ae 10 
rire AEG vies 7 ian oo Saree ees Waa gates 15 
WIGS GO HORSE lo eic v5 cuss sei re a eles ese ee 15 
PTO TG fit C COBO ye one eos etdiorse sie’ aia 15 
oe ernest toe oe os sre ie eo eer aes 20 
CA Vargo Lo cre ene aetaan ne Greta nee 30 


Toasts and Cakes. 


Dry FOAS i crete nine asi on ties Wi Sous aloes 10 
STD Gee aL OAS bare uuecare ou cvsvere yess sutton, «co tenet eae 15 
CVO RIM ELOAAE: a ci ec nics heen sence wo neues 25 
ECM OMSL OUSE ace te 4s ps Secee winter ware <5 soa gua 25 
WEST CaleOS 6. o tararetate eeu wee, aiapes Sateres 15 
CORT CCAKOS oss eis cae tae Oe ON ee 15 
Preserves. 
COM OTLEY, °¢.c25: ee caetee: vistas aie aig ste el care erator 15 
ADDIE, BAUCO® cairo 2 ates eat es ele we 15 
REC Wy CMe EME OS orice, fosneie sere es eaerete wise «wm ee ge 15 
Strawberries ...... seve eat wee Reg ats waver 15 
Eee eect oases ces aie ere aes ainiine ayatenore ove een 15 
MOH GEP TOS coco econ tenets ta rere a Weare tats Stra es 15 
FROG O AOS: add pe crecs ape tle eve acer ener eee eta er 15 
IME a Pl Ge s cess voit inex mune a anre ate ee ene + ieee Cae 15 
WO RENE Sane cr len a eather se Sie eray ss dea eee 15 
PSOE MEEGICS Geirir oe totes oss woes Steere 15 
Fe Yorn Clo) fener eat ee ee NE ee eee 15 
Oranceamarmn alae! .. .o:..<acieew eee eecae 15 
ACME ECL Ves ene te ere er Arann te 15 
RUE WOE VAT 6 sice 460 lg tare shy Ov 6 cei eacates tere 15 
Par Fe AUC yell Vice cscs ae eee nte wens ncaa 15 
Dessert. 
PAC M CIOL ACIDE) ec, 5 cranes enn eta teeta 6 tae sa avee Sees 05 
BO MIEC CIM AIC oe occ kn Wier Gb Gow gabon: ose: 6 ocsatte 10 
aN a IC Gs CLO ai. ota t chaos a-s oes wee 10 
Cheese. 
PMO PIG Mie os <2 5c anv anee NOR teas wed e Ks Se Da ae 10 
IR OGUGHORE 45.0022 Se eee es wr hie eee 20 
CON ete asta a eG Soa ese Ss eae soci bre) olererere 15 
PANE NG) ee tate Sais enya ears Sere die coe ela ai See 15 
VAN KeSH a Clea: 4.5% 5 tees lode eee 15 
BS PTOI po onic rate Were sek Gao re oom 6 Owe Siete 15 
Coffee, Tea, Etc. 
COMCG COPEL cCUlh) 5 enews en ene osie.s iden oa 05 
COME Den DOL) cess. fees) wou kes acameme 10 
GC Ame OCC site iets fave seai/a 6.09) a. eee ekou a ere ale 10 
EAs DERN DOL eins crs 6 ors ootie sen eae eer 10 
COUMEC AT cro tette Se eke tavon sat ke misuse cane 10 
WEIR CDOT CLAS icc Gos cig acne loro ielsan cyete eae ek ene 05 
SUB tea pres een et rere tes ciate Reh e nee ee rarer 15 
COCOS OY CHOCOLATE Sia ce ons Ga. te eee ae 10 
Table Waters. 
PEPOUIMATIS (SPOUTS ic. ore oe ue Gees crane o.0 2 Sleaes 15 
APOUIMATISMAENUS ose cn wee ss ekeelon 25 
Well Be mr C EUS DILES )ooce tis ayo icuurs cia s Os cere s 15 
AVILES “OCI GUUS) «a « os << on sieve sedi oes 25 
Gd AC SVEN GADIIES itis charset uses 4 ew ee 15 
DUO (SLR be tetanic a ssa s av eeiew «ale ecoaeeres 15 
Mountain Valley water (glass)............ 10 
Mountain “Valley <(pintyry so. 2 kas cis eces wee 15 
Beer and Ales. 
Pabst. Blue iba ies seen eee a oa as 15 
On draft and bottled. 
SHG MVOIBET oy mei ais so sci theistic orn ray ew Shee 15 
Bega Le RCS Gis oo teary s cio vciewe sles «oaks 15 
IS MBS le SO MUNia icc eats sia et oy orcs ee 25 
Burke“ssStout (splite yrs oe case excess. 15 
Wines. 
14 Bott. Bott. 
Mumm si (extrasdny) sos eee, oe $2.50 $4.50 
WR eesG dl cece eniuiie: Gack, “aaiy'e hee 2.50 4,50 
IPOMEGOEY: BOG ge ace ees soa sees 2.50 4.50 
Cooks Gmperial) iia. <ccees visa 1.00 2.00 
sparkling Burgundy .. ..:<05 <a. 1.00 2.00 
AEST AyD ATCO Wohi, sso a a) ek 75 1.00 


EM Te eaters cicaas a bea seks eee splits 1.25 
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The regular Cafe bill is divided into three 
parts: ‘‘Special To Day,’’ ‘‘Cooked to 
Order,’’ and ‘‘Ready to Serve.’’ The selec- 

tion is: 

THE SHERMAN CAFE. 
Special Today. 
Blue points 25 
Cream of chicken, soubise 10 
English beef broth 10 


Celery 20 Sliced tomatoes 15 
Queen olives 10 
Cooked to Order. 
Baked lake trout, Italienne.............. 40 
Broiled whitefish, potatoes Julienne....... 40 
Fried spring chicken, pan gravy.......... 50 
pweetpreads a la Poulette. 660 sc.s/0ic0s0% 45 
Planked tenderloin steak. .i...06« «06 ss 6% 65 
Chicken livers en Drochette «0.2. <s0<ee0 8s 40 
Ready to Serve. 
Creamed chicken, mushrooms............. 60 
Boiled beef tongue with spinach.......... 35 
Oost. pork. “apple: Sane s5..2x,,. seacciareree 30 
Roestoprime ribs of beck is isa.accs se eae 0.0 25 


Asparagus 20 June peas10 Stewed tomatoesl0 
Asparagus 20 June peas 10 
Stewed tomatoes 10 
Boiled potatoes in cream 10 
Fried sweet potatoes 10 
Head lettuce, sliced tomatoes 35 
Celery tomato Mayonnaise 35 
Apple pie 5 Mince pie 5 
Vanilla or chocolate ice cream 10 
Lemon peaches 15 
Grape fruit 15-25 Assorted fruit 20 
Roquefort cheese 20 
Waukesha cream cheese 15 


* * * 


In the Lunch Room the regular bill of 
fare is similar to that of the Cafe, except 
that the prices are a little lower for some 
dishes, aud the ‘‘ready to serve’’ section 
lists fewer dishes, as may be noticed in 
comparing this with the preceding card. 


THE SHERMAN LUNCH ROOM. 
Special Today. 
Blue points 25 
Cream of chicken, soubise 10 
English beef broth 10 
Queen olives 10 Sliced tomatoes 10 


Chow chow 5 
Cooked to Order. 
Fried fillet of trout Italienue............. 35 
Broiled whitefish, Saratoga chips......... 35 
Broiled spring chicken with bacon........ 45 


Cale sively tried Onion 205 23s occ dca aces 25 
Hamburger steak, mushroom sauce....... 30 
Veal cutlets breaded, tomato sauce........ 35 


Ready to Serve. 


Boiled beef tongue with spinach.......... 30 
HOast prime Tips OL DEEL. .\c. ccs. sas eee 25 
Fried sweet potatoes 10 French fried 10 
Cucumber and celery salad 20 
Pie a la mode 10 Assorted cake 10 
Vanilla or chocolate ice cream 10 
Green gage plums 10 Bananas with cream 10 
* * % 


In the lunch room, however, there is a 
special business lunch for twenty-five cents, 
which is popular. This lunch is printed on 
a card listing a few ‘‘cooked to order’’ 
dishes, and, with the combination, the checks 
average considerably higher than twenty-five 
cents. This is a typical card: 


THE SHERMAN LUNCH ROOM. 
Business Lunch. 


Cream of chicken, Soubise 
or 
English beef broth 
Baked lake trout, Italienne 
Boiled beef tongue, with spinach 
Roast pork, apple sauce 
Roast prime ribs of beef 
Stewed tomatoes 
Mashed or boiled potatoes 
Steamed diplomat pudding, rum sauce, or pie 
Coffee or milk 


Queen olives 10 Sliced tomatoes 10 


Cooked to Order. 


Veal cutlets, saute, Marengo............. 40 
Spanish “Omelet teas oes ce aves aoe ae cas 35 
Creamed eggs with asparagus............. 35 


June peas 10 Wax beans 10 
Fried sweet potatoes 10 
Apple pie 5 Mince pie 5 
Vanilla or chocolate ice cream 10 
Grape fruit 15-25 Green gage plums 10 


The lunch room does quite a heavy break- 
fast and after-theatre business. It also serves 
to suit the convenience or purse of guests 
of the hotel who may not wish to patronize 
the restaurant for all their meals, but to 
get a light lunch at moderate cost, without 
leaving the hotel to find it in an outside 
restaurant. The lunch room has proved to be 
one of the most profitable departments of 
the house. 


The service is altogether by waitresses. 
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LABOR MARKET TO BE CONSIDERED 

When the hotel is located at or near a labor 
market, where the steward can easily select new 
help on short notice, they can be more severely 
dealt with than if he must send to other towns, 
thereby depending entirely on enployment agen- 
cies, necessitating an expense of railroad fare, 
and when they come are often found to be not 
so good as what you have. The good help do not 
as a rnle want to leave the cities, if they can 
help it, unless exceptional good salaries are 
offered. 


Some Help Need More Watching Than Others 
There is seldom a time when all the help is 
just what they should be. Some need more 
watching than others, but by using proper 
efforts it is often the case that some who prove 
poorly at first can be made to do good work. 

In order that the steward manages with suc- 
cess, he should set a good example by being a 
man of good moral habits and retain an even 
temper, not use profane or obscene language, 
abstain from tobacco in any form on duty and 
use no intoxicants. 


Rules Must Be Enforced 

It is well to have a printed code of rules 
posted in a conspicuous place, which should be 
strictly enforeed. Any rule is a laughable 
farce when no attention is paid to it, especially 
if the steward violates it himself. 

Too much can not be said against the use of 
tobacco. Think of the manager of the hotel 
showing a guest around, and, when entering 
the kitchen, to see a cook at work with a pipe 
or cigar in his mouth! another a chew of 
tobacco, spitting all over the floor! or a waiter 
carrying a meal with a mouth full of tobacco! 
It will not improve the visitor’s appetite to see 
such a thing, and his good opinion of the house 
will ke much lessened. 

Cleanliness shonld be one of the first and 
most important rules of the house. The work- 
ing department should always he in such a con- 
dition that the steward or manager can be 
proud to show visitors in every corner of the 
kitchen, pantries, ice boxes, bakery, storerooms 
or cellars, and say, ‘‘ we always keep it so.’’ 

I will here enumerate a table of rules for the 
government of help as an illustration: 


Rules for Government of Help 

1.—All employees must be punetual in report- 
mg for duty. 

2.—Every one must be elean in habit and im 
work, 

8.—There shall be no loud, boisterous or pro- 
fane language, nor whistiling or singing. 


4.—Kmployees coming late for their meals will 
not be served unless good cause is shown 
to the steward, who, if satisfied, will or- 
der service. 

Notice of meal hours will be found posted 

wm dining rooms. 

5.—Any one wishing to see an employee during 
werking hours must first obtain permis- 
sion from the steward. No visiting per- 
mitted otherwise. 

6.—No one allowed to stand or sit around iz 
the kitehen when off duty. 

7.—There shall be no smoking or chewing of 
tobaceo. 

8.—All breakage will be eharged to breaker at 
cost price. 

The penalty for violation of any of the above 
rules will be a fine or discharge from serviee, 
as the case may warrant. 

The above rules are simple, and yet suffi- 
ciently embrace all needs for any honse large or 
small. 


Early Morning Duties 

The steward should be an early riser and he 
about in time to see that the help’s meals are 
ready and promptly served, in order that they 
may be ready for duty when time requires them 
to be at their respective places, after which he 
passes to the ranges to see if the chef has 
everything needed. From there he inspects 


The Dish Heaters 

the dish heaters, sees if they have been prop- 
erly attended to. The dish heater is ocecasion- 
ally a source of annoyance, especially in houses 
where the steam fittmg is badly done; it may 
happen that just at a time when the dishes are 
needed they are cold, and nothing is more un- 
satisfactory than to serve a meal on eold dishes. 
It should therefore he the first thing looked 
after in the morning. By opening full both 
the supply and return valves, waiting about 
two minutes, and then closing the return down 
to about half a turn; and then, if it does not 
work, have the engineer open the traps, which 
will always start a circulation that may have 
become stopped during the night. 


The Egg Boiler 

After this comes the egg hoiler, of which we 
find a great many different kinds in use. Of 
late there are patent ones hy which the time 
required for boiling is regulated by clock or 
electricity. Where none of the latter are in 
nse, I would suggest a simple and good one 


made of sheet copper about 20 inches long by 


10 inches wide by 8 inches deep, resting on an 
iron frame about 2 feet high, in which place 
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a perforated pipe lengthwise, supplied with live 
steam. With this, water ean be brought to a 
boil in a very short time. The waiters place 
the eggs in small wire baskets, submerge in the 
boiling water, and watch time by a elock, which 
should have a place near by. 

Then the steward sees if the toast and cake 
ranges are in order. He then hands the serv- 
ing lists for the day to the pantry and gives his 
directions for the serviee, in order that requisi- 
tions ean be made on the storerooms in good 
season. 

Then he goes to the bakery and pastry and 
sees that bread and rolls are on time. 

He sees if the yardmen are attending to their 
morning work. 

The steward then goes to the storeroom and 
arranges his bills of fare for the printer (often 
this latter work is done the evening before). 

He then goes to his breakfast, and after that 
superintends the serving of the best part of the 
morning meal before going to market. 

[Where there is an assistant or inside stew- 
ard it is the latter’s duty to attend to the de- 
tail of the inside work above referred to, while 
the steward attends to the bills of fare and 
then goes to market. | 


Steward Superiniend Carving and Service 
(American Plan) 

The steward should be baek from his trip 
to the market in time to superintend the serv- 
ing of the midday meal, especially where din- 
ner is served at that time. At breakfast the 
guests eome in the dining room more scattered 
from the opening to the closing of the door, 
but not so with the other meals of the day. 
For these the guests usually eome in a rush, 
and the steward should be on hand to avoid any 
confusion likely to arise in the serving depart- 
ment on account of the impatienee of the 
waiters, and, also to see that a full supply of 
everything on the menu is constantly on hand; 
also that the carving and serving of the proper 
quantity for a portion is m aeeordance with his 
directions. 

In order to direct the serving from the earv- 
ing stand economically, and at the same time 
attractively, the steward should himself be a 
master of the art of carving. 

TO BE A GOOD CARVER IS AN ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT WHICH EVERY STEWARD 
IS PROUD OF. 


Where a competent and trustworthy earver is 
not permissible, the steward should by all 
means take «a personal interest in this work, 
and he will thereby save many a dollar for the 
house. 


After the midday meal is over the steward 
attends to his special work, such as banquets, 
eollations, luncheons, ete., if there be any on 
that day, and arranges his menus for such 
spreads as may be ordered or in prospeetive. 

After this he ehecks and O. K.’s his previous 
day’s bills and sends them to the office. 


The Checker 

There are many systems of cheeking whieh 
may be seleeted from to suit special require- 
ments. I will not here reeommend any special 
checking system, as all have their good points, 
and it is largely a matter of proper applica- 
tion of the system as to whether it be satis- 
factory or not. I will say, however, that 
among the systems very generally used are the 
Kuhn, Loeck-Stub, Whitney, Hieks, Cash Regis- 
ter, and a number of others, some of them con- 
trolled by letters patent, and many of them 
elaborate and more or less expensive to operate. 

The comptroller’s department of a hotel is 
of very great importanee, however, as without 
it there is great opportunity for dishonest em- 
ployees to steal from the house. 

A cheek should be kept on all articles of food 
whieh leave the kitchen to be served to guests, 
and, also, foods taken out of the house, as 
traveling lunehes, or foods sold in the manner 
of groceries to be taken ont of the house in 
unprepared form. 

The checker ’s office is usually situated at some 
point most eonvenient between the kitehen and 
dining rooms or cafés. Here the man in charge 
registers the names of the waiters and their 
numbers, (The headwaiter or captain in eharge 
usually provides eaeh waiter with a number in 
form of a brass eheek or other denotor whieh 
the waiter exehanges for a numbered badge 
after his name has been registered by the 
comptroller. ) 

After the waiter has been given his num. 
bered badge, the comptroller supplies him with 
the required number of guest eheeks;-on whieh 
the order for food or drinks is written either 
by waiter or guest, as the house rule may be. 

When the eheck is made ont, the waiter takes 
it to the kitchen, and orders the items from 
the several divisions in the kitehen. When his 
Service is eompleted, the waiter takes his tray 
and stops at the ehecker’s stand, where it is 
inspeeted by the checker, and the inventory 
compared with the written order on the eheck. 
When all is correet, the cheeker verifies, and 
the waiter passes on to the dining room and 
serves his gnest. 

When the waiter has finished his watch, he 
returns to the comptroller with his clearance 
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stub and unusued checks, which are checked 
with the number with which he was issued. 
(The cheeks are issued in consecutive number, 
of course.) If he is clear the comptroller gives 
him an O. K. check, which passes him out of 
the house. ; 

This division is checked daily by the auditor 
or his assistant, and is compared with the re- 
turns of the cashier. 


The Morals Must Be Looked After 

The steward should try to maintain the high- 
est possible standard of morality among his 
help, for there is nothing more disgusting than 
to come in the kitchen and find the help using 
janguage of intimacy and profanity. There 
should be no familiarity between the male and 
female help while at work, or anywhere as long 
as in the house. Where a rule to this effect 
is not strictly enforced the organization be- 
comes corrupt and short-lived. 


Reprimands 

If the steward find any of his help violating 
a rule he should eall the offender to one side, 
away from the hearing cf the rest, and repri- 
mand in a firm manner, with injunctions and 
the penalties you will invoke at its repetition; 
unless the offense is of serious nature, when 
the penalties are applied at once. No offense 
should be overlooked more than once. Such 
treatment as the above results much better than 
where they are reprimanded in the presence of 
other help with a torrent of threats and oaths. 
When the offender is a man he will invariably 
resent it, and at times leave the house at once. 
And it is not manly to swear at helpless girls 
—only a bully would do so. Furthermore, such 
proceedings create disturbances which cause the 
rest to neglect their work while it occurs, and 
the help lose respect for such a manager. 


As to Intoxicants 

The use of intoxicating drinks should not be 
permitted in the kitchen. The custom of it 
being furnished to the cooks is entirely foreign, 
and I know of no instance wherein it hag 
proven beneficial; and when the American ecdu- 
eated cook comes to rule the kitchen, I have no 
doubt the use of beer, wine or whisky as a 
beverage in the kitchen, will pass away. Its 
effect on the cooks while before the range has 
a tendency to excite, and often trouble has 
been traced to this source. Where cooks are 
allowed to drink, others feel they have the same 
right and will try to get it in some way. Where 
there is drunken help there is also profanity: 
both go hand in hand, and both offenses should 
be strictly dealt with. An example should be 


made of the first offender; if the others value 
their places they will be more careful. 
Impartiality in Decisions 

Strict impartiality should be the steward’s 
motto. In all his dealings he should not fine 
or discharge one and excuse another guilty of 
the same offense, unless the one is the cause of 
both. 

When there is complaint of a waiter not 
receiving proper attention, or any other differ- 
ence which may arise, both parties concerned 
should be brought together, and the cause will 
Soon be ascertained and can be adjusted. 

A decision when once made should not be 
changed. It is like a judge of a court, in whom 
the public soon loses faith if he can be per- 
suaded to reverse his own decisions. 


The Breakage and Fines Book 


The steward should have a book in which an 
account of all breakage is kept, the name of 
breaker, articles and cost thereof, also such 
fines as he may have imposed for violating 
rnles. Every evening a transcript of the day’s 
charges in this book is sent to the bookkeeper, 
so that the amount may be charged to their 
account and deducted from their wages. In all 
cases the ones so charged or fined should be 
notified at once, as it avoids complaints and dis- 
appointment. 


No Visiting During Working Hours 

There should be no visiting of help during 
working hours, and no strangers should be per- 
niitted to enter the working department, except 
on very urgent matters; then only with a pass 
from the office. Such visits always cause a 
disturbance or hindrance of some kind. There 
should be only one entrance to the working 
part of the house, where all help must enter 
and leave. At this entrance is usually a guard 
or watchman who admits no one but employees, 
aud inspects all packages coming and going— 
this is to prevent any attempt at dishonesty. 


Evening Duties (American Plan) 

When work is done at night the steward sees 
that the chef has his meat rooms and ice boxes 
properly locked; that dishheaters, partries, ete., 
are in good order for the next day. 


Warning Signs 

There should be signs at all entrances that 
none but employees are allowed to enter their 
respective departments; then only during work- 
ing hours. The steward cannot be too striet 
in the enforcement of this rule; it helps to 
avoid leakages, which will occur in any house 
where help is permitted to come and go at will. 
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Quality of Help : 
The help in the house should be the best that 
can be had for the wages the house can afford. 
Help can be had of all classes and all prices. 
It is seldom that a good hand is found willing 
to work for extremely low wages, and then he 
only stays until something better is found. 


No Profit in Cheap Help 

I have never as yet found an instance wherein 
a steward has met with lasting success, whose 
-custom it is, upon newly entering on his duties, 
to try to impress the management of the house 
that he can reduce the expenses below those of 
his predecessor by discharging all forces in his 
contro] and replacing them with cheaper help, 
which often (I may say, invariably) results 
in a house sheltering a lot of material who can 
find work nowhere else. Such a method has 
not only the effect to lower the standard of the 
help, but it also lowers the service, which, after 
this steward loses his position, his successor 
cannot readily improve, unless the original 
scale of wages is restored. 





Organization of a 40-Room Country Hotel 
(American Plan) 

I will endeavor to illustrate the organizations 
of several houses that have come under my 
notice, from a smal] forty-room country hotel 
to a large summer resort, all of them success- 
fully managed and making money for their 
proprietors. 

First: A forty-room country house, cater- 
ing to transients at $2.00 a day, the force is as 
follows: 

The proprietor, who acts as his own steward. 
There are in the office— 


1 clerk. 

1 porter, who also does the housework. 

1 boy, who makes the calls and answers bells 
and keeps the office clean. 

2 bartenders. 

The kitchen crew, colored, as follows— 

1 head cook, man. 

1 pastry cook, woman. 

] assistant cook (man), who also does pan 
washing. 

1 vegetable cleaner. 

1 yardman (colored), who kills the poultry, 
makes the soap, and keeps the kitchen 
supphed with fuel. 

1 bar porter, who also acts as storekeeper. 

1 dishwasher. 


In the dining room are three girls. They 
keep the dining room in order, wash silver and 
glasses, scrub the dining room floor twice a 
week, say Wednesdays and Saturdays, and mop 
the same all other days. They are reinforced 
at meal times by two chambermaids. When 
business is rushing an extra dining room girl 
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is engaged. The proprietor acts as head waiter; 
his wife is housekeeper. She has 3 girls, inecind- 
ing the two helping at the tables; they keep 
the rooms in order and attend to the cleaning 
of paints. Two colored women do the laundry 
work. The house is noted for cleanliness and 
setting a good table, and has always been a 
money maker. 

The proprietor of the above house has a con- 
tract with the butcher to furnish all meats at 
a fixed rate—steaks, chops, roasts, boiling beef, 
etc., at uniform price, the same butcher pre- 
paring all meats ready for cooking. 

The following breakfast, dinner and supper 
bills are fair specimens of meals served at this 


house: 
BREAKFAST. 


Oranges and apples. 





Oatmeal mush. 
Dry, buttered or milk toast. 





Fried chicken. 





Beef steak. Ham. Pork chops. 


I’ried apples and bacon. 





Eggs fried, hoiled or scrambled. 
Potatoes stewed, fried or baked. 





Hot rolls. Plain bread. 
red. Coffee, Milk. 
DINNER. 


Vegetahle soup. 
Fried Mississippi River catfish, tomato sauce. 
Pickled beets. Chow chow. Olives. 
Boiled mutton with turnips. 





Roast beef, brown gravy. 
Leg of veal with dressing. 


Baked chicken Pie. 
Apple fritters, brandy sauce. 





Boiled and mashed potatoes. 
Sugar corn. Tomatoes. 
String beans. 


Cabinet pudding. 
Peach pie. Custard pie. 
Wine jelly. 


Fruit. 
Coffee. Milk. 
SUPPER. 


Corn meal mush and milk. 
Cream toast. 





Baked bananas. 


Liver and bacon. 
Sausage, 
Fried or boiled eggs. 
Stewed pigsfeet. 


Cold roast heef. 
German fried potatoes. 


Sirloin steak. 





Mutton. 
Baked potatoes. 


Ham. 





Hot waffles. Biscuits. Plain hread. 
Apple sauce. 
Tea, Coffee. Milk. 


The bills are changed daily and are written 
by the clerk for each meal. 

There are often served at this house lodge 
installation and ball suppers, when as many as 
a hundred couples are entertained. The pro- 
prietor never has any trouble to secure wait- 
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resses for an occasion of this kind, as there are 
always plenty of girls of respectable families 
pleased to give a helping hand. The chef and 
the pastry cook begin to prepare about two 
days in advance, and when the time comes and 
all is ready you wil} see as nice a table deco- 
rated with a profusion of flowers, stands of 
fruit and ornamentals of salads, jellies, cakes, 
etc., as you could wish for. 


Organization of a 100-Room $2.50-a-day Hotel 
The organization of a 100-room hotel at $2.50 
per day in a small city is about as follows: 


1 steward. 

1 headwaiter. 

Chef and crew consisting of: 

1 second, 

1 broiler, 

1 fry cook, 

1 vegetable cook, 

1 fireman and pan washer. 
dishwashers. 

silver washer. 

frnit pantry girl. 

baker and pastry cook combined. 
baker ’s helper. 

scrubber who does al] the kitchen cleaning. 
storekeeper. 

girls in help’s ball. 


The fruits, ete., are served direct from the 
storeroom, which is located on the same floor 
with and adjoining the kitchen, there being 
direct communication. The coffee making is 
done by one of the waiters, the baking of grid- 
dle cakes and toasting bread is done by the 
baker’s helper. The carving is done by the 
head cook and his assistant. 

There is no cream bought for the house, but 
the dairyman brings the milk fresh from the 
farm in the morning. It is then placed in cans, 
whieh are supplied with air-tight eccvers, the 
milk is then placed in a box filled with ice 
water continually flowing from the large re- 
frigerator. The next morning the cans are 
taken out and the milk drawn off by means of 
a faucet, leaving the cream in the can. There 
is no pantry, everything is served from the 
kitchen, bakeshop and storeroom, which makes 
bookkeeping ratber difficult. 

The folowing are fair samples of breakfast, 
dinner and supper bills: 


BREAWKFAST. 
Fruit in season. 
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Rolled oats or Farina in cream. 


Radishes. 
Broiled bluefish, pars 
ried panfish. 





cous onions. 
ey butter. 





Sirloin or tenderloin steak, plain or with onions. 
Ham. Calves liver and bacon. 
Mutton chops. 





I.amh hash on toast. 
Chipped beef in cream. 
IExgs as ordered. 


French fried or stewed potatoes. 





Rolls. Muffins. Toast. 
Griddle cakes, maple syrup. 
Apple butter. 

Tea. Coffce. Cocoa. 
DINNER. 


Split pea soup. 
Boiled lake trout, anchovy sauce. 
Hollandaise potatoes. 





Olives. Young onions. Pickles. 





Roast beef, drip gravy. 
Tame duck stuffed, apple sauce. 





Irish stew, Dublin style. 
Spanish puffs, wine sauce. 





Mashed potatoes. 
Stewed tomatoes. 
Sugar corn. 


Boiled potatoes. 
Green peas. 





, Sago pudding, lemon sauce. 
Minee pie. Cocoanut pie. 
Almond ice cream. Assorted cake. 

Nuts and raisins. Fruit. 
Cheese crackers. 
offee,. 


SUPPER. 
Sardines on toast. 








Mangoes. Olives. 





Cracked wheat or pearl barley. 


Fried yellow pike, tomato sauce. 
Potatoes au Gratin. 





Broiled oysters on toast. 





Sirloin or tenderloin steak. 
Pork chops. 





Cold: Roast heef, ham and tongue. 





Eggs as ordered. 





Potatoes, baked, boiled or Saratoga. 
Potato salad, 





Toast. 
Strawberry jam. Cake. 
Coffee. Chocolate. Tea. 

At this bouse were served numerous ban- 
quets, luncheons and collations. One of these 
was a repast for 450 Knights of Pythias at 
one seating, price 50 cents a plate. The dining 
rooms would only accommodate 200, and in 
order to seat the balance all adjoining sample 
rooms, parlors, and hallways had to be utilized. 
In this way room for all was found and every- 
body served and satisfied. There was no 
printed menu, and everything, excepting ice 
cream, oysters and coffee was on the tables be- 
fore the guests were seated. The following 
was served: 


Tea rolls. Plain bread. 








Stewed oysters. 
Crackers. 
Relishes. 

Assorted sandwiches. 
Chicken salad. 
Sardines. 
Deviled eggs. 
Ice cream. Cake. 
Coffee. 


This was a successful house and made money 
for the proprietor. The help was not always 
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the best. There was one bad feature with this 
house, and that was the help roomed all in one 
hall regardless of color or sex; the result can 
be imagined! 


Organization of a Two-Hundred-Room City 
Hotel of the First Class. 
The following is the organization of a 200- 
room house in Chicago, rates $3.50 to $5.00 
per day, located in the business district: 


1 steward. 
1 inside steward, 
1 headwaiter. 


Kitchen crew of ten, including: 

chef, 

second, 

roast cook and broiler, 

fry cook, 

butcher and cold meat man, 

vegetable ceok, 

fireman and chicken butcher combined, 
pan washer, 

kitchen girls. 


bt 
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1 pastry cook. 
lL baker. 
1 girl to help in bakeshop. 
1 girl in fruit pantry. 
1 girl in coffee pantry. 
1 girl in silver pantry. 
2 dishwashers (men) with machine. 
1 storekeeper. 
~ 1 yardman, 


The help is all of the best class and well 
paid. The service is of the finest that mouey 
ean buy. The whole organization works to per- 
fection. The inside steward superintends the 
serving of all meals. The chief steward spends 
but little time in the pantries; he buys the 
supplies, to last not over a week. The milk 
aud cream are supplied from a herd of Jerseys 
helonging to the owner of the hotel. The bilis 
of fare are perfect, the following being fair 
samples: 


BREAKFAST. 


Strawberries. Orauges. Baked apples. 





Cracked wheat. 
Stewed oysters. 


Oatmeal, Cerealine. 
Fried oysters. 
Fried—Perch, smelts, codfish cakes. 
Broiled—Bluefish, fresh mackerel, shad, 
Salt mackerel, whitefish smoked salmon. 





Lamb steak with bacon. 

Tenderloin steak. Sirloin steak. 
Breakfast bacon. Ham. Pig’s feet. 
Calf’s liver and bacon. 

Veal cutlet. Honeycomb tripe. Mutton chops. 

Pork chops. 





Oconomowoc sausage, broiled or fried. 





Broiled chicken. 
Fried onions. 


Stewed lamb kidneys. 
Chipped beef in cream. 
Fried bananas, 


Browned corned beef bash. Fried hominy. 





Potatoes—Baked, French fried Lyonnaise, 
Mashed brown, Saratoga. stewed in cream, au 
gratin, German fried, fried sweet potatoes. 

Eggs a la Meyerbeer. 
Omelette with rum. 


Eggs poached. 
Scrambled eggs with oysters. 
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Graham rolls. French rolls. Corn bread. 
Crescents. Wheat muffins. Toast to order. 
Wheat and rice cakes. 





English breakfast, Ceylon, Oolong and green tea. 
Coffee. Chocolate. Cocoa. 


LUNCH. 


Blue points. | 
Bouillon with rice. 


Welsh rarebit. 
Radishes. 





Dil! pickles. Olives. 





Fillet of Pomano au Vin Blane. 
Cucumbers. Potatoes vendome. 





Chicken livers sauté fi la Financiére. 
Macaroni, Milauaise. 





Roast ribs of beef. 

Roast fricandcau of lamb, tomato sauce. 
COLD: Roast beef, ham, mutton, turkey, veal, 
Beef tongue, boned pig's feet, lamb’s tongue. 
Sardines. 





Lobster mayounaise. Lettuce. 





Mashed potatoes. Fried sweet potatoes. 








Succotash, Boiled potatoes, Tomato fritters. 
Butter rolls. 
Apple pic. Pumpkin pie, - Silver cake. 


Black cherries, Assorted cake. 





Fruit sherbet. 











Fruit. Figs. Dates. 
Neufchatel, Swiss, Young American and Edam 
cheese. 

Coffee. Tea, Milk. Sweet cider. 
DINNER. 

Blue points. 

Radishes. Salted almonds. Olives. 





Cream of terrapin, Baltimore. 
Consommé Printaniére. 





Deviled crabs en coquilles. 


Baked roe shad, sauce Venitienne. 
Cucumbers. Potatoes Marquise. 





Roast tenderloin of beef larded, sauce Béarnaise. 
Roast turkey, cranberry sauce. 





Croquettes of swceetbreads, sauce Supréme. 
Oyster patties 4 la Romaine. 





Beignets of pineapple, sauce Chartreuse. 





Mashed potatoes. 
Sweet potato croquettes. 
Asparagus . Kohl-rabi. 


Boiled potatoes. 
Spinach with egg. 
Parsnip fritters. 





Rum punch. 





Groiled squab on toast. 
Lettuce and tomato. 





2 Steamed apple roll, wine sauce. 
Apricot pie. Cream glacé, Lemou custard. ple. 
Lady cake. Assorted cake. 
Bisque ice cream. 


Fruit. Dates. 
Assorted nuts. 





Figs. 
Raisins. 





Roquefort and Imperial cheese 
Coffee. 


‘Working Force of Large Resort Hotel 

The following constitutes the working force 
of a large and fashionable summer resort of 
about 500 rooms, the nearest base of supplies 
being 350 miles distant: 


1 steward. 
1 headwaiter. 
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Kitchen crew of 17, including: 
chef, 

second cook, 

assistant second, 

roast cooks and broilers, 

fry cooks, 

butcher, 

eold meat man, 

coffee man, 

vegetable cook, 

help’s cook, 

fireman and chicken butcher, 
pan washer aud fish cleaner, 
3 girls. 
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1 pastry cook. 

2 helpers. 

(Bread, pastry and ive cream served hy them.) 

2 girls in fruit pantry. 

2 storekeepers (one the printer). 

5 yardmen: 

1 to help receive goods, 

1 to handle ice, 

1 to keep yard and lawn in order. 
1 to handle the garbage. 

1 roustabout. 

10 dishwashers, including: 1 man who oper- 
ates the machine, 3 men sorters and 6 
girls. 

4 waiters in helps’ hall. 

When the house is running full capacity, the 

headwaiter’s crew consists of himself, second 
and third assistants, and about 100 waiters. 


* * « 


A Check on the American Plan Dining Room, 

' and an Analysis of Twenty-Seven Orders 
to Tilustrate the Economy of This System 
of Control, as in Operation at The Elms, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


The Elms is operated American plan, and the 
dining room orders are unrestricted from menu 
eards that afford abundant selection. In this 
hotel, however, very little food goes to waste 
from over-ordering by guests or bringing im 
what is not ordered by the waiters. This 
economy is accomplished by having the guests 
write their orders on a check, similar to the 
way it is done in the average first-class res- 
taurant. 


The writing of the order by the guest appears 
to have the same effect, or very nearly so, that 
it does in the restaurant, where every dish has 
its separate price. In other words, those who 
write their order put onto the card only what 
they want, and seldom, if ever, over-order; and 
the waiter brings from the kitchen exactly what 
is written on the check, no more, no less. If 
he attempts to bring more the checker who in- 
ventories his tray detects the steal. And the 
diner is better served for the reason that there 
is no guesswork about what is coming to him 
from the kitchen. He does get what he orders. 


He is not bothered by the waiter having for- 
gotten this or that, or brought something else 
instead of what was ordered. 


Analysis of the Checks. 

We asked Manager Newhart how this check- 
ing system worked. He replied: ‘‘Fine! The 
guests, as they get used to it, prefer it. It 
certainly improves the service, and is a great 
economy for the house.’’ We then asked Mr. 
Newhart if he would permit us to take a dozen 
or more checks of a single meal, selected at 
random, and analyze them to learn the average 
number of dishes ordered by each guest— 
ehecks used for the dinner of that day, for in- 
stance (Sunday, November 10). Mr. Newhart 
immediately produced the buneh of dinner 
checks, and eleven were lifted from it and given 
to us for analysis. Here is the result: 

The eleven checks carried orders for twenty- 
Seven persons, and a comparison of the checks 
with the menu card (after the portion sheet 
idea) showed the follows orders: 

Blue points on half shell, 19. 

Consomme Princess, 3. 

Chicken gumbo with rice, 15. 

Radishes, 9. 

Celery, 14. 

Queen olives, 10. 

Steamed Columbia River salmon, 2. 

Orange fritters, benedictine sauce, 10. 

Chicken, fried, Maryland style, 18. 

Sweetbreads glacé, with champignons, 3. 

Oysters, a la Newburg, 1. 

Sphaghetti an parmesan, 2. 

Dinner rolls, 7. 

Corn bread, 6. 

Prime ribs of beef, au jus, 2. 

Stuffed turkey, cranberry sauce, 13. 

Hashed potatoes, 12. 

Candied sweet potatoes, 17. 

Asparagus tips, polonaise, 19. 

French peas in cream, 3. 

Lettuce salad, 6. 

Chicken salad, 1. 

Puneh Victoria, 17. 

Lemon meringue pie, 5. 

Apricot pie, 5. 

Marascino ice cream, 16. 

Roquefort cheese, 14. 

Neufchatel cheese, 1. 

Saratoga flakes, 1. 

Coffee, 14. 

Tea, 2. 

Milk, 5. 

Buttermilk, 3. 

This shows that 27 guests were served with 
275 dishes, or an average of ten and one-fifth 
dishes to the person; this including soups, 
relishes, entrees, meats, vegetables, salads, pas- 
tries and beverages. 
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Jt must be born in mind that the portions 
served were American plan portions; that is, 
the small, or rational portion. 

Putting the price of this dinner at $1.00, the 
analysis shows these dishes were sold at an 
average of ten cents each. 

A further analysis, by pricing the different 
items on the bill on the ‘modified 4 la carte’’ 
plan, ranging the items from five cents each 
for beverages, relishes, breads, potatoes, pies; 
ten cents for ice creams, punch, asparagus tips, 
soups; fifteen cents for fritters and oysters; 
twenty cents for fish; twenty-five cents for 
chicken Maryland and sweetbreads; thirty cents 
for roast beef and turkey, and other dishes in 
proportion, shows a total of $29.65, as against 
the $27.00 that would be paid at the flat dol- 
lar-a-meal price. 

If this card was priced according to the 
average first-class restaurant bill of fare the 
receipts from the number of dishes ordered 
would have been more than double. But, if the 
twenty-seven orders were made from a restau- 
rant card, instead of averaging ten dishes to 
each check per person, the number would be 
considerably less, and the portions, of course, 
very much larger. 

With this method of American plan service 
check in vogue at the Elms Hotel, the service is 
simplified. The ice boxes are more easily con- 
trolled, and the matter of using up all good 
food to advantage is accomplished without the 
danger of spoilage that comes from carrying the 
great variety necessary to back up the restau- 
rant card. With this method of service, it is 
easier to estimate and provide about the right 
quantity of food for the meals; also to manage 
so that the cost of the meals can be very nearly 
determined in advance, and a profit made on the 
dining room. 

One feature in particular that will be no- 
ticed, and that will impress itself forcefully on 
all those who are considering ways and means to 
reduce the cost of feeding their guests, is that 
of the twenty-seven diners, only fifteen ordered 
the highest priced dishes, and only two of them 
ordered beef. 

The checks at the Elms are specially ruled 
and consecutively numbered. This is a sample 


ruling: P= 


Typical Menus. 
Typical breakfast, dinner and supper cards 


are herewith presented: 

BREAKFAST 
Grape fruit Baked apple wlth cream 
Comb honey Sliced orange 
Apple jelly 

Grape nuts 


Grapes 
Stewed prunes 
Stewed figs 


Oat meal Hominy grits 


Cream of wheat Boiled rice Corn flakes 
Broiled Lake Superior whitefish, parsley butter 
Broiled or boiled salt mackerel, lemon butter 
Stewed codfish in cream 
Sirloin steak Tenderloin steak 
Lamb chops Pork chops 
Country cured ham or bacon 
Farm sausage 
Eggs as ordered 
Ham omelet 
Jelly omelet Parsley omelet 
Calf’s liver and hacon 
Browned corned beef hash 
Fried apples with salt pork 
Fried corn meal mush 
Baked potatoes Potatoes stewed in cream 
German fried potatoes 
Breakfast rolls Graham muffins 
Dry toast Milk toast Buttered toast Dipped toast 
Waffle or wheat cakes with maple syrup 
Coffee Tea Milk Cocoa Postum 


Plain omelet 


—— 


DINNER. 
Blue points on half shell 


Consomme princess Chicken gumbo with rice 
Radishes Celery Queen olives 
Steamed Columbia River salmon, hollandaise sauce 
Parisienne potatoes 
Chicken fried, Maryland style 
Sweetbreads glaced with champignons 
Oysters a la Newburg 
Spaghetti, au parmesan 
Orange fritters, Benedictine sauce 
Dinner rolls Corn bread 
Prime ribs of beef, au jus 
Stuffed turkey, cranberry sauce 
Mashed potatoes Candied sweet potatoes 
Asparagus tips, polonaise French peas in cream 
Lettuce salad Chicken salad 
Puneh Victoria 

Lemon meringue pie 
Maraschino ice cream 
Roquefort cheese 

Saratoga flakes 





Apricot pie 
Assorted cakes 
Neufchatel cheese 
Bent's water crackers 











Coffee Tea Milk Cocoa 
Postum Malted milk Buttermilk 
ELMS HOTEL 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. No. 12345 
No. Persons 


Waiter No. Date 
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SUPPER 
Blue points on half shell 
Clam bouillon Strained chicken gumbo en tasse 
Cream of Wheat Boiled rice 
Broiled fresh mackerel, lemon butter 
Steamed finnan haddie, parsley butter 
Broiled sirloin steak Lamb chops 
Broiled bacon 
Eggs: fried, scrambled, meyerbeer 
Omelettes: plain, Spanish, rum 
Minced turkey with green peppers 
German fried potatoes Baked potatoes 
Potatoes hashed in cream 
Cold roast beef Cold tongue Cold ham 
Lettuce with egg Potato salad 
Hot tea hiscuit Corn bread 
Grapes Oranges Bananas 
Orange sherbet Assorted cakes 
Cocoanut custard pie 
Roquefort cheese Imported Swiss cheese 
Bent's water crackers Saratoga flakes 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Postum 
. Milk Malted milk Buttermilk 

The drinking water served is from the famous 

lithia No. 1 springs 
* * * 

Organization of a 500-Room Busy European 
Flan Hotel Located in the Theatre District of 
a Large City. 

In many instances the size of the hotel or 
number of rooms it contains has no direct bear- 
ing on the kitchen organization; for instance, 
in many hotels in the cities none but the kitchen 
help receive their meals; all the others are en- 
gaged with the understanding that they eat at 
home or elsewhere. Also many hotels are so 
situated that but few guests are there to cer- 
tain meals. Then, too, there are what is known 
as ‘‘apartment hotels,’’ where many guests 
seek the neighboring restaurants for a change; 
and for these it requires differently arranged 
crews. Therefore, rules of organization waich 
apply well in one instance will fail in another. 

The following represents the organization of 
a 500-room busy hotel in the theater district of 
a large city: 
chef, 
second cook, 
night chef, 
butcher, 
roast cook, 
assistant second cook, 
garde manger, 
carver, 
fry cooks, 
chicken butcher, 
helps’ eook, 
pot washers, 
fireman, 
sewer man, 
bead vegetable cook, 
assistant vegetable cooks, 
day steward, 
night steward, 
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pantry steward, 
checkers, 

fruit pantry, 

eoffee pantry, 

first officers’ waiters, 
second officers’ waiters, 
helps’ hall waiters, 
helps’ hall dishers, 
chicken cooks, | 
silver pantry, 

dishes, 

ice man, 

oyster man, 

linen man, 

pastry (including ice cream), 
bookkeeper, 
storekeepers, 

maitre d’hotel, 
eaptains, 

cashiers, 

waiters, 

bus boys, 

eafé pantry, 

bakers, 

mechaniec, 
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The foregoing list represents the minimum of 
working force during the light season. When 
the hotel is busy there may be additions in 
places where needed. The waiters and bus boys 
I do not enumerate accurately, as their number 
fluctuates almost continually. J will add, how- 
ever, that there may be about 30 to 50 waiters, 
and from 16 to 24 bus boys. This applies to a 
first-class hotel. 

All employees fill the position for which they 
are engaged. They have but little time for 
anything else. 

Whenever possible I apply the system of pro- 
motion from the ranks. 

In engaging help I endeavor to select men 
who seem willing to learn the business and show 
the quality that may be developed. You should 
begin training them immediately; show them 
everything that you can; you have no secrets 
in the business. If they comprehend from the 
heginning, and put their heart into it, you 
have the right man (if he proves honest). 

The coming men are from two sources: from 
the receiving room and from the control stand. 
These men should be shown recognition when 


possible. 
* * * 


Boards of health recommend ‘‘solution for- 
maldehyde, U. 8. P.,’’ as the most useful, sim- 
ple, and cheap remedy against flies. This is 
vouched for as a good fly poison: one pint of 
milk, one pint of water, one tablespoonful of 
formaldehyde, and one tablespoonful of sugar. 
The formaldehyde is not as poisonous as the 
usual fly paper, tho it embalms and kills all 
kinds of bacteria flies may carry around. 
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A LA CARTE MENUS 

In preparing and arranging 4 la earte bills 
of fare several points of importance should 
not be overlooked. In the first place there are 
usually three bills used—Breakfast, Luncheon 
aud Dinner. The breakfast is nearly always 
standing, and is printed and changed as the 
stock of them becomes exhausted; the luncheon 
and dinner bills are changed daily. Then there 
is the general bill of fare which, as in the case 
of the breakfast bill, is changed occasionally, 
as food novelties are received; and then in 
busy houses there are the special bills, such as 
quick lunch service and after theater special- 
ties, 

In making these menus from day to day it 
is necessary not to lose sight of consistency in 
your prices. There should be a self-evident 
reason why a dish or certain article of food 
should be charged differently on one bill of 
fare from another, which so often happens in 
all hotels. The general bill of fare should be 
the base for the prices charged in that particu- 
lar establishment or hotel, and the prices placed 
on the same should be based on a proper esti- 
mate of the cost of seating and serving the 
guest, regardless of the cost of the raw mate- 
rial. The latter is the merchandise with which 
you do your trading, the same as the grocery 
man. You must first find out, if possible, your 
expense account; then you will be better able 
to put the price on the goods you offer for sale, 
and make a living profit where such a thing is 
possible. 

During the seasons it often happens that an 
unexpected supply of fresh fish, game or poul- 
try may arrive, that by reason of its unex- 
pected abundance can be bought for a very low 
price. In such eases the caterer can take ad- 
vantage of the fact, and offer his patrons spe- 
cial dishes at a reasonable reduction. Such 
dishes are placed on the lunch, dinner or special 
bills, but the general bill is not interfered with 
—only the bills which are changed from meal 
to meal and are the bargain advertisements, 
so to speak. 


SPECIAL EGG BILL OF FARE 


(PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER) 


Boiled, (2) 25 (3) 35 Fried, (2) 25 Shirred, 30° Poached, 30 
Scrambled, 30 Plain Omelet, 30 


POACHED EGGS 


1, Soubise . . puree of onion and cream, on toast, 40 
2. Mirabeau . on anchovy toast, 40 

3. Perigord . . on toast with truffle sauce, 50 

4, O’Shaughnessy with fried tomatoes on toast, 50 

5. Benedict. . . . on toasted muffin, ham, Hollandaise, 50 
6, Jockey Club Bearnaise sauce, julienne of bacon, 50 
7. Strasbourgeoise . . on toast, with slice of goose liver, 40 

8. Reine. . chicken forcemeat, Allemande sauce, 40 
9, Gambetta . with fried calf brains, on toast, 40 
10. Martha. on toast, with lobster butter, 40 

li. Argenteuil . with puree of asparagus, on toast, 40 
i2, Chevalier . with puree of spinach, on toast, 40 
13. Princeof Wales. with bloater herring, 40 
14. Fin de Siecle. . . onartichoke bottom, Hollandaise sauce, §0 
15. Robinson. . . with chicken livers on toast, 40 
16. Nelson. . . on codfish cake. 45 


OMELET TES 


17, Portugaise . with fresh tomatoes, 40 

18, Fines Herbes ., with chives, shallots, parsley, 40 

19. Chartuctiere . * ; with onion and bacon, 40 

20. Spanish ‘ onion,green pepper, tomato,mushroom, $0 
21. Maitre d’ Hotel. . sweetbreads and fine herbs, 50 

22. Parisienne . chopped ham, green peas and onions, 50 
Zo: ‘Lorenzo. ' crabmeat. cream sauce, 45 

24. Mexicaine ‘shrimps, onion, green peppers, 50 

25. Glamard. . .. with puree of peas, cream sauce, 40 
26. Flamande - . with spinach and calf’s brains, 40 

27. Parmentiere . . diced potatoes bacon, tomato sauce, 40 
28. Provencale . ceres saute, 40 

29. Dumas. . cepes, shallots, garlic flavor, 40 

30. Peérigordine . . . truffles, cream sauce, 50 

31. Princesse . fresh mushrooms, allemande saucé, 49 
32. Saute . with sorrel, 40 

33. Nesselrode . . with puree of chestnuts, 40 

34 Du Barry . +» puree of cauliflower, 40 

35. Pre Sale. . . . with minced bacon, 40 

36. Argenteuil . .  . with asparagus tips, 40 

37. Yarmouth . with boneless bloater, 40 

38. Quaker Style. . . with shad roe, 40 


SWEET OMELETTES 


. -Macaroons, jelly, cream. sugar, 60 
40. Melba. . . peaches and raspberry sauce, 60 
41. Confiture. . . with preserves, 50 

42. German Pancakes with apple sauce, 40 

43. Omelette Russe . . with minced apples, 60 

44, Rum or Kirsch Omelette, 50 


SCRAMBLED EGGS 


39. Celestine. 


45. Creole... . On.on,green pepper, tomato,mushroom, 40 
46. Virginia Style . with Virginia ham, minced, 45 

47, Glaypool. . . goose liver and mushrooms, 50 

48. Viscomtesse . . . asparagus tips. lobster, on toast, 50 

49, Pecheure. . .. . with oysters, 40 


with crabmeat 40 

. with kidney, 40 

. chicken liver and fried tomatoes, 40 
in pattie shell, cream sauce. 40 


SHIRRED EGGS 


54. ala Turque . . with chicken livers, 40 

oo. VirginiaStyle . . with Virginia ham, 50 

56. Maison Blanch. . fresh mushrooms under glass, 50 

57. De Lesseps . calfs brains, capers, brown butter over, 40 
58. Hunter Style. . . chicken livers, olives, madeira sauce, 40 
59. Grande Duchesse asparagus tips, sherry wine sauce, 40 

60. Bonne Femme . - fulienne of salt pork, tomato sauce, 40 
61. Myerbeer with kidney, demi glace, 50 

62. Suisse . . grated Swiss cheese. baked in oven, 40 
63. Montmorency . artichoke, asparagus tips, cream sauce, 
64. Financtere . . chicken livers, olives, mushrooms, 40 

65, Mornay baked. cream sauce, Parmesan cheese, 40 
66. Portuguaise . . . with fried fresh tomatoes, 40 

67, aux Fines Herbes . with etives, shallots, parsley, 40 

68, au Beurre Noir. . with brown butter and capers. 40 


50. Mariniere . 
51. Montagniard . 
52. al' Opera. 
53. Duchesse . 


FROM THE CLAYPOOL, INDIANAPOLIS, 
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Mreakfast 


SERVICE PER PERSON 





FRUITS AND PRESERVES 


Grape Fruit 25 Orange 15 Orange sliced 20 Apple 15 Malaga Grapes 25 
Bananas 15 Sliced Bananas in cream 25 Orange Marmalade 20 Preserved Figs 25 


Hot House Grapes 1 50 lh. Orange Juice (glass) 25 Baked Apples 25 
Hawaiian or Fresh Pineapple 25 Casaba Melon 40 
Prunes in Claret 25 Individual Honey 20 Bar le Duc 30 
CEREALS, CAKES, ETC. 

Oat Meal 25 Homiay 25 Petitjohn 25 Cream of Wheat 25 
Force 25 Shredded Wheat Biscuit 25 Toasted Corn Flakes 20 


Corn, Wheat, Riee, Buckwheat Cakes served with Maple Syrup 25 
English Muffins 15 Buttered Toast 15 Milk Toast 20 Cream Toast 30 
Waffles (3) 30 Crescents 10 


FISH 


Salmon Steak 55 Whitefish 60 Filet of Sole Tartare 45  Finnan Haddie 40 
Salt Mackerel 40 Codfish Cakes 40 Kippered lerring 40 Yarmouth Bloater 40 


READY 
Steamed Haddock 40 Lobster Cutlet 50 
Halibut Steak Saute Menniere 55 Creamed Oyster on Toast 40 Eggs Mornay 45 


Calves Head Orly 40 Chicken Livers en Brochette 45 
Rumpsteak with fried Potatoes 50 Lamb Hash with Green Peppers 55 


EGGS AND OMELETTES 


Boiled (2) 25 Fried (2) 30 Poached on Toast 30 Scrambled plain 40 
Ham or Bacon 20 cents extra Shirred 30 with Browned Butter 40 
Omelette plain 40 with Parsley 40 Fresh Tomatoes 50 with Chicken Livers 50 
Fresh Mushrooms 55 ala Turque 50 Spanish Style 50 Asparagus Tips 55 


STEAKS, CHOPS, ETC. 


Breakfast Steak 50 Small Sirloin for one 115 for two 150 
Extra Sirloin 225 Hamburger Steak 60 Mutton Chop (1) 40 Pork Chop (1) 40 
Lamb Chops (2) 50 English Chop 75 (20 min.) Veal Cutlet plain or breaded 55 
Lamb Kidneys (3) 50 Broiled Bacon 30 Jones’ Farm Sausages 40 
Broiled Sweetbreads 65 Calf’s Liver and Bacon 45 Razorback Ham (2 slices) 45 

Corned Beef Hash browned 45 Chicken Hash with Green Peppers 60 

Lamb Kidneys saute au Madere 55 


POTATOES 
Baked 15 Fried 20 Saute 20 Lyonnaise 25 Saratoga 15 
Hashed Cream 20 Hashed Brown 20 Au Gratin 20 


COFFEE, TEA, ETC. 


Coffee, small pot 15; large pot, for two 30 
Chocolate, small pot 20; large pot 30 Cocoa, small pot 20; large pot 30 
Horlick’s Malted Milk 15 Postum Cereal 20 35 
English Breakfast, Green, Young Hyson or Orange Peacoe Tea 
small pot 15; large 30 


Mitk—Espedaily Botlled—From Belle-Vernon Mapes Farm 


Hote! Statler, Clebeland 
January 2, 1913 
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Hunch 


> OYSTERS AND CLAMS 
Blue Points 25 Little Necks 25 Cotuits 30 Cocktail 5c extra 
Crab Flake Cocktail 65 Lobster Cocktail 65 
RELISHES 
Anchovies 40 Stuffed Mangoes (2)15 Bismarck Herring 40 Beluga Caviar 1 00 
Tomato a la Russe 40 Grape-Fruit Supreme 75 California ripe Olives 30 
SOUPS 
Cup of strained Gumbo 20 Chicken Okra 25 Essence of Tomato 20 Clam Broth 20 
Hot or Cold Consomme 20 Cream of Tomatoes 25 Mongole 25 
Consomme Sevigne 25 Minestrone Milanaise 25 Puree of Asparagus 25 
FISH 
Lobster Thermidor 75 Mussels Mariniere 60 English Sole Colbert 1 00 
Pianked Whitefish 60 Engiish Sole Bonne Femme110 Soft Clams Canadienne 65 
Fillet of Flounder Mornay 55 Broiled Pompano Colbert 60 
EGGS 
Poached Eggs Lorenzo 45 
ENTREES 
Terrapin a la. Baltimore (20 min.) 300 — Escargots (10) Bourguignonne 60 
English Matton Chop Combination 65 Spring Lamb Kidneys an Gratin 55 
Stewed Sweetbread and Turkey Mikado 60 Braised Short Ribs Napolitaine 55 


Spring Chicken Stanley 75 Cold Chicken and Virginia Ham Pie Asparagus tip salad 66 
Pork and Beans Boston Style 45 Cold Jeannette Strasbourgeoise 65 


ROAST READY 
Reast Leg of Matton with String Beans 55 
Roast Ribs of Beef 50 Roast Young Turkey Cranberry Sauce 75 
COLD MEATS 
Half Roast Chicken 75 Virginia Ham and Turkey 65 Ham 40 
Assorted Cold Meats 60 Smoked Tongue 50 Lamb 50 
VEGETABLES 
Asparagus 40 Baked special Bitter Root Valley Potatoes 20 
Artichoke hot or cold 50 French Peas au beurre 30 Brussels Sprouts 30 
Potatoes Boiled 15 Baked Sweet 20 Mashed 15 Hashedincream 20 Baked 15 
New Bermnda Potatoes 25 Asparagus Hollandaise 35 Parsnips in cream 25 
SALADS 
Lettuce and Tomato 30 Romaine 25 French Endive 35 Escarole 25 
Statler 30 Alexandra 30 Diplomate 30 Opera 45 
DESSERTS 
Assorted French Pastry 10c a piece Eclairs 15 Meringue Chantilly 15 
Cream Caramel 15 Charlotie Russe 20 Baba au Rhum 15 


Lemon Meringue Pie 15 Apple Pie 15 Deep dish Fig Pie 25 
Franchipan Tart 20 Savarin Sabayon 20 Coape Mirivaine 35 


ICE CREAM, ICES 
Vanilla 20 Chocolate 20 Pistache 20 Coffee 20 Sorhet au Marasquiu 20 
Orange Water Ice 20 Lemon Water Ice 20 Punch Romaine 20 
Buiscuit Tortoni 25 ' Coupe St. Jacques 40 Meringue Glacee 30 
FRUIT In Season 
Bananas 15 Apple 15 Orange 15 Pears 20 Grape-Fruit 25 Malaga Grapes 30 
Hot House Grapes 1 50 lb. Sliced fresh Pineapple 25 Casaba Melon 40 
CHEESE 
Edam 25 ~~ English Stilton 25 Gorgonzola 25 Pont PEvecque 30 
Camembert 25 Fresh Cream 20 Roquefort 25 Cheddar 20 Swiss 20 
COFFEE, TEA, ETC. 
Tea-Coffee with Cream 15-30 Cocoa - Chocolate 20 Milk 10 
Buttermilk 10 Cream 15 Demi Tasse 10 Cafe Ture 25 


et 


Hotel Statler, Clebeland 
Thursday, Jan. 2, 1913 
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Dinner 


Parfait Amour 25 ‘‘Mab”’ Liquor de la Vielle Cure 25 

Statler Cocktail 20 Souvenir Cocktail 50 Country Club Cocktail 20 
HORS D’OEUVRES 

Oysters Cotuits 30 | Lynnhavens 30 Blue Point 25 Cherry Stone 30 

Little Neck Clams 25 Lobster old fashion 75 Cocktail or Mignonnette sce. 5c ext. 

Sterlet Caviar onIce 100 Crab Meat Cocktail 65 Hors d’oeuvres ala Russe 45 





Stuffed Mangoes (2) 15 Canape of Caviar (2) 40 Tomato Suedoise 40 
Celery 25 Olives 20 Radishes 20 Anchovy Salad 40 Sardines in Oil 40 
SOUPS 


Chicken Okra 25 Cup of strained Gumbo 20 Essence of Tomato 20 Clamp Broth 20 
Hot or Cold Consomme 20 Cream of Tomatoes 25 Clear Green Turtle 50 


Petite Marmite 35 Puree Longchamp 25 Mongole 20 
Consemme Sevigne 25 Minestrone Milanaise 25 Puree of Asparagus 25 
FISH 


Soft Clams Canadienne 65 
Mussels Mariniere 60 Lobster Thermidor 75 English Sole Colbert 1 00 
Braised Kennebec Salmon Royale 65 Fillet of Softes Killarney 70 


Scallops Poulette 60 Brolied Sea Bass Sauce Fleurette 60 
ENTREES 
Terrapin a Ia Baltimore (20 min.) 300 —_Escargots (10) Bourguignonne 60 
Supreme of Chicken Medicis 80 Larded Tenderloin of Beef Jussieu 65 
Veal Cutlet Milanaise 55 Sweetbread under belle Eugenie 65 
Bouchees Mont Glas 55 Mignennette of Lamb Henry IV 70 
Cold Boned Philadeiphia Capon Alma Saiad65 Cold Chaadfroid of squab orange salad 90 
ROASTS 
"Roast Venison Cranberry Sauce, Potato Croquettes 60 
Ribs of Beef 50 Roast Young Turkey Cranberry Sauce 75 
VEGETABLES 
New Bermuda Potatoes 25 Baked special Bitter Root Valley Potatoes 20 


Potatoes Boiled 15 Baked20 Baked Sweet 20 Mashed 15 Hashed in Cream 20 


Soufflees 40 Anna 30 Lyonnaise 25 Lorette 30 Macaire 20. 


French Artichokes hot or cold 50 Brussels Sprouts 30 California Asparagus 40 
Broiled Egg Plant Steak (30 min.) 30 French Peas 25 String Beans 25 
Broiled Fresh Mushrooms 60 New Beets 25 Cauliflower Hollandaise 30 
Carrots Vichy 25 French Peas 25 
SALADS 
Lettuce and Tomato 30 Romaine, 25 French Endive 35 Escarole 25 
Fresh Okra 30 Statler 30 Alexandra 30 Diplomate 30 Opera 45 


DESSERTS 

Omelette Soufflee Vanilla 60 Alaska 60 Cream Caramel 15 
Assorted French Pastry 10c a piece Baba au Rhum 15 Eclairs (2) 15 
Omelette Celestine 60 Charlotte Russe 20 Meringue Chantilly 15 
Lemon Meringue Pie 15 Appie Pie 15 Deep dish Fig Pie 25 

Franchipan Tart 20 Savarin Sabayon 20 Coupe Mirivaine 35 

ICE CREAM, ICES 

Vanilla 25 Chocolate 25 Pistache 25 Coffee 25 
Orange Water Ice 20 Lemon Water Ice 20 Meringue Glacee 30 

Punch Romaine 20 Nesselrode Pudding 25 Sorbet Yvette 25 

Biscuit Tortoni 25 Coupe St. Jacques 40 Sorbet au Marasquin. 20 


FRUITS In Season 
Bananas 15 Apple 15 Orange 15 Pears 20 Grape Fruit 25 Malaga Grapes 30 
Hot House Grapes 150 lb. — Sliced fresh Pineapple 25  Casaba Melon 40 
CHEESE | 
Edam 25 English Stilton 25 Gorgonzola 25 Pont l’Evecque 30 
Camembert 25 Fresh Cream 20 Roquefort 25 Cheddar 20 Swiss 20 
COFFEE, TEA, ETC. : 
Tea-Coffee with Cream 15-30 Cocoa- Chocolate 20 Milk 10 
Buttermilk 10 Cream 15 Demi Tasse 10 Cafe Ture 25 


Hotel Statler, CleGeland 
Thursdap, Jun. 2, 1913 
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A la Carte 


Aors D Geuvres, Shell Fish, Crustaceaur and Cocktails 


Blue Points 25 Cotuits 30 Lynnhavens 30 Cherry Stone 30 Little Neck 25 
Lobster old fashion 75 Crab Meat Cocktail 65 Cocktail or Mignonnette sauce 5c extra 
Hors d’oeuvres ala Russe 45 Sterlet Caviar on Ice 100 Blinis 50 Caviar Canape (2) 40 
Tomato Suedoise 40 Sardines in Oil 40 Anchovy on Toast 35 - Anchovy Salad 40 
Antipasto 50 Carciofini50 Artichokes a la Grecque 85 Kieler Spratten 40 Mangoes 15 
Sancisson de Lyon 40 Picklcd Onions 15 Chow @how15 Chutney 15 Gherkins 15 
Mustard Pickle 15 Pickled Walnuts 15 Radishes 15 Celery 20 Olives 20 


Lobster Cocktail 65 Smoked Salmon 40 
Soups 
Chicken Consomme cup 20-basin 25 Beef Consomme cup 20- basin 25 
Essence of Tomato 20 Clear Green Turtle cup 40-basin 50 Chicken Okra 25 


Strained Gumbo cup 20-basin 25 Clam Broth plain, cup 20 Petite Marmite 35 
Bellevue 25 PeaSoup 25 Tomato 25 Longchamps25 Mongole 25 Colbert 35 
Vermicelli 25 Julienne 25 Croute au pot 30 Onion Soup au Gratin 35 Chicken Tea 50 
Beef Tea 50 Beef Blood 100 Cold consommesincup 20 Garnishes of grated cheese 10 


Fish 
Broiled Whitefish 60, planked 65 Bluefish 60 Halibut Steak 50 Brook Trout (2) 85 
Live Lobster 125 Maryland or Newburg 150 Broiled Salmon 55 Frog Legs plain 65 
Black Sea Bass Meuniere 65 Poulette 90 English Sole, boiled or fried 1 00 
Scallops, fried, brochette, sautes 50 Au Vin Blanc 75 Oysters a la Diable (12) 60 
Casino (6) 40 A lAncienne (6) 40 Brochettes (12) 60 Cream Stew 40 Milk Stew 35 
Soft Clams Canadienne 65, Steamed 50 


éggs 


Boiled (2) 25. = Fried 30 ~=— Poachcd 30 Scrambled, plain 35 Au Beurre Noir 35 

Shirred 30 Hard boiled (2) 25 Omelette, plain 40 Parsley 40 Fresh Tomatoes 50 

Asparagus Tips 55 Spanish style 50 Mushrooms 55 Kidneys 50 
Benedict 50 Capucine 50 


Steaks, Chops and &te. 
Mutton Chops (2) 65 Lamb Chops, each 25 English Mutton Chop 75 


Mixed Grill 75 Veal Cutlet, plain or breaded 50 Lamb Kidneys (3) 50 
Bacon (6 slices) 30 Sweetbreads, plain 60 Calf Liver and Bacon 40 
Lamb Mignonnette (2) 75 Ham (2slices)40 Farm Sausages 40 Pigs Feet (3) 45 
Half Chicken 75 Squab Chicken 1 25 White Jumbo Squab | 10 
Squab Guinea 1 25 Half Spring Turkey 2 50 Chicken Livers en Brochette 40 
Pork Chops (each) 30 Porterhouse Steak 225 (for 3) 325 Tournedo 75 
Small Steak 75 Small Sirloin 115 Sirloin (for 2) 150 Extra Sirloin 2 25 
Small Tenderloin 1 00 : Tenderloin (for 2) 150 Porterhouse 250 
Chateaubriand 3 00 Club Steak 325 Honey Comb Tripe’ 40 Bacon 30 
Deerfoot Sausages 40 Peannt Ham 45 Virginia 70 


Planked Service 40c per person 


LEFT HAND PAGE, A LA CARTE CARD, HOTEL STATLER, CLEVELAND. 
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Vegetables 


French Peas 25 French String Beans 25 Flageolets 25 Spinach and Egg 30 
Cauliflower 25 Beets in cream or hutter 20 Boiled Onions 20 Stewed Tomatoes 25 
Boiled Tomatocs 15c apiece Stuffed Peppers 15¢ apiece Broiled fresh Mushrooms 60 
In cream Sous Cloche 65 Macaronia l’Italienne or au Gratin 30 Milanaise 40 Rizetto 35 
Cal. Asparagus 40 Artichokes50 Stuffed Tomatoes 15c apiece Fried Egg Plant 25 
Egg Plant Steak 40 Brussels Sprouts 30 French giant Asparagus 1 25 Cepes Bordelaise 45 


Potatoes 


Bermuda plain boiled 15 Cream sauce 20 Baked 15 _ Riseollees 20 _Berlinoises 25 

Fondantes 25 Sautees 20 Lyonnaisc 25 Saratogal5 Sarah 30 Fried 20 Lorette 30 

Hashed brown 20 WHashed in cream 20 Macaire 20 Soufflees40 Croquettes 30 

Anna 30 Parisienne 25 O’Brien 25 Julienne 20 Sweet potatoes boiled, baked, fried 20 
Grilled 25 Soufflees 40 Candied 30 Southern style 30 


Cold Meats and Sandwiches 


Half Roast Chicken 75 Turkey 75  RoastSquab 110 Whole Squab Chicken 1 25 
Guinea Squab 110 Pate de Foie Gras 100 Roast Beef 60 Roast Lamb 50 Ham 45 
Corned Beef 35 Beef Tongue 45 Pickled Lamb Tongue 40 Galantine 65 Assorted 60 


Virginia Ham 55 Veal and Ham Pate in crust 50 
Sandwiches—Beef, Ham, Tongue or Corned Beef 25 Club 40 Chicken 35 Caviar 40 
Sardiue 30 Foie Gras 60 Egg 30 Cheese 20 
Salads 


Lettuce or Lettucc and Tomato 30 Romaine 25 Chiffonnade 30 Beet 25 Statler 30 
French Endive 40 Cucumher 30 Waldorf 30 Diplomate 30 Opera 45 Shrimp 60 
Alexandra 30 Escarolle 25 Crab Flakes 65 Lobster 65 


Desserts 


Baba au Rhum or Kirsch 15 Carmel Custard 15 Petit Fours 25 Eclairs (2) 15 

Omelette Soufflee Vanille 60 Omelette Celestine 60 Omelette Surprise 60 Alaska 60 

Meringue Chantilly 15 Glacee 25 Assorted French Pastry 10c apiece Charlotte Russe 20 

Vanilla lec Cream 20 Chocolate 20 Pistache 20 All Fruit Cream 20 Sorbet Yvette 20 

Lemon Water lce 15 Orange 15 Coffee 20 Coupe St. Jacques 40 Biscuit Tortoni 25 
Fancy Souvenir Ices 60 Nesselrode Pudding 25 


Savorys 


Welsh Rarebit 35 Golden Buck 45 Yorkshire Buck 50 — Long Island Rarebit 45 
Scotch Woodcock 50 Cheese Souffle 50 Angels on Horseback 45 Sardines on toast 40 


Preserves 


Orange Marmalade 20 Apple Sauce 20 Currant Jelly 20 Figs 25 ‘Bar le duc Jelly 35 
Honey 20 Brandy Peaches 30 Strawberry or Raspberry Jam 20 Dry Malaga Grapes 20 
Honey in Comb 30 


Cheesé 
Brie 30 Edam 25 Hilton 25 Gorgonzola25 Camembert 25 Pont l’Evecque 30 
Fresh Cream 20 Roquefort 25 Cheddar 20 Swiss 20 


Coffee, Fea and &te. 


Tea- Coffee with cream 15-30 Cocoa-Chocolate 20 Milk 10 Buttermilk 10 
Cream 15 Demi Tasse 10 Cafe Ture 25 


RIGHT HAND PAGE, A LA CARTE CARD, HOTEL STATLER, CLEVELAND. 
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Breakfast 


OtTTAWA- CANADA 


FRUITS AND PRESERVES 


Strawberries 20 Gantaloupe 20 
Grape Fruit 25 Orange !5 Oranges Sliced 15 Malaga Grapes 20 Apples 15 
Bananas 15 sliced Bananas in cream 20 Orange Marmalade 20 
Orange Juice per glass 25 Grapes 25 Baked Apples 20 Rhubarb 15 
Prunes in Glaret 25 Honey 20 Bar le Duc 25 


INDIVIDUAL 20 C, 


Black Currant Jam, Raspberry Jam, Strawberry Jam, Plum Jam, Damsons Jam 
Greengage Jam, Bramleberry Jam, Black Gnrrant Jelly, Red Currant Jelly 


CEREALS, GAKES, &c 


Oat Meal 25 Hominy 25. Petit John 25 Greamof Wheat 25 Grape Nuts 20 
Force 20 Shredded Wheat Biscuits 20 Toasted Gorn Flakes 20 Post Toasties 20 
Gorn, Rice, Wheat, Buckwheat Gakes served with Maple Syrup 25 
(AllGereals Served With Cream) 

English Muffins 15 Buttered Toast 15 Milk Toast'20 Gream Toast 25 Waffles (3) 30 


FISH 


Salmon Steak 45 Whitefish 40 Filet of Sole Tartare 40 Finnan Haddie 35 
Salt Mackerel 30 Godfish Gakes 35 Kippered Herring 35 Yarmouth Bloaters 35 
Greamed Smoked Salmon 35 Filets of Tarbot Portugaise 55 
Brook Trout Meuniere 60 Fresh Scallops Newburg 55 


EGGS AND OMELETTES 


Boiled (2) 25 Fried (2) 30 Poached on Toast 30 Scrambled Plain 35 
Ham or Bacon 15 cents extra Shirred 30 dlaTurque 45 with Brown Butter 35 
Omelette plain 35 with Parsley 35 Fresh Tomatoes 45 with Chicken Livers 45 
Fresh Mushrooms 50 Spanish Style 45 Asparagus Tips 50 
Poached Benedict 45 Ghateau 45 Capucine 45 


STEAKS, CHOPS, &c 


Sirloin Small 75 Sirloin (2) 1.50 Small Tenderloin 80 Tenderloin (for two) 1.50 
Hamburg Steak 60 Mutton Ghops (2) 60 Lamb Chops (3)75 
English Chop 75 (20min) Veal Gutlet plain or breaded 50 Lamb Kidneys (3) 50 
Broiled Bacon (5 slices) 30 Jones’Farm Sausages 35 Broiled Sweetbreads 60 


Galf’s Liver and Bacon 40 Beechnut Ham (2 slices) 40 

Ghickeu Hash with Green Peppers 45 Lamb Kidneys sauté au Madére 50 

Gorned Beef Hash Browned 40 Pork Ghop (1) 35 

Ghicken Gutlet with Asparagus Tips 45 Ghicken Livers en Brochette 40 
POTATOES 

Baked 15 Fried 15 Sauté 15 Lyonnaise 15 Saratoga 15 

Hashed Gream 15 Hashed Brown 15 ~ au Gratin 15 


COFFEE, TEA, &c 


“Tea per pot for one 20 for two 35 Coffee per pot for one 20 for two 35 
SGocoal5 Demi-tasse 10 Ghocolate20 Milk10 Buttermilk 10. Cream 15 


Special Coffee 25 
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Luncheon 





August 20, 1912 


OTTAWA- CANADA 


COCKTAILS 


Lobster Gocktail old fashion $5  Grab-meat Cocktail 60 Shrimp Gocktail 35 
Lobster Gocktail 60 


HORS D'OEUVRES 


Wine Herring 60 Filet of Anchovies 40 Gelery 25 Manzanilla Olives 25 
Radishes 20 sweet Mangoes 20 Chutney 20 Ghow-Ghow 20 Pickled Walnuts 20 


Sardines in Oil 40 Smoked Sardines 40 Pearl Onions 25 
SOUPS 
Gonsomme in cup 20 Ghicken Broth in zup 20 Hot or Gold essence of Tomatoes 20 
Split Pea 20 Mongole 20 Mock-Tartle 20 
Cream of New Corn 20 Consomme Croute au Pot 20 Coid Essence of Tomatoes 20 
FISH 


Fried Frag Legs and Scallops, Tartare Sauce 55 Bailed Sea Traut, Sauce Hollandaise 45 
Cald, Paupiettes of Turbot Venitlenne 45 


EGGS 
Eggs en Cocotte a la Creme 40 
ENTREES 
Whole Broiled Squab Chickea with Bacon 80 Irish Lamb Stew with Barley 45 
Smoked Beef Toague Palaaaise 50 Veal Cutlets a la Holstein 50 


Duckling Saute with New Turnips 65 
Coid, Sliced Turkey, Virginia Ham a la Gelee 65 Cold, Beef a la Mode Nivernaise 45 


ROAST 
Roast Ribs of Beef au Cresson 55 
VEGETABLES 
Cauliflawer Cream Sauce 35 Carn aa Cab 25 Stuffed Green Peppers 25 
Stewed Tomatoes 20 Patatoes Pont-Neuf 15 Patatoes O’Brien au. Gratin 20 
Gepes bordelaise 30 French Peas25 Spinach with Egg 30 
boxled 15 Baked 15 Baked Sweet Potatoes I5 Obrien 20 Mashed 15 
Hashed Gream 15 French Fried 15 

SALADS 
Letitnce aud Tomato 30 a la Russe 30 Romaine 25 Princesse 45 
Chateau Laurier 30 Gucnmber 30 Beets 25 String Beans 25 CGhicken 60 
Lubster 60 Ghiffonade 30 Shrimp 45 

DESSERTS 

Sago Pudding 20 Orange Custard Pie 15 
Apple Pie 15 Gustard Pie 15 Pudding Diplomate 15 Garamel Gream 15 
Rice Pudding I5 Deep Apple Pie 15 Assorted French Pastry 10c a piece 
Gatean Moka 15 Coffee or Ghocolate Eclairs (2) 15 


ICE CREAM, ICES 


Vanilla 20 Peach 20 CGhocolate 20 Pistache 20 Goffee 20 Lemon Water Ice 15 
Oran ge 15 Meringue Glace 30 Sorbet au Maraskin 20 Punch Romaine 20 


FEUITS in Season 
Bananas 15 Apples15 Oranges15 Grape Frnit 25 Malaga Grapes 40 


Cherries 25 Sliced Pineapple 15 
CHEESE 
McLaren's 15 English Stilton 25 Gorgonzola 25 Swiss 20 
Gamembert 25 Trappist 20 Ganadian Twin 15 Roqnefort 25 
COFFEE, TEA, ETC. 
Tea per pot for one 20 for two 35 Coffee per pot for one 20 for two 35 


Gocoa 20 Demi-tasse 10 Chocolate 20 Milk 10 Buttermilk 10 Gream 15 
Svecial Goffee 25 
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Ainner 


August 21, 1912 


OtTTAWA- CANADA 


COCKTAILS 


Crab Meat Cocktatl 60 Lobster Cocktail 60 Lobster Cocktail old fashion 65 
Shrimp Cocktail 35 


WORS D'OEUVRES 


Celery 25 Olives25  adishes 20 Canapes Moscovite (5) 35 Tomato Waldorf 35 


Anchovies 3.3 Bismark Herring 40 Beluga Caviar in glass 1 00 
Canape of Caviar (2) 60 Sardine in Oil 40 
SOUPS 
Chicken Okra with rice 25 Cream of Tomatoes 20 Mock Turtle, English style 20 
Strained Gumbo in cup 20 Consomme in cup 20 Clam Broth in cup 20 
Clear Green Turtle 50) Consomme Julienne 20 Split Peas 20 Mongole 20 
Pure Jackson 20 Consomme Jardiniere 20 Cold Chicken Broth in Jelly 20 
FISH 


Lobsters and Clams Newburg 1.25 Crab Flakes Maryland 70 Whitefish 40 
Broiled Live t.obster 1.00 Stuffed Lobster (1) 50 Lobster sante a l’Americaine 1.25 


Brook Trout Meuniere 60 Baked Whitefish a l’italienne 45 
Aiguillettes of Salmon Victoria 45 Cold, Supreme of Bass a la Russe 45 
ENTREES 
Spring Chicken Saute Signora 75 Braised Sweetbreads Doria 65 
Leg of Lamb a Orientale 60 Calf’s Brains en Matelotte 50 
Beef. Mignon Banquiere 75 Deviled Marrow oa Toast 50 
Cold, Veal and Ham Ple a ta Gelee 50 
ROAST 
Roast Ribs of Beef 55 Roast Stulfied Squab Guinea Hen, R. C. Jeiiy 75 
SALADS 


Romaine 25. Lettuce and Tomatoes 30 Cuenmber 30 Chiffonade 30 Beets 25 
Chateau Laurier 30 Waldorf 30 - Chicken 60 Lobster 60 Crab Fiake 60 


VEGETABLES 
Boiled Potatoes 15 Baked 15 Mashed 15 Grilled Sweet Potatoes 20 
Potatoes O'Brien 2) Hashed in Cream 15 Sautees 15 Stuffed Tomatoes (2) 30 
Fried Egg Plant 25 French Peas 25 
Corn on Cob 25 Whole Spinach 20 Artichokes Vinaigrette 45 
Stuffed Green Pepper 25 Potatoes Parlsienne 15 Potatoes Croquettes 15 
DESSERTS 
Pudding aux Noisettes 20 Gielee aux Liqueurs 20 
Baba au Rhum 15 Omelette Sonffle Vanille 60 Omelette Celestine 60 
Caramel Custard 15 Alaska 60 Meringue Chantilly 15 Charlotte Russe 20 
Assorted French Pastry 10a piece Eclairs (2) 15 


ICE CREANI, ICES 


Peach 20 Vanilla 20 Chocolate 20 Pistache 20 Coffee 20 Lemon Water Ice 15 
Orange 15 Meringue Glace 30 Sorbet au Maraskin 20 Punch Romaine 20 
Nesselrode Pudding 35 Sorbet Yvette 25 Biscuit Tortoni 25 Coupe St Jacques 40 


FRUITS In SEASON 
Bananas 15 Apples15 Oranges 15 Grape Fruit 25 Malaga Grapes 40 


Sliced Pineapple 15 Cantaloupe 20 
CHEESE 
McLaren's 15 English Stilton 25 Gorgonzola 25 Canadian Stilton 15 
Camemhert 25 Roqnefort 25 Canadian Twin 15 Swiss 20 
COFFEE, TEA, &c 
Tea ner pot for one 20 for two 35 Coffee per pot for one 20 for two 85 


Cocoa 20 Demitasse 10. Chocolate 20 Milk 10 Buttermilk 10 Cream 15 
Special Coffee 25 


THE PRACTICAL HOTEL STEWARD 


Supper 





OTTAWA- CANADA 


HORS D’OEUVRES 


Celery 25 Tomato Neva (1) 40 Ripe Olives 30 Queen Olives 25 
Mignardises Moscovite (5) 35 Anchovies 35 Smoked Salmon 40 
Beluga Caviar in glass 1.00 Sardine in Oil 40 Bismark Herring 40 


Hors d’ Oeuvres varies 50 
OYSTERS, CLAMS, COCKTAILS, IN SEASDN 
Bluepoints 25 Malpecques 30 Little Necks 25 Cocktails 5 cents extra 
Milk Stew 35. Cream Stew 40  ~=Fried (10) 49 ~=Broiled (10) 40 Casino (6) 45 


A ) Ancienne (6) 40 A la Maryland 50 Patties (2) 40 A la Manhattan 40 
Crab Meat Cocktail 60 Lobster Cocktail 60 Lobster Cocktail olc fashion 65 


HOT 
Clear Green Turtle [cup] 35 Chicken Broth feup] 29 Strained Gumbo [cup] 20 
Essence of Tomatoes [cup] 20 Consomme Armenonville [cup] 20 
Consomme [cup] 29 Lobster Newburg 1.25 Cardinale 75 
Deviled stuffed Lobster [1] 5) : Stuffed Crab (1) 35 


Broiled Live Lobster 1.00 Large 1.50 
Crab Meat Chatcau Laurier 75 Newburg70 Dewey 75 Patties Regence (2) 65 
Supreme of Chicken Marie Christine 75 Minced Chicken a la King 1.50 
Sliced Sweetbreads Mikado 1.50 Long Island Rarebit 45 Welsh Rarebit 40 
Yorkshire Buck 50 Golden Buck 45 Scotch Woodcock 50 Souffle Fromage 50 


Anges a Cheval 45 Sardines Diablees 40 
Broiled Milk Fed Chicken 74 Broiled Spring Lamb Chops 75 
Breast. of Guinea Hen with Virginia Ham on Toast 95 
Fillet. Mignon Bearnaise 85 Broiled Royal Squab 85 


Game in Season 


Artichokes Hollandaise 45 Broiled Fresh Mushrooms 75 German Asparagus 60 


COLD 
Sliced Turkey 65 Tonyue 50 Roast Chicken (half) 75 Roast Beef 55 
Spring Lamb 69 Virginia Ham 50 Assorted Cold Meats 65 
Boned Capon 60 [Individual] Pate de Foie Gras 65 


SANDWICHES 
Tongue 25 Chicken35 Club40 Ham25 Sardine 30 Caviar 60 Cheese 25 
SALADS 


Chateau Laurier 30 Alexandra 40 Romaine 39 Russe 30 Crab Meat 60 
Chicken 60 Lobster 60 Tomato Surprise {1]49 Lettuce 30 French Endive 35 


CHEESE 
McLarens 15 Stilton 25 Gorgonzola 25 Trappist 15 Swiss 20 
Camembert 25 Neufchatel 20 Roquefort 25 
DESSERTS 


Omelette Celestine 60 Omelette Soufflees Vanille 50 Omelette Surprise or Alaska 60 
Meringue Chantilly 15  Eclairs(2]15 Charlotte Russe 20 Biscuit Tortoni 25 
Ice Cream Vanilla 20 Chocolate 20 Coffee 20 
Lemon Water Ice 15 Tutti-Frutti 20 Sorbet Yvette 20 Nesselrode Pudding 25 
Assorted French Pastry 10a piece Souffle Benedictine 30 Coupe St. Jacques 40 


FRUITS 
Sultana Raisins 25 Bananas 15 Oranges 15 Grape Fruit 25 
Sliced Pineapple 15 


COFFEE, TEA, ETC. 


Tea per pot for one 20 for two 35 Coffee per pot for one 20 for two 35 
Cocoa 20 Demi-tasse 10 Chocolate20 Milk10 Buttermilk 10 Cream 15 
Special Coffee 25 
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Diner 
(Qelae Fife ; 
FRANCISCO, Lundi le 15 Aott, 1910 


Huitres de Califorme 35 Pointe Bleue 35 Little Neck Clams 35 
Cocktails d'Huitres 35 de Clams 35 de Homard 50 


Potages Consommé aux Quenelles de Brochet 60.40 Agnean, Winchester 60, 40 
Julienne Chiffonnade 40, 25 Tomate. Chantilly 50, 30 Petite Marmite 60 
Essence de Volaille en Tasse 40 


Consommé en tasse 
Purée de Pots Sec aux Crofitons 40, 25 Fausse Tortue 2 l'Anglaise 40, 25 
Créme de Goneombres, Windsor 60, 40 Poulet au Gombo Frais 60. 40 


Hors d’OQcuvres Amandes Salees 30 Odcufs de Truite a [Huile 6Q = de Lyon 35 
Caviar Frais d' Astrakan 2.00, 1.00 Hors d'Ocuvres, Palace Hotel 25 Olives 25 
Harengs Marinés, Bismarck 5U Celeri 25 Maauereau au Vin Blanc 60 
Mais Maille 40 Cornets de Saumon Gourmet 50 Thon Marine en verre 75 

Poissons Truite de Lac. sur Planche. Pelace 1,25 Sand Dabs, Grenobloise 75, 50 
Pompano, Florida 1.00.60 Aiglefin de Finlande 75,50 Carrelet, Chauchat 75 
Saumon, Duglére 75, 50 Basse Rayée, Beaufort 60, 40 
Eperlans au Riesling 75, 50 Saumon Froid, High Life 60. 40 
Grenouilles. Sautées, Provengale 2.50 Filets de Sole. Marguery 1.00, 60 

Entrees Aiguillettes de Filet de Boeuf aux Champignons Feaw 1,25, 75 
Canapes de Ris de Veau. Lorenzo 1.00. 60 
Cételettes d Agneau, Victoe Hugo 1,00, 60 
Demi Caneron Poelé aux Petits Pois. Bonne Femme 1.25 
Brochettes de Foies de Poulet. Nesselrode 1.00, 60 
Homard Farcis, Xavier 1,50, 75 
Beignets de Pommes Glacée au Rhum 60 

Rotis Prets Cate de Boeuf 65 Agneau de Printemps 75, 50 Dinde 1.00, 60 
Poulet 2.00, 1.00 

Rotisal'Ordre Pigeonneau Royal 1.00 Pigeonnean 75 Caneton 2,50 
Poussin 1.25 Poulet de Saison roti ou grillé 2.00, 1.00 

Froid Rati de Boeuf 65, 40 Agneau de Printemps 75, 40 Jambon 60, 40 
Langue de Boeuf Fumée 60. 40 Boeuf Sale 40, 25 Viande Assortie 75 
Jambon de Virginie 1.25.75 Jambon de Hambourg Importe i la Gelée 1.25, 75 

Pite de Foie Gras 1 00 Galantine de Chapon 1.00.60 Dinde 1,00. 60 

Legumes Jets de Houblon 60 Mais Nouveaux 50,30 Articbauts 50, 25 
Asperges 75, 50 Haricots Verts Nouveanx 50.3C Pois Nouveaux 60 
Champignons Frais 1.00 Chouxfleurs, "< ollandaise 40 
Haricotsde Lima Nouveaux 60, 30 Patates au Four 50 
Pommes Nouvelles 25 Epinards 30; 4 f'Anglaise 40  Aubergines 50, 30 
Tomates Farcies 60 Poivrons Verts Farcis 60 Macaron: 30 Gépes, Bordelaise 75 

Pommes de Terre Palace Grill 40 Maitre d'Hétel 30 Sarah Bernhardt 40 
Parisienne 30 Soufflées 40 Duchesse 49 au Four 20 “Bouillies 15 Frites 20 
Purée 15 Saratoga 20 Hachées a la Créme 30 Sautées 30 Lyonnaise 30 

Patales au Four 50 25 Frits 50 Southern 60 Soufflées 60 

Salades Grabe 75. 40 Poive d Avocat 75, 40 Riverside 50 Waldorf 50 
Palace Grill 50 Homard 75 Jardiniére 50 Pointes d'Asperges 75 


Volaille 1.00 Concombre 50 25 Tomate 50.30 Celeri 50, 30: ttue 25 
Homard 60 Romaine 25 Escarole 25 Chicorée 25 Cresson 25 Panaché 60 
Dessert Pounding de Riz et Pommes, Sauce Vanille 25 Tarte aux 1 
Gateau anx Fraises. Chantilly 50 Péche Flambée 60 Baba Re 0 
Tourte a 'Allemande aux Myrtilles 20 Napolitaine Charlotte 40 
Flan a la Créme d'Orange 15 Riz Imperatrice 30 Gateau Noix de Coco 25 
Charlotte Russe 30 Tarte aux Pommes 15 ~— Flan au Potiron 15 
Patisserie Parisienne 10 each Fetits Fours 25 Marrons Glacés 30 


Sorbets Romaine, Kirsch. Guragao. Marasquin, Lalla Rookh, Creme de Menthe 30 
Creme Glacee Banane Vanille, Frawes, Pistache, Café on Chocolat 25 
Fraisées Ecrassées 35 
Glace d’Eau Orange 25 Citron 25 
Fantaiste Bombe Sultana 40 Coupe Mexicaine 40 Surpri Frases 2 
Nutmeg Alice 50 Frawzes Mes~Réves 60 ee Nnlisine 20 
Péche Melba 60 ; Pounding Nesselrode 35 Café Parfait 30 
Biseuit Tortoni 30 Biscuit Glacé 25 Tutti Frutti 30 Meringue Glacée 30 
Fruits Oranges 25 Bananes 25 Pamplemousse 30 Pommes 25 Poires 25 Fraises 40 
: a Mares 40 Framboues 50 Figues 40 
romage delweiss 35 Camembert 25 Sierra25 Edam25 Créme d' 
Rognefort 25 Nenfchatel 25 Gruyére 5 Bre 95 Américain 95 oe s 
Cafe et The Demi Tae 10 Café Ture 15 Special 1 tasse 30: 2 resses 50 
On ne sert de demi-portions qu a une personne 
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oe, on 

FRANCISCO, Monday, Augost 15, 1910 

Oysters Oc. | California 35 Blue Points 35 Clams 35 

Se Little-neck ce 35 Oyster 35 Clam 35 Lobster 50 ; 

oups Consommé wi uenclles de Brochet 60,40 Lemb, Winche 60, 
Julienne Chiffonnade 40, 25 paee it Peas with Cieee. 40, 3 
Lomato. Chantilly 50. 30 ; Mock Tartle, English Style 40, 25 
Chicken Essence in Cup 40 Petite Marmite 60 Consommé in Cup 30 
Cream of Cucumbers, Windsor 60, 40 Chicken with Fresh Gumbo 60, 40 


Side Dishes Trout Roe in Oil 60 Celery 25 ‘Thon Marine ix glass 75 
i aereiee are oe P eee se Ore saan Hote 25 
yons Dausage es a te 
Cornets at Salsion: Gourmet 50 Olivea 95 : ee 2 
Fish Planked Tahoe Trout, Palace 1.25 Sand Dabs, Grerobloire 75, 50 
Pompano, Florida 1.00. 60 Striped Bass, Beaufort 75, 50 
Salmon, Duglere 75, 50 Finnan Haddie 75, 50 Flounder, Chanchat 75 
Smelts with Riesling 75, 50 Cracked Crab, Vincennette 80 50 


Frogs, Sauté, Provencale 2.50 Fillets of Sole. Marguery 1.00. 60 
Entrees Aigoillettes of Fillet of Beef. with Fresh Mushrooms 1.25, 75 


Sweetbreads on Toast, Lorenzo 1.0 

Leib Chops, Vietor Hugo 1.00, 60 

Potted Duckling with Peas, Boune Femme. half 1.25 

Brochettes of Chicken Livers, Nesselrode 1.00, 60 

Stuffed Lobstar. Xavier 1.50, 75 

Glaced Apple Fritters with Rum 40 
Ready Roasts Ribs of Beet 65 Chicken 2.00,1.00 Spring Lamb 75,50 Turkey 1.00. 60 
Roasts to Order Royal Squab 1.00 Squab 75 Squab Chicken 1.25 Duckling 2.50 

Spring Chicken. Roast or Broiled 2.00, 1.00 j 
Cold Roast Beef 65, 40 Spring Lamb 75, 50 Smoked Becf Tongue 60, 40 

Ham 60, 40 Corned Beef 40.25 Assorted Cold Meats 75 Turkey 1.00, 60 


Paté de Foie Gras 1.00 Galantine of Capon 1.00. 60 

Virginia Ham 1.25. 75 Special Imported Hamburg Ham 1.25, 75 
Vegetables Asparagus 75. 50 New Gorn 50.30 — Fried Egg Plant 50. 30 

New String Beans 50, 30 New Peas 60, 40 

Summer Squash 60, 40 New Lima Beans 60. 30 Hop Sprouts 50 

Artichokes, Hollandaise 50, 25 Spinach, English Style 40 Spinach with Cream 30 

Cauliflower. Hollandaise 40 French String Beans 50 Flageolets 50 


Carrots with Cream 50 Baked Macarosi30  Cépes. Bordelaise 75 
Potatoes Baked 20 Boiled 15 Fried 20 Mashed 15 Saratoga 20 Sauté 30 
Hashed and Browned 30 Hashed with Cream 30 Lyonnaise 30 Souffle 40 
Palace Grill 40 Lorette 40 Macaire 35 O'Brien 30 
Sweet Potatoes Baked 50 25 Fried 50 Southern 60 Soufflee 60 


Salads Crab 75. 40 Lobster 75 Tomato 50, 30 Cucumber 50, 25 
Palace Grill 50 Alligator Pear 75, 40 Riverside 50 
Waldorf 50 Chicken 1.00 Lettuce 25 Romain 25 Exscarole 25 


Chicory 25 Doucette 25 Asparagus Tips 75 Frivole 60 Cress 25 
Pastry Rice and Apple Pudding. Vanilla Sauce 25 Strawberry Short Cake 50 
Peach Flambee 60 Neapolitan Charlotte 40 German Huckleberry Tart 20 
Cherry Pie 15 Baba with Rum 20 Orange Custard Pie 15 
Rice Imperataice 30 Port Wine Jelly 20 Coocanut Cream Cake 25 
Apple Pre 15 Charlotte Russe 30 Pumpkin Pie 15 Glaced Chestnuts 30 
French Pastry 10 each Assorted Fancy Cakes 25 Fiesta Sugar Waters 15 
Sorbets Roman, Kirsch, Curagao, Maraschino. Lalla Robdkb or Créme de Menthe 30 
Ice Cream Banana. Vanilla, Strawberry, Pistache. Coffee or Chocolate 25 
Crushed Strawberries 35 
Wolter Ice Orange or Lemon 25 
Fancy Ice Cream Bombe Sultana 40 Mexican Cup 40 Strawberry Surprise 2, 1.00 
Strawberry Mes-Reves 60 Peach Melba 60 Neapolitan 30 
Nutmeg Alice 50 Biseuit Tortoni 30 Meringue Glacée 30 
Neaselrode Pudding 35 Café Parfait 30 Biscuit Glacé 25 Tutti Frutti 30 
Fruits Plums25 Oranges 25  Bananas25 Grape Fruit 30 Apples 25 Pears 25 
Cantaloup 40 Sliced Peaches and Cream. for one 30 Scedless Grapes for one 25 
Nutmeg Melon 35 Strawberries for one 40 
Figs for one 40 Blackberries for one 40 Watermelon 50. 
Cheese Edelweiss 35 Brie 25 Camembert 25 Stilton 25 Sierra 25 Oregon Cream 25 
Roguefort 25 Gruyére 25 American 25 Neufchatel 25 Pineapple 25 MaeLaren 35 
offee, Tea Special Black Coffee, one cup 30; two cups 50 
Bo emi Lasse 10 Turkish Coffee 15 Fresh Buttermilk 10 
Half portions served to ove person only 
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(Palace Ffoet Room Service Luncheon 


San Francisco. Monday August 15, 1910 


Oysters, etc California 40 Blue Points 40 Little Neck Clams 40 

Cochtoil Little-neck Clam 40 Oyater 40 Clam 40 Lobater 60 

Soups Consommé with Quenelles de Broehet 70 Lamb, Winchester 70 
Julienne Chiffonnade 45 — Split Pea with Croutons 45 Tomato. Chantilly 60 
Mock T srtle. English Stvle 45 Chicken Easence in Cup 45 
Petite Marmite 70 Consommé in Cup 35 

Side Dishes Cornets of Salmon, Gourmet 66 Olives 30 ; Celery 30 
Fresh Astrakan Caviar 2.20, 1.10 Salam: 40 Thon Marine in glass 85 
Lyons Sausage 40 Radishes 20 Sardines 40 Kieler Sprotten 60 

Fish Planked Tahoe Trour, Palace 1.40 Sand Daba, Grenebloise 85 
Pompano, Florida 1,10 Salmon, Duglere 85 Flounder, Chanchat 85 
Striped Bass, Beaufort 85 Finnan Haddie 85 Smelta with Riesling 85 
Cracked Crab, Vincennette 90. Cold Salmon, High Life 70 

Eggs Poached Eggs, Index 85 Shirred Eggs. Berey 70 


Entrees Aiguillettes of Fillet of Beef, with Fresh Mushrooms 1.40 
Sweetbreadson Toast, Lorenzo 1.10 
Lamb Chope. Victor Hugo 1.10 
Po3ted Dackling with Peas, Bonne Femme 1.40 
Ready Dishes Ham Knuckles with Brussels Sprouts 90 
Minzed Roast Beef, Creole 85 
Ready Rousts Ribs of Beef 70 Spring Lamb 85 Turkey 1.10 Chicken half 1.10 


Roasts to Order Royal Squab 1.10 Squab 85 Squab Chicken 1,40 
Spring Chicken, Roast or Broiled 2.20, half 1.10 Rack of Lamb 1,70 

Cold Roast Beet 75 Spring Lamb 85 Smoked Beet Tongue 70 
Ham 70 Corned Beet 50 Assorted Cold Meats 85 Turkey 1.10 
Pate de Foie Gras 1.10 Galantine of Capon 1.10 
Virginia Ham 1.40 Special Imported Hamburg Ham 1.40 

Degetahles New Corn 60 Asparagus 85. 60 New Peaa 70 
Summer Squash 70 New String Beans 60 


Lima Beans 60 Spinach, English Style 45; with Cream 35 Carrots and Cream 60 
Fried Egg Plant 60.35 Artichokes, Hollandaise 60,30 Cauliflower. Hollandaise 45 
French String Beans 60 Cépes, Bordelaise 85 Flageolets 60 Baked Macaroni 35 

‘Polalaes Baked 25 Boiled 20 Fried 25 Mashed 20 Saratoga 25 Saute 35 
Hashed and Browned 35 Hashed with Cream 35 Lyonnaise 35 Soufflé 45 
Palace Grill 45 Lorette 45 ; Macaire 40 O'Brien 35 


Sweet Potataes Baked 60 Fried 60 Southern 70 Soufflée 70 


Salads Palace Grill 60 Riverside 60 Waldorf 60 Crab 85 
Tomato 70 Alligator Pear 85 Lobster 85 Cucumber 60 
Chicken 1.10 Lettuce 30 Romain 30 Esearole 30 Chicory 30 
Celery 60 Doucette 30 Asparagus Tips 85 Frivole 70 Cress 30 

Pastry Strawberry Short Cake 60 Neapolitan Charlotte 45 Cherry Pie 20 
German Huckleberry Tart 25 Baba with Rum 25 Rice Imperatrice 35 


Apple Pie 20 Pumpkin Pie 20 Charlotte Russe35  Glaced Chestnuts 35 
French Pastry. each 15 Assorted Cakes 30 Fiesta Sugar Wafers 20 
Sorbets Roman, Kirsch, Curagao, Maraschino, Lalla Rookh or Creme de Menthe 35 

Ice Cream Banana, Vanilla, Strawherry, Pistache. Coffee or Chocolate 30 
Crushed Strawberries 40 
Water Ice Orange or Lemon 30 
Fancy Ice Cream Bomb Sultana 45 Mexican Cup 45 Nutmeg Alice 60 
Strawberry Mes Réves 70 Peach MelbaZ0 Biscuit Tortoni 35 Meringue Glaeée 35: 
Nesselrode Pudding 40 Café Parfait 35 Biscuit Glace 30 Tutti Frutti 33 
Frails Strawberries 45 Oranges 30 Bananas 30 Grape Fruit 35 Apples 30 Pears 30 
Nutmeg. Melon 35 ~~ Raspberries 60 Figa 45 Seedlesa Grapes for one 30 
Watermelon 55 Peachea and Cream for one 35 ~— Pluma 30 
Cheese Edelweiss 40 Brie 30 Camembert 30 Sierra 30 Oregon Cream 30 
American 30 Nenfchatel 30 Pineapple 30 Roquefort 30 Gruy?re 30 
Coffee, Gea Special Black Coffee. one eup 35: two cupa i 
Ti diiCotes/200 Frail Bursa 1s a ane 


No aingle order lesa than 25 cents 
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Oysters 


Shell Oysters received daily from Jacob Okers Co., Sayville, Long Island 
Bluepoints, 25 Oyster Cocktail, 25 Cape Cods, 30 Little Necks, 25 Cocktail, 25 
Steamed in Shell. Maitre d' Hotel . . . 40 Fancy Pan Roast. Claypool. . 

Roast in Shell, Chili Sauce 50 Broiled, Celery Sauce 50 Fried in Crumbs . 
Oysters, Casino, (baked with sweet peppers, chili sauce and piece of bacon) 
Oysters en Brochette, (with bacon and mushrooms) es 
Oysters a la Diable, (broiled on toast with butter, lemon juice and pepper) F 
Creole Style, (rolled in flour, fried in butter, creole sauce) . 
Baked Oysters au Gratin, (cream sauce and Parmesan Cheese) 

Baked Oysters, Italian Style. (with spaghetti, yolk of egg, bread crumbs, tomato sauce) . 
Oysters, Louisiana Style, (scalloped, with okra, tomatoes and grated cheese) 
Curry of Oysters, East Indian Style, (chafing dish) ae ais 
Oysters a la Paulette, (stewed in cream and white wine, chafing dish) . Pe 


Crab flakes 


Crabs and Crabmeat received daily from S. S. Coston, Crisfield, Maryland 
Crab Cocktail : 40 Crab Flakes, Maryland, a ee 
Deviled in Shell, ene keh Crab Meat Pattie. each. . .. . 4 
Baked in Shell, Mornay, each 35 Crab Flakes, Newburg . «+o Meee 
.- +O 
50 


-_ e@ oe # 8 


cca 


ot 


Crab Flakes Saute, Meuniere. (fried in nut brown butter, parsley and lemon juice) sone 
Crab Flakes, Creole. (with okra. tomatoes, sweet peppers, diced ham, white wine) chfg d. 1. 


Lobsters 


Lobsters received daily from Thorndike & Hix, Rockland, Maine 


Broiled Live Lobster 1.00 Lobster Cutlets, Claypool Style. . 
Steamed Lobster with Drawn Butter 1.00 Baked Lobster in Shell 60-1, 
Lobster Cocktail 90 Lobster Newburg ee ee) 
Broiled Deviled Lobster 1.00 Lobster Bordelaise . he 
Stuffed Lobster 60-1.00; Curried Lobster a I' Indienne * 
Baked Lobster, Casino, (baked in shell, sauce of chopped bacon, green peppers and chili 
sauce) 75-1. 
Lobster American, (saute in shell with burned brandy and fancy cut vegetables) . ] 
Claypool Special Combination Chafing Dish, (scallops, oysters, lobster, crab meat and 
shrimps, Newburg sauce) i es—s—ses—‘“—sS ll ae 


gh aeaRe 


Scallops 


Scallops received daily from Penobscot Fish Co., Rockland, Maire 


Fried Scallops, Remoulade Sauce . 40-75 scallops Newburg ..... aol, 
Scallops Saute, Brown Butter 40-75 Scallops en Brochette .....4... 
Scallops Creole, (with green peppers, mush-rooms, tomatoes and onions, chafing dish) . 1, 
Scallops Saute, Vin Blanc, (with white wine and mushrooms, chafing dish) ne tered cn 
Fried Scallops, Maryland, (with sweet corn and rasher of bacon) ...... pont 

Scallops en Coquille, Mornay, (in shell, with cheese and cream sauce) ....... 50 


Sbrimps 


Shrimps Saute, Creole, we mushrooms, green peppers, olives, onions and tomatoes and 
tinbalotericers «= 4s. 825 7 ieee ae te ] 
Shrimps Saute, Mexicaine, (with olives, chili peppers, tabasco and VICGVoas ps Seaton l 
Shrimps a la Poulette, (stewed in cream and white wine) soared 
Shrimps Saute a |’ Americaine, (saute with burned brandy. vegetables, etc. ) | 
Shrimp Pattie, Claypool, each - 40 


Frog Legs 


Fried Baby Frogs, Tartar Sauce 50-90 Frog Meat Saute,Poulette, (chafing dish) 1. 
Fried Jumbo Frogs, Remoulade Sauce,60-1.00 Frog Meat, Newburg, (chafing cee ws 
Frog Meat, Club Style, (in chafing dish with mushrooms) ol 
Frog Meat, Louisianaise, (with okra, tomatoes and mushrooms) , chafing dish . 3 tec ek 


Terrapin 


Terrapin Maryland, (in chafing dish) 1.75 Terrapin a la Creme. cchating aan) 1,75 
Terrapin Saute au Champagne, chf’g d. 1.75 Terrapin Pattie, each. . oak 


CRUSTACEANS: THE CARD WITH BORDER ILLUSTRATIONS DONE IN COLORS FROM LIFE. 
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INDIANAPOLIS. DESIGNED TO BOOST SALES OF MOLLUSCS AND 
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CLAMS-—Stutfad, Nantelaa 60 


Miaaecurl Ham 60 


Waatphaila Ham 75 


Little Nacks (half dez.) 25 


Relisbes—Per Person 
Mateadel Caviar 75 


Antipasto Lucullus 50 


Little Nacka Ceektel! 30 


’ Gareletini in cil 30 


Celery .. eeen eeceses csnceee dO Melon MAangoeS....-.cesceseeeee 25 Camape Lorenzo... .......000 0004 «Sardellen....eceeeeecevver eres oe 4V 
Olives cee ckn ste else natotets ete 20 ~—sCODill: Pickles.....---.56 ceeceveees 15 + Brotled Sardines on Toast........$0 =~ Cervalat Sausage........... oeeede 
Radishes. Biel lei Maavaleielelata:sieieve eve .20 =©Bengal Chutney..........-.eecee 20 Bismark Herring...... ongesscnchO Salted Almonds. ..cecevcevesers 30 
Cavlationececis ca octen, edeu tees 60 = English Walnuts ..........0-0.0. 25 Maatjes Herring... ....... covered Chow-Chow....-ceeececeecceeee 25 
ANGHOVIOS is: scenes os Samm eine 40 Canape pate de fole gras......... GO ceedseeieseccceccrbovsstceosssoes . Artichokes in oil....... eee eee 30 
Pin Money Pickles. cdenaaty aceane .25 Canape Russé......... Pisioawse 30 India Chutney...... -.seeeeeaee-20 Salaml Sansage....... eee eee dS 
SoupsS—Per Persoa x 
Mock Turtle au Madere......-0..eeeceee oer 20 Chicken Broth in cup....- caccccescecesecesss20  Onlon’Soup av gratin (20 min.}........ oon 40 
Consomme Natiral Ss eiiee scan isases eaten 2 +20 (1 with RICE....ceceeeeectecceess25 Clam Broth (hot or cold)...... een ewan cetncae 
Royal ouces se ces ck cceves)ereeren « 25 Strained Gumbo en tasse GaN a. Ptaze OnOls sas vcecouwes ovenvanadeses «csc ed 
Ny Colbert...... 0-206. eoccoceseseeesdQ Green Sea Turtle a l'Anglalse ........eeeeea+-40 SS esr ganeper ct 2 Top eae nioes 
ee Vermlicelll... 22. es cere eee aes eleee ser SSO aE re acne Bouillon eee Reesmne aT didis saueag diesels caw el 
= Julienne........+ Beane eieiee 1.20) «= Puree of TomatoeS.......cceeceeeceveceeeeeee2Q Tomato Bouillon, per cup.. i wanbevasweereeed 
Fisb—Per verso 
Spanish Mackerel, broiled. .......eeeeeceesee-50 Salmon Steak, broiled. ..,..cseee cece eeee eens 60 Frog Legs, fried, tartare .......ccceeeeeese : 
Fried Halibut Steak...... 00.6. ec cecvveeeeee 30 Salmon, Hollandalse.........ceeseecreeee eee 60 Frog Legs, poulette, chafing dish............ 
Bluefish, broiled..... ie haG esse ietsteye evn etee -.+-50 Salt Mackerel, broiled or bolled.........-....-50 Crapple, Meumleré.......ccccee cence seve ceee SO 
Whitefish, broiled.........0.eeeeeeeeee-+ee+.60 Black Bass, brolled............... cecceeeese 60 Brook Trout av bleu, Hollandaise...... eye, 8%6 
Whitefish; planked......... ceccccesevccsssee73 Eilet of Black Bass, Meumiere............ .-.-75 ~=©9Brook Trout, Meunlere...... eee cee eee eee ‘ 
Biajstuelavere slaiciesOemuare.eseicese earns Udterete ere asia ora eseratecefale _ Pompano, bralled......... see. eee serereee ere rOD — ceeeceaccareraceereeevereeereeeeeerereees 
, sbell Fisb—rer Person 
Lobster, broiled, Chili sauce -........ ..half 7S Lobster a tiger taint ceesceerereceeceeed OO Crab Flakes and fresh Mushrooms in chafing 
"deviled, a la Jefferson..... 22.2. 95 “' Bordelalseé.u. cscs cote vc esssiseeecd en GIS Tes Shiels cae ccs cicoicteio ea wiels ccc Sree eed OU 
8 *COldics cave vic cre stale om vee olen cesses ’' 75 Fresh deviled Crab meat (2) in shell ........ Crab Meat av gratin..........-. ous davlewsicete. OO 
> <M le MEWRINg 23s aco ccevevsoeses 125 Fresh Crab Flakes, Maryland, in chafing dish Seaiear Patel slean oat o61n Och wide e See oe ated owe 
Steaks 
Small Steak si eteralcrerclere uicterererelnia wi eisieee forone 90 Smalt Tenderloin, Bordelalse.........for one 1 10 Club Sirtoin with mushrooms............ .--6 00 
with onions... 0iss.s0.. as 119 Tenderloin....... eeeuee vcecea oeceectOr Ewe 1750 hee hee BOM Clases. cas ces wee ca comeaO OU 
oP ote ‘© mushrooms........ *s 1 10 a CaSSerele sic cee e nex Sit) foe eee utes, GEBES caves siete s vee iasueeee OU 
Se) AE Cree cccctccccunseuees 1 10 . Bordelalse............... ‘* 200 Yale Steak (service for six).......... venenece OO 
(8 Burdelaise. so... eee ee ae 110 a M™mushrooms....... Reretisistete * 20 oho te | Bearmnalse o2c< oes onc veces oo0ee 6 OO 
Sirloin ’*  eacesceens Bereta ees s for two 2 00 Extra Sirloin. . Peele ascetics cee meteceles OO  *  Bordelaise........... esis ee esis OLOe 
ia. 48> CNMI ONIONS i cna ces “ce (2-50 on Bondclalse: os cgcc eke ck cevoi ta PertethGusesccs ci..ces su ecs coues sees ues eve. 00 
‘ce with mushrooms......... a 2-30 te oF 2 MAT MBTTOW vc. ese cass os oe cet 375 Extra Porterhouse.........--+e- tecveswcesd SO 
Be Tot SEC ERO IM eters Ch cise 2750 “ SPT BCALNAISE sy cesta ck coeeles access 3.75 Tenderloin. Chateaubriant...............-..5 @ 
ete Bordelaise....... eee eee a 2 50 Sy ‘* with mushrooms...........--0+- 3 75° Filet Mignon, SAVE Soc o<ci sects cee eames a 
PES AAS ICASSOPOlOS oo mcicic eieecn's oc: 2:50 club ‘ Service for four................4 @ ne © Beamalse. ci. saccox sence: 90 
10, SE SSEAMIEV nacicc vivieavetuiwe.n et” 22°50 . Sey SRCPEGIE acs creck k ones aoe cuneen 4 75 _ bes ‘* Bordelaise..... el eee eens oe 
Small Tenderloin Steak.. ..for one 3 as "*  Bordelaise,...... csc eeee ove e4 7S pe ne ** Forestiere....... RS acerorers .- 
ue a with onions. =P =) 10 3 Sor BearialSec ocr ci vee oe ee ven-4 25 x - Stanley. ..ces esece sever 90 
a «<8 tmffes.. “125 “ OY IP OTESHENE is4 6 cadsoe sn. sean ccc aa TOAlIBDULV ccna voceualitestae sea cecseseancgek OO 
+s es ‘© ** mushrooms '‘‘ 110 ne ‘© Service for SiIx......ceseesecvee 3 OO ae with OnIOMS..... 0.65 cece eeee eoeeel 1 
as ws ‘* Bearnaise .. = 1 10 ‘ SU SELREOIE ccc aceees pusae cee Hees 6 00 Beefsteak, tartare... 2... cece cece cree enees 1 25 
Gia ta eave oes ede oS sae octets okeedeeeenmeent . # , BOAMAISEs os. vcsccesevessecesG OO Hamburger Steak. plaltt..c. ise vesccses veered OO 
Chops and Cutlets—Per Persoa 
Mixed Grill. c...... cece ene vee .75 Lamb Chops saute aux petits pois.75 Call Sweetbreads, broiled........ 75 Pork Chops, plain or breaded (2)..60 
English Mutton Chop {1)......... 75 Veal Cutlet (1)..... 02-0 eee e ees 50 - Paprika Schnitzel................60 = Charcutiere (2)...... 7§ 
Mutton Chops (2)..... eee eevee 60 Veal Chop, plain or breaded...... 60 Whener Schnitzel........... oe... 60 ** Tenderloin, broiled or fried (1) 60 
Lamb Chops (2)......-+00 esvees 60 Veal Chop, tomato sauce.........75 Holstein Schnitzel...............65 v 2 plquante {1)......75 
. Entrees—Per Persoa 
Fried Chicken, savory (20 m) half............90 | Emincee of Chicken, Portugaise............... 60 Calf Sweetbreads a I'Eugenic........ee.eees 10 
Fried Spring Chicken, Maryland (20 m) half... 90 Spring Chicken curried, au riz (20 min) half..1 00 “s Maryland, in chafing dish..1 00 
Fried Chicken, country style (half)...........90 Chicken a la King...... ..... Scrwieisiele ree tees 1 00 * "ie saute with asparagus tips.. 90 
Spring Chicken Saute, Creoles occ: oss cece snes 90 WS MAVGT ONDTOCHEIEG i505c cass see eae oe 60 a ‘larded, with fresh mush- 
"Marengo. .......-0.--0- 90 Turkey Hash a la creme...... ...... cece eee 60 TOOMS.. cenccccccs-es .1 00 
Minced po, ONORIGAM rt iuevene soon e e's 60 Fresh Mushrooms saute au Madere........... 75 Corned Beef Hash, browned............++-- 40 
Wi) WARK: DORCI OBES Gs cln ese ees yes 75 3 po SEQWE CIGENE Sos or ec ete waeaes 7S ne ‘« 40 “poached egg....... ere 50 
Chicken Croquettes a ta creme (2)........ .-..50 Broiled Fresh Mushrooms.................. 75: Veal Kidney saute aux fines herbes (1)....-. 50 
oe with green peas (2)....... 60 Sweetbread larded........... cee ee ence ecees 80 “- _** with mushrooms .......... ieee, OU 
Miscellancous—Per Persoa 
Broiled HaM...-.....sceeeeeeeeseeevercesee-4O Fresh Tripe saute, Creole............ ovccsece0O «Fresh Pigfeet.... 0 cc ccsc cece cscs enc cescess 40 
Bréaktast: Bacon s. 3c cerescsdedtayesaxes .---40 Lamb Kidneys (3)............. Cesieievie avec ns 50 = Calfhead Vinalgrette.... ...0cse0 cues oscesces 530 
Fried Ham and 2 Eggs, country style ca werunce male 50 —- Broiled Veal Kidney (1)............ voae” “SCOECh: WOOGCOGK.:. 60 eks wcseu Vou nie baseane 60 
Eriedieacon. ric ee PA nto 50 ‘* Calf Liver and bacon......... Coan aeeee mS OW EISHMURATCDIE sates aware wes sews er ewen wate 45 
Honeycomb Tripe.......... Cn ndseseeseseveves 40 Baked Pork and Beans............2-.00ceeeee 40 Golden Buck...........0.s00-: dekelewmenete 50 





Articles not priced will not be served 


FROM HOTEL JEFFERSON, ST. LOUIS. 


(FOLIO CARD MEASURES 18x13 INCHES.) 


THE PRACTICAL HOTEL STEWARD 





Boiled (2) oie s sc hie tess eccs Siew eee Z§ Belle Helene: 225 stacccco iste ocecoeoeends con80 Omelette, ola... ci ciessccscacdcaccs cue ood 
Fried 2h cena jee uaieen eaten ont -s.e-30 Omer Pacha....... seen Ree rise eeuwrETeee ‘+ with Tomatoes............. Penwrese 
Fried an beurre noir (2).............. alone 35 Perigourdine....... eiattiecw love wiainrene sisieo oie eee u ‘* Bacon..... Vecehsratate ie 50 
Fried with marrow... ....... 0-2 eeeevevevas oe. 50 Scrambled, DIAL sions lots sale erclaeists eabyewn eto 1139 as 9A" NBD 3S coc cieete see cence oe se 
PORCNAA STZ iran ties cok an ee ecneneeeae cre oe with ham or bacon........... ocasaee: ae ames © | a eae Saneaeeee 
‘* on anchovy Toast (2).. Shetcie sere ers O0 ss chipped beet. . Seneca dO a ** Chicken Livers .............,..50 
| Shirred, plain (2)..........0.- eee wes rac ae “ with tomatoes... .. OC EN eRe 50 “ ES), | eee ee ae Nee rats 
| Specie! Barcefone.............. silo pueielee «eveete rou 4 with asparagus tips..... -50 Spanish Omelette.......... cess crecpecececes SO, 
Game and Pouttry 
Broiled Chicken (half).............- coeeees 75 Philadelphta Squab.. eeteeessstensess 79 Roast Chicken, whole to order...........-.-) 30 
Chicken en casserole. aeraucaqeie ess Tee anee aes 2 @ Squab Chicken.........066- Se siuietetete Se teniets La) Acie teN EN ee theres ne odaew eee eee AAO 
Wegetables—per Persin 
Strip Beantece cco ctieweencrok wets covces 25 Soiled Onions a la creme... 0... 1.0 ence ncn ssenns CANBOWOr. oe ticeceencenesnconcene evcsces stl) 
Stewed Tomatoes..............000> cocnsces 25 GOON POMS. .cc0csccnensnccnenntn SON. DE e CO 28 Broiled Tomatocs....... Se pieiiinace bois Ciateieneee cA 
Sugar Corn..........-5- Suiclnnere eel ccciee 1200 MLIDIATBCANS cc cosine sie sinc erars peace aces 25 Cepes, Bordelatse............. 0000, cohen rer OU 
FIONchiPeaS cc ccccccpics niicesicpaeeioscacccevle- GO SOHCCOLAGA cchts cocci ciesine scissors veces .-++.-20 Fried Eggplant...... ease laiticrsrotcie etoleertewets seeedd 
French String Beans..... micteteretsate eheceaceee OO) IGOMABritterSeicccciesicc.s coir cise ase eeseesse;e-40 Boiled Rice a la creme......... OMeioneies aiseeet 
German ASParagnS..... 2... eeeseceeeeceeeeh OO Corn an gratin............ A 5 ,-d% Spinach with egg......... eusecas 
Flageolets. ..-...-ccee eee eee e cece eesccene SS ASparagns TIPS........ceee cece cece eeeese ee OO Spaghetti au gratiu...... 0. cece eee eee scenes 40 
Brussels Spronts......-.. .-...-----08: sess, SO. “Stn ffed) TOMAR ceric ciclo ccc recesses eve cates 640 ee ILAUENRE oie cow ecoee meee ora SO 
Broiled Spanish Qnions.......-.....+- vaeee 30 Stuffed Green PepperS...... 0.1... eee ee eee 40 ‘s  Milanaise... a ktetaeecesO 
Domestic Asparagus. Beteiove tele vie htavuicontetreue . 75 _-French Mushrooms an Madere..... .......+.+ .5U . Macaroni aw gratin... ....0. eee cee +6 40, 
Potatoes 
Baked Potatoes........ -..- Be Se me ers ..15 Sante...... tee lanteae rt saaaee aoe ee edO * SAtAtOR AC CUIDE concer Sovleca eee “tao 
FreRelnried ssc ier encase sce scaee eres --..20  ~+=Parisienne........ SE Tren a ene aves creveces-29 Potatoes maitre d'hotel............,. wile ice teea 
Lyoaaaise ..... Bibeuioe le wesc se Ses wise cractecrees CAM GIAlill. occu caes seatcnoearnc cnet csenunwred:. .POtatoes’O Brent: ciiccsececkc cocns tee eee ..30 
Hashed in cream..............0% Seuvintalsevsie «»-25 Pomme Rissolee............. Sbicaieicane ec eee ert ZS Jnblenneiciis cctienieecceiccseravvcewi ess efestarsis .25 
Gaufrette..........- che Riciiacat bin eioiovhereieiehe aio eis 40 WHashed Brown........... cc ceeeeeeeanves .-..20 Sweetpotatoes grilled............ Sielewisetew else Oe 
ColO—Per Person 
SHEN LAMY ccc cs cote esicak cis oreoseeesfO0 « [NOM MANNE cc.) ten worsens ens ee eared ..40 ° Roast Chicken, half....... sbien as ‘tvceveeneh as 
Roast: Reels ..ic600 2c scc ne scleneesth cwecceces 60 = Turkey, Sliced..........cc.00000, sivtoraie eaten GO HAM ices cece is wees ReMi aieines cee ee sicisisie) 300 
Bam Tongue ios ic ieee Coco eneeeoer see SO! “Comed Heels cst case ee edoeay cerns e ae 40° ‘Pate de Pole Grasic oi cici sc ccictensysepeced OO 
MOGPGS her es weet eendane senna patella eee 50 Sardines, Per WOE. os eos och ween nce see owes .«-40 9 Kalter-Anfschnilit.... cc. ccc seer uses veree 75 
Sandwiches 
Chichen slieed ivcssusiwe ccc sone a coeninesie ne ZO SEDTHEY Soccxcte ct sorcerer cre cers tits caer eres seul. CRoaAst Beet: sects. cccsee le take 8 eee sete “oe cea 
Club....... bro ane voloviey as sa yatevarsinee ister Seat eiateiaves Do PAM rs selec ars cre cots wisn tivievolats ciple@ten oa LU LONGUE or eleletasichcle's eoeietotine We veee tiie tee .20 
Toasted SardineS....... 2.1 -c cee ee cree nene nee 30 > oasted: Gavials cccc ss Secs oxcaletnniz cae cecal OO SWISS Cheese ak oie. boise oes cie en's eieinae einen 20 
ERBS oo coi er sais don ce wrcare nbn Gene ween e es SO Sardellenn.sc.0s ees ates oO Pate GO UPOIE CATA. ccs conan es scenes eaign eves 100 
Satads—per person 
Tomato....... Seb cred cia piettaceis oiato-etetcoiece at 21.40 German Asparagus, vinaigrette. . ..1 00 Cnenmber.. Bis sre*eveisiasdiestin wieisevars vaeeeree 
WALOTCIeSS os enc oc eesope.oie culseenetereeeere ‘ MORTUCE. coer ic clateaotsis Wow tietels oe terse eco never 40 = Tomato,: princesse ine. 2 Over iehelc ete iwaleseeen4e 
Tamato, frozen (1).....-.------r eee e eee --45 Tomato en surprise (1)..... scpicisaieicyanveraveae - 40 Fresh. Artichoke...... Sicfelti riot revel svenonvereees wie eie 
CCK OO as aww oad cicere csi rene Seeciccisnccies CD COLOIY oividre ciclo sienciect's wiseicie e via%e, asm sie sievaelatere 30- Jefferson Nut Salad..... ccc cceceeen cree eee AO 
Combiaation ee ee eo ee eereee 45 RUSS... reece ence ees eecPr are ers ee ee eee 60 Grape Fruit eperpepepenr eee Sd 
'MBCOdOING oe. oon ack cco Sersiniee Ao yeie bbceves on eveSO! “Re ceee aie iclve'G or tie siele vai oio'e ‘ Asparagus Tips vinaigrette.......cccseecees 060 
Domestic ASparagus, vinaigrette satiate siete kOe = LODSTOL A cesiacc seclise wists le a ntecve oisizeureleinin no 60 = Lettuce and Tomate.....5 cece eee eee ce cece 4S 
WaldOmts. cous 5 cee one dota eee ee i veobeevenss SO) ee SHEM Dis ccttes sceueaweacies : ~ Romaine, TNs a4 SGb ein tina ne weved’sbgor RU 
| Pastry and Sweet Entremets 
Meringue Chantilly..-....-.2-+--sereeneneeee 20 ~—s Selly du four........ Cer ti os kee ..20 Omelette au RarScticacssi vies swans eo 
Day FINB OTS ccc ecocc0sccc ee b28 as aieceee 25° Charlotte Russe............e0e000: veer oO Har AC SG SHINE sanitaire cee thaeaweeete 
MACASOODS << cc ccc cece cee cccs cece ccess -e..29 Cold Rice Pudding..... GieseisidieleeOiee ai esea eae 15 gas Robespierre...iacecssccsseccseess 60 
-Assorted Cakes.........-..-- Kew ee Lee 25 0) Charmin; PARCAUe. © icc scesc tenes c 5 see acon 50 ‘ - Soufflee........ Bes dain ae veneeaue 
PlE. PEF CU cc cccccor et escererene eeceeceseedAS Omelette with Jelly...... 2.2.52 -eee: iawiaieieee 50 “ Wsabelle....4 scccccceccergecresces * 49 
Ice Cream. Sberbets, Fancy Tce Cream and Puncbes—per Person — 
Vanilla (French)......... Sawin ee, WOCCRION ca yee acietesecenseesee. PEACH MEUM caccs cane ciiiag cae 50 Biscuit Tortani.w... ....er eee 200,00 
Chocolate.... ....-...++-+eee-e-20 Lemon Sherbet............. ooee 20 «Baked Alaska... ...ccccecerees 100 Punch Benedictine..............+30 
Strawberry... v.cccccscocsncccees 25 Raspberry Sherbet.......... eoeee20 =©Parfalt (all kinds) ............ 30 *t Apricotines.ccccscsceucsoesdd 
Pistachio... .........+.. 2202-25 Meringue Glacée...........+....35 Coupe Jefferson........... capa ie Nail Rineclieeraseas ceases. oO 
GOMES sec ce cee s Ke slain cciolcieinres'ss Z5  Nesselrode Pudding.........¢----d59 Cnope St. Jacques....... 22616-6450 at SRomaING Gos feakss osac ns 30 
Frutts—Per Person 
Preserved’Strawberries .........- 25 Preserved Raspberries...... «e620 ©Jelly—Grange Marmelade........ 20 Brandied Pears.,..... seeeeeeeees 20 
ahs PemcheS...200 ssescese 20 : Cherries......-.+6----20 ‘S —Bar-le-Duc.. ....¢--+44.-50 — linp. German Strawberries........ 45 
as Mirabelles......-. necceean © ae P@aYSierisiiccetecaccece 20 tS mer GUAVA Gc ctie cals eieug teicie's @'e 25 a “s Cherries.....6- 00.440 
as Melange.......... siewee a Apricots .......+...+.+..a0 Brandied Peaches......... ene Taal Mracesinn ete Ai eelere'eareisvang eee leie ciecstacatne 
Cheese—Per Person 
Provolo essa eae ee hes See ec M BG iat cal tese saws ened eee Wy Edameccsacs i eicvon il nonedeueoi@Oe  TMARted ROQUEIGL, ‘cbcaeseaneracd0 
Philadelphia Cream..........- cee. AQOTRONZUIGs 3 .6%6-0.0.556:s5 52 cecars 20 AGIAYGIEs ores cba ce yenrescsgs geet .NeDChStElL A... bicsinn usersineeesee 
Roqnefort..... Cie ua ree eae: 20> FCOUAREG Chie chins ema ecsnNeD,  CAMOMDO Get srv i uhoras Sigecen tO VORP AMENCAS cc sicccvarrus vecceO 





Fal Coffea (2) 25; (3) 35, Coffea Cop Pot 15 


Speclel Coltee, per pot (i cup) 25—eddliloral cup 25 


Eggs and Omelettes,—rer Person 


Cocos 25 «= Chocolato 25 «= Tea por Pot 25 


Hot MIN per Pot 15 
Russian Caravan Tea, per pot 


A charge of 10 cepts for rolls or bread whero no moat or eggs aro sorved. 


&o additiooal charge of 10 ceots for all principal dishes, 


Fer-Mt-Lac 10 


Flyo conte for all minor dishes wheo gorved in rooms. 


——-s 


ol 


Cream por glass 20 


40 


CONTINUATION OF GENERAL BILL OF FARE, HOTEL JEFFERSON, ST. LOUIS, 


Aug. 10 


THE PRACTICAL HOTEL STEWARD 








PREAKFAS = 
FRUIT—(per person) 
Watermelon, slice. .25 New Pears 25 New Plums. . 25 New Paaches with Cream. . 30 Sliced Pineappla. .25 
New Cantaloupe, half. . 25-40 New Baked Appla with cream 25 Grape Froit (half). . 20 
Orange (1) .....c.ceseocces gsavewsdO Orange Juice. 75.200. Maeda see cents: TAPS Proll JUICE. Sous caster ee eus OO 
Orange Grape-Fruit Style........ 20 Sliced Oranges (1) ......00..---.-20 Sliced Bananas and Cream...,..,25 
Preserved 
Wild Plum Jelly......c. cee cence 25 Melange... ....csceccceeeeceeceeeed Strawherries...20 Raspberries. ..20 
Orange Marmalade.......... vernee “COHETNIOS: 2 vase sc asner etek er css oon 20 Preserved Figs .... .cccccces ecccs ae 
Brandy Peaches....cccscsasceescedd PORIB.. 000. ee Wa aedcns Caw sn eee Dae a Ete oRe ls Se elas « ae Cunen ewes 
Peaches...20 Stewed Prunes...25 Apple Butter. ..25 


Jame--=Gooseberry.. 20 Greengage..20 Raspberry. .20 
DAIRY DISHES~—(per person) 
Oatmeal....25 Gluten Braad..... 10 Cofnbread....10 Corn Muffins....10 Shredded Wheat Biscuit..........25 


Fried Mush 25 Indian Mush.....25 Assorted Rolle...... PPE Gie ee vieieads TO Maple Migk@ ies ong oe coe oeec eco 
Griddle Cakes soo i660 508s sce ceviia os 20 Fried Hominy sss see... <cs buiaece rs 25: Putled Race 4c icwenen cues ecetences 
Var ate alas SPURS o waitre bind ataiacere aes ee. Comb Honey............+.005000-49 Toasted Corn Flakes... ....00.000025 
Jefferson Wallen scion vccdcees .-25 Grape Nuts.....scccsscecccseceee-20 Pettijohn Breakfast Food.........25 
Cracked Wheat.......... Saceees 25 Past Toasties.. Sieuwee tet fas m ee) NOW PUGd: WERT ccs cls vaccc esas 25 
Rice Biscuit with Cream...... .... BGs crea e wing She en Ne RAIN ae eS .»+-- Ralston Wheat Food........ Siecle 

Toast—Dry....10 Buttered....15 Milk.. 20 Dipped....20 Cream......30 


EGGS—(per person) 
Missouri or Virginia Ham and Eggs 75 


Bailes pense a ees sppasosshirred (2) cucece tet ws cae he veeee30 Pomched (2) ......cccccceeecce eee oO 

Briedi(2) oiccue-oce sey cseeee cee ..-.30 au Beurre Noir (2)..........--...-35 Ham or Bacon with Eggs (2) ....50 
Scrambled 

Plain.. : ssesvenseesad DUVIVIED. . 00. cccesecseececcecess00 With Ham or Bacon......cs.cc..<50 


Scrambled with griokaa Beef,...:50 with Rippered RIOTING <.cocssceeeeO0 With Calf Braines. ..6.%%.ceocee42. 50 
Fancy Eggs (2) 


MOMMAY 5.65 cies ose swe 50 Coquelicot..........+.50 Perigourdine.......... 50 Bohemienne............50 
Omelette 
Plain... .ccccccscccees 35 Asparagus Tips...... 50 Spanish .......0000.2.50 Tomatoes.......... aoa 
KSGDEY sos iss cous Gotenou Chicken Livers........ 50 CHIVES Es hccwswaseee es 50 Mushrooms...........50 
Jelly. c.ccccvccscecess 00 Fresh Mushrooms......60 Cheese. 20 ees sues 22.90 he 000.50 
FISH—(per person) 

Black Bass......... ..60 Whitefish........ caaecou Crappie........ ein eeeoO Pompano...... -.....60 
Kippered Herring....40 Biiehsh s/c. vs6. Laseaod Halibut Steak........ 50 SEL Ces occ ss Oracles SO 
Finnan Haddie 50 Yarmouth Bloaters...50 Kieler Sprotten....... 40 Mackerel Roe............ .... 40 
Salted Codfish in Cream or Cakes..50 Boiled or Broiled Salt Mackerel (half) ..50 
MISCELLANEOUS (per person) 

Pork Tenderloin......... awerdy Veal Cutlet Breaded, Tomato Honeycomb Tripe.............. 40 
English Mutton Chop (1)......75 SACO (1) siya wsccosees nec! 50 Winginia tam cciccas cacecisetees 60 
Mutton Chovs: (2)a) eee 5s tose - 60 Fried Calf Brains Beurre Noir. .50 Smoked Beef in Cream..:..... 50 
Lamb Chops (2). <<<.00000vces 60 Rump Steak...... Saieisveavae feaneOU Corned Beef Hash............ .40 
ive? ane: MaCOni essa oe cs saree vs 50 SIMs SEA. csgee ev scsve ass see 90 ne ss ** Poached Egg 50 
VearOnon ici ccceenc ke cen us 50 IDIOM SKORIK olde aye sce vee’ 2.00 Lamb Hash Green Peppers....60 
Pork Chops (2) Nine siartre see waren 50 Hamburger Steak.............75 Chicken Hash Green Peppers... 60 
Broiled or Fried Ham.......... 40 Small Teuderloin Steak....... 90 Fresh: Pig Feet .ai.c 6c vccs eee ce 40 
Bacon......+. i ave yol'ais (eam Dratet A «aoe eee cee er o ois tis sine Verein “weewcroeere pieces re rere eee ee eee 
POTATOES 
Baked... beeen ereeee ss 15 Saute. o.vcevs iseleeewee Inlienne.......... cence MU ETAUH ceccvane eee e 25 
French Fried......... 20 Lyonnaise ........... 25 Saratoga Chips....... 20 Hashed Brown........20 
Fried Sweetpotatoes.......... .30 German Fried jsccse sevaccencs See0 Hashed An Cream. 22.cc. eet cee 25 
BEVERAGES— 

Pot Coffee:(1 Cupis. ii<64% ne eereae FOStUM, GEreali van cave 6 cece ee 35 Pint: Bottle: Of Mille. .<.c<csccee wc 10 

(Se ir tee eaesteanae en Small Pat Chacalate or Cacaa.....25 Hot Milk Per Pot......... escocecld 
a See ALG os CN taeerewe ne ston Russian Caravan Tea, per pot ...40 Hortick’s Malted Milk........ packs 
Tea per Pat......cccceeceeeseeeae Walker Gorden Buttermilk............. 10 Certified Milk (1 hottle). 15 


Fer-Mll-Lac Milk 10 
FROM THE JEFFERSON, ST. LOUIS: 7x11 INCHES. 


THE PRACTICAL HOTEL STEWARD 


, Dinner St. Louis, Mo. April 25, 1912 

Oysters and Clams . 

Oyster Stew 35, with Cream 40, Fried (6) 40 Blue Points 25, Cocktail 30 

Cape Cods 35 Rockaways 35 
Little Necks, half doz. 25 Cocktail 30 Stuffed Nontaise 50 

Relishes 

Westphalia Ham 75 Malossol Caviar 75 Delicatesse Herring 30 Antipasto Lucullus 50 
Soues 

Consomme Xavier 20 Potage Parmentier 20 
eee Chicken Okra 20 Green Turtle 40 Split Peas 20 Essence of Chicken 25 Tomato 20 
1s 
Fried Smelts a Vhoteliere 60 Broiled Shad with Roe maitre d’hatel 60 
TO ORDER---Fried Scallops Tartare 60 Fresh Crab Meat Newburg 75 


Softshell Crabs (2) 60 Fried Frog Legs Ravigote 1.00 
Plats du Jour—Ready Dishes 


Coeur de filet de Boeuf, Trianon 75 Sweetbread braiser Lucullus 80 
Rooster Fries saute fines herbes (10 m) 80 Chicken saute Forestiere 80 
English Mutton Chop, Jockey Club (15 m) 75 Rizotto Piemontais 40 
Roasts Prime Ribs of Beef au jus 60, Extra cut 1.00 Stuffed Capon, chestnut dressing 65 
TO ORDER---Fried Chicken Southern style (half) 75 Cornbread in 10 min. 10 
Broiled---Chicken (half) 75 Guinea Hen (half) 75 Homer Squab 75 
Fresh Mushrooms 75 Squab Chicken 1.25 
Vegetables 
Cauliflower 30 Broiled Spanish Onions 30 Spinach 25 
California Asperagus 75 Wild Rice 25 Green Peas 25 Louisiana Sweetpotatoes 30 
New Peas 40 New String Beans 30 New Buttered Beets 25 


California Artichoke 40 New Asparagus, Hollandaise sauce 50 
POTATOES---Au Gratin 20 New 20 In Cream 25 Mashed 15 Baked 15 
Boiled 15 Hashed in Cream 20 Baked Sweetpoatoes 25 Candied Yams 30 
aa Watercress 30 Romaine 35 Frozen Tomato 35 Dandelion 30 Field Lettuce 30 
Cucumbers 35 Combination 40 Tomato 40 Lettuce and Grapefruit 50 Lettuce 35 
Oesserts | 


PIES---Apple 15 Lemon Custard 15 Boston Cream 15 Hot Mince 15 


Butterbread Pudding, brandy sauce 15 Oldfashion Strawberry Shortcake 30 
German Huckleberry Cake, whipped cream 15 
Peach Tart 15 Champagne delly 20 Chocolate Eclairs 15 
Cold Rice Pudding 15 Cold Cup Custard 15 Charlotte Russe 15 


ice Creams 


Mixed 30 Vanilla 25 Chocolate 25 Coffee 25 Pistachio 25 Strawberry 25 


Nesselrode Pudding 35 Coupe St. Jacques 50 Parfait aux Marrons 30 
Cafe Parfait 30 Meringue Glacee 35 Peach Melba 50 Punch Benedictine 30 
Frozen Tom-and-derry 36 Sherbets---Lemon 20 Raspberry 20 
Fruit Fresh Pineapple 25 New Strawberries with cream 40 Apples 15 
Cheese 
Neufchatel 20 Port du Salut 20  Roquefort 20 Brie 20 Provolo 30 Cream 20 
English Stilton 30 Gorgonzola 20 Imp. Chiffemann Camembert 20 
Sassafras, glass 10 Russian Caravan Tea, per pot 40 
Coffee or Tea per pot 25 Special Coffee per pot, 1 cup 25; additional cup 25 
Demi Tasse 15 Sweet Milk 10 Fer-Mil-Lac 10 Buttermilk 10 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 26, 1905 








Clams and Opsters 









Shinnecock Bay Clams 25 Oak Islands 25 Cocktail 30 
Soups 
Consommeé Vermicelli 30 20 Soupe Flamande 30 20 
Hot or cold Chicken Consommé or Gumbo, cup 25 Hot or cold Clam Broth, cup 25 
Told 
, Breast of Veal, Jardiniére 4o 
Tripe Salad, Créole 40 Crabmeat, ravigote 40 
READY DISHES 
+ Fisb 


Broiled Fresh Mackerel, mustard sauce, Julienne potatoes 40 
Joints, etc. 
Roast Rib of Prime Beef au cresson 75 40 
Braised Or-tail, Bouquetiére 40 
Curry of Chicken with rice 45 
Lamb Hash with green peppers 40 
Ham with spinach 40 


Eggs, Fontainebleaaw 40 
Vegetables 


New Beets sautéd aw beurre 20 NeW Succotash 20 


Portions of Fish, Enirees, Joiuts, etc., are inteuded for one person ouly aud the price ofa 
portion will be added to bill for each: additional person 





Salads 
Oriental 80 Alligator Pear 5¢ Asparagus Tip 40 Grape Fruit 50 
Potato 20 ColdSlaw 15 Tomato 50 30 Lettuce 50 30 Cucumber 50 30 


Romaine 50 30 Moderne 40 Chiffonnade 50 Jardiniére 40 
Lettuce and Tomato 50 30 a l’Astor 40 Tomatoes stuffed with cucumbers 50 
Celery 50 30 Lohster 1 00 60 Chicken 1 00 60 Crah 1 00 60 
Chicory 50 30 Salade de Bceuf, Parisienne 50 Escarole 50 30 
Mayonnaise to cents extra 


Dessert 


( Hot)—Steamed Fig Pudding, apricot sauce 15 (Cold )—Plam Pie 15 
Almond Jatousie 15 Caramel Custard 15 Brioche Parisienne 15 
Orange Custard Pie 15 Peach Shortcake 35 Rice Padding 15 
Apple, Peach, Pineapple or Pear Tartlets 15 
Chocolate, Vanilla or Coffee Eclairs 15 
Hot-hous2 Cantaloupe 75 40 Charlotte Russe 25 Assorted Cakes 20 
Cantaloupe 50 30 Peach Melba 4o 


fice Cream ; 
Vanilla, Chocolate, Strawherry, Pistache or Fresh Peach 25 














Café or Chocolate Parfait 30 Mixed 30 Biscuit Tortoni 30 
Iced Asparagus on toast, sauce chartreuse 35 Biscuit Glacé 30 
Tutti Frutti 30 Charlotte Glacée 30 Biscuit Astor 35 
Meringue Glacée 30 Coupe St. Jacques 4o 
Plomblére Astor 60 
Sorbets 
Roman, Siherian, Cardinal, Lalla Rookh 30 Yvette 30 
Leman, Orange, Strawherry or Raspherry 25 
Cheese ies 
Port du Salut 25 15 Gorgonzola 2§ 15 Gruyere 2 
Edam 25 15 Camembert 25 15 Rognefort 25 - - 
American 15 Philadelphia Cream 25 Nenchftel 25 15 
Stilton 30 Gervais 20 with Bar-le-Duc jelly 50 
voffee } 
Denti-Tasse 10 Turkish Coffee 20 Special 25 A Astor 30 
Iced Tea 15 Iced Coffee 15 
HOTEL e 9 Electric Cabs at a charge of 50 ceats t2 any Theatre between 30th 
ASTOR aad 59th Streets, are ia readiness at the 45th Street Entrance 


ee - Saas 





FROM HOTEL ASTOR, NEW YORK. 
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Oysters and Glants 


Hot 


Shinnecock Bay Clams 25 
Oak Islands 25 Cocktail 30 


Sweetbread 4 la Maryland with fresh mushrooms 1 50 


Jumbo Squab a l’étouffé 1 25 Poussin en cocotte 1 25 
Soft Shell Crabs (each) 30 Stuffed Clams, Florentine 60 
Lobster Cutlets, Victoria 75 Crab Flakes 41’Astor 1 25 
Canapé, Marie Antoinette 60 Lobster, Bordelaise 1 50 


Lobster ala Newburg 1 25 Lobster, broiled 100 deviled x 15 
Lobster, stuffed, each 4o Lohster en brochette 1 25 





Scotch Woodcock 50 Grilled Sardines 50 
Welsh Rarebit 35 Golden Buck 45 
Yorkshire Buck 50 Pig’s Feet, broiled 4o 
Stewed Tripe, Créole 50 Canapé, Lorenzo 60 
Deviled Crahs, each 4o Deviled Lamb Kidneys 50 
Grilled Bones 50 Deviled Bones 60 
Long Island Rarebit 45 
Gold 
Crayfish Salad 1 00 
Crab farci, ravigotte 4o Boned Capon, truffé 1 00 60 
Beefsteak, tartare 70 Filet of Smoked Herring 4o 
Club Sandwich 35 Sardine Sandwicb 30 
Sandwich Regalia 30 Crab Salad 100 60 
Lobster Salad 100 60 Chicken Salad 100 60 
Chiffonnade Salad 50 Caviar Sandwich 30 
Asparagus, vinaigrette 60 French Artichoke 50 
Café Parfait 30 Biscuit Astor 35 Biscuit Tortoni 30 
Coupe St. Jacques 4o Nesselrode 30 
Demi-Tasse 10 Café Turc 20 Café Spécial 25 


Café Astor 30 


SUPPER SPECIALTIES, HOTEL ASTOR, NEW YORK. 
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Goh Supper 





Bluepoints 25 Lyunhavens 35 
Bielnga Caviare 1 50 Celery 50 Lyon Sausage 50 
Nova Scotia Salmon 50 Antipasti 40 
Pickled Lamb’s Tongue 40 Spiced Cantaloupe 30 
Chicken Broth per cup 30 p ON ere Broth, Bellevue per cup 30 

Consommé cup 25 Clam Broth cup 25 
Terrupin 3 00 Snails 60 
Oyster Crabs 1 00 
Stuffed Lobster 60 Crab Meat créme gratin 1 00 
Lobster, Cutlets, Cream sauce 75 ‘Lobster, Bordelaise | 25 
Stuffed Crab 50 Broiled Lobster 100  Devilled Kidneys 50 
Bouchée Capucine I co Chicken a la Waldorf I 50 
Noisettes cf Lainb, Armentiere I 00 Sweetbreads, Pompadour r 25 
Canapé Lorenzo, 60 Canapé Waldorf 60 
Scotch Woodcock 50 Welsh Rarebit 40 Yorkshire Buck 60 


Broiled Chicken 200 half 100° Broiled Squab 90 Broiled Sweetbread 1 oo 
Tournedos of Filet, Cherron I 50 





Canvasback Duck 4 oc English Snipe 75 Mallard Duck 1 50 
Red Head Duck 3,50 Imported Partridge 2 50 Ruddy Duck 2 00 
Potatoes:—Fried 30 Sauté 30 Paille 30 Waldorf 30 

COLD 
Salmon Pie 125 Half Boned Imported Partridge 125 Crabs, Ravigotte 60 
Beet a la.Mode 75 Lanib 75 Plover 80 Boned Capon 1 ov 
Westphalian Ham 75 Squab go Virginia Haim 75 


Mixed Cold Meat 75 with Chicken I oo 
Chaudfroid of Imported Partridge I 25 








Sandwiches:—Tongue 25 Chicken 30 Caviare 4o 
Sardine 30 Paté de foie gras 50 Club 35 
Canapé 4 la Rex 50- -- Ham 25 
Crab 75 Romaine 60 Japonaise I 50 Russian I oo Cucumbers 60 


Lettuce 60 Chicken I 00 Tomato 60 Florida 75 Lubster 1 00 


ICES IN SOUVENIRS 75 


Nesselrode Pudding 4o Lallah Rookh qo Mixed Cakes 25 
Café Parfait 25 Eclairs 25 Coupe St. Jacques So 
Biscuit Tortoni 30 Tutti Frutti qo 
Vanilla, Strawberry, Pistache, Coffee or Chocolate Ice Cream 25 Mixed 30 
Apricot. Raspberry, Lemon, Orange or Pineapple Water Ice 25 
French Coffee, Cup 15 Caramel Custard 30 Turkish Coffee 20 


FROM THE WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK. 


Littla Neck Clams............. 


Stuffed Mangoes.......-.....2. 38 
Pickled Walnats .......cceccse 20 
Ant ROG cae scae *eeee eee n aa Geee &O 

od Salmoa io Oil......... 60 


Crab Flakes, Sapreme........... 60 
Assorted Relishes, Bellevue p. p. 50 


Chickea Broth, in cap, hotorcald 30 
Coosommé, plain, is cup, het or 


eGereeee eeeennnann eeeren 6&0 


col 
Consommé Jolienne.........,50-80 


BOM 60 tack cee ns once eels 26 
Shairred... cccccccccccccccccces 30 
Pied eos oe cecwok ere ok eseepeauea 30 
Fried, with Bacos or Ham ..... 45 


Brook Tront.........cccc5 1,00-60 
Broiled Spanish Mackerel, 
Colhert.2ec00scecccec ve 50-60 
Broiled Salt Mackerel....... 80-45 
Biack Bass, broiled or eanted. 90-50 
Striped Bass, Hollandaise... 90-50 


Small Steak... ..ccccc ccc ceunce 7b 
Sirloin Steak......2..0.0000001-268 
Extra Sirloin Steak........... 2.60 
Porter House Steak........... 2.25 
Extra Porter Hoase Stezk.....4.00 


Chickna ea Casserole, Black- 


etone.... @npeaceoetuewpeeeeuwenaue 2.00 
Saprame of Chicken, Toulonse.1.25 
Chiekea Croqnette, with 


ROGE ST. ce sec ccck cc ccsee 1.600-60 
Breaded Veal Cotlet........... 50 
Sweethreads 4 Ila Becker 1.75-1.00 


_ 


THE PRACTICAL HOTEL STEWARD 


GENERAL BILL OF FARE 
Oysters and Clams 


Clam Broth, io cup......:..... 30 


Relish 


Astrachae Caviar..... saee 175-30 
Salted Almoods or Pecans...... 90 
Pickled Oystere.............+.. 40 
Quosa Olives. .......000 weeees . 25 
Tomato Neva........00025 cerauae 
So 
Consommé Madrileoe........60-85 


Cousommé Printanier........ 50-30 
Purée of Peas with Crontoos. 50-30 


Scrambled .... ®@enmmaunue eeee ‘ 
i with Trufffes......... 75 
ae with Mushrooms... ... 60 
Eggs, Baaedictine.............. 75 


Clam PritlOtwsccccacs wna woes 60 


shes... Olives ........ 


ae » 20 
CMOIG G iacs wecusscvunsiassruie 30 
Pimolas. .... 0.0005 Sseeaee ae8eves 30 
Kieler Sprotteo,...........0.0- 50 
GCercieGel. ci ..cscaen censuses OO" 

g 
Chickes Gombo.........+...75-40 
Chicken Okra .......022..5+.50-96 


Tomato with Rice...........40-80 


. 35 ITE ambled with Smoked Beef... 60 


Browao Butter ........:2seceees 40 
Poached oo Toast .......++..0. 35 
Omelette with Asparagus Tips., 60 


Fish 


Broiled Bloefish............ 
Brojled Salmon Steak...... 
Fried Frog's Legs, Tartar 

Sauce...... emeeaeetaneos 1.00-60 
Pompano, broiled ,....... 1.00-60 
Filet of Eoglish Sole, Joiaville, 1.26 


Ste aks, 


80-45 


Lamb Steek (1)... 
Tonderleia Steak.........6...1.35 
Chateaohbriand ...........+...2.50 
Cansda Mattoo Chop, ooe...... &0 
Native Motton Chop........ 75-40 


___Dteaks, Chops, 


Broiled Whitefish........... 90-50 
Halibat Steak. aeee Stccetceesc 00-85 
Fresh Codfish.........0000+.80-45 
Broiled Live Lobster ......1.25-75 
Lobster Santé a l'Americaine...1.75 
Lobster Newburg ....... 1.75-1,00 


Ofte. 


Chops. @eeeeeeeeeeeee 75-80 
See ek beara CR Gpe O) knees 30 

eal Chops, broiled ........ 90-60 
Pork Chaps.......csccceees 60-86 
Calf‘s Liver with Bacon.,... 75-40 


Gntrees to Order 


Sweetbreads ia Shell...... 1.25-65 
Welsh Rarebit.......... soreee 5D 
Goldeo Back....... ssscnses 

Scotch Woodcock .... 
Veal Kidoeys. Deviled... wersaiels 
Calf Brains, Broawa Batter... 70-40 





Garnitures and Sauces 


Broiled Swestbread....... 1.25-66 
Migooo of Filet of Beef, 
laio. enesee ee Lh 25-66 
Migooo “of "Filet of Beef, 
CHETOD .... 0 cee e seen eed 50-80 
Call's Head a Ia Vieaigrette.. 90-50 


Clam Coektail cidetretdtrerres BG 


SALOlOGS oes ocd cas i weiccissice cies GO 
Radishes.... ..c0sssecccerseres 2D 
Aachevies..ccccerscccccccrenss BO 
Bismarck Herriog......+.0..055 40 
Herriog ia Wioe......... 60008. 50 
Lobster, Supréme..........6.++ 75 
Ooaion au Parmesao au Gratio 60-80. 
Grean Turtle, clear.........1.00-60 
Mock Turtle.......cseeceee> 50-80 


\ 


Omelntte.....2 2005 econ rare eeee 36 
‘© with Fine Herbs....... 36 
“* ~6with Kidoeys,......... 60 


Spanish. ccusscceesccccsasces 50 


Crab Flakes, Maryland.......1.75 
Staffed Deviled Crabs......1.00-50 
Deviled Stoffed Lobster... .1.00-50 
Scallops, fried or broiled....... 76 
Pinnao Haddie............. 90-46 


Squab Guices Heo...........1.50 
Roast Chickeo ......... .. 1.50-80 
Broiled Chickeo..... eeoes 1,50-80 
Broiled Royal eae tnenceen she db 

IDG eocevateneccac 2. BO-1 OD 


Vol-an-Veot of Chickes 4 la 
RONG as heise Fike tdescccenceksG0 
Canapé Loreozo........22.255. 60 
Chickeo Hash,...........-1.25-70 
Lamb Kidoeys Sauté Madére 90-60 
Lamb Kidoeya, eo Brochelte 75-50 
Chickea o lz King SCeeeraeseee 1.50 


oo Bordelaise seeee eeprmpnaen &0 Bearnaise.....-. Beonpeonpeoneeeeee as WBIRB Ciceiccaececeecsckeas OF Priotaniere.... ®eteoeetoeompueouaue 60 
Wiamleys coa5 sce cane cecsss nae 60 Trouffles.....0c: evpeee eC ue unten een tee 76 Fresh Mushroomsa.....ccscesuss §0 Asparagus Tips.......cceceoes. 60 
Ve etables 
Boiled Potatoes.....0.....0066. 20 Potatoes Saratoga..........---- “4 Presh SMoshrooms voder Bell. 1.50-80 Broiled Onioos.,.........s0c0. €0 
Hashed ia Cream or Browoed. Stuffed....cceseneeeas 40 Boiled Rice...........+e02+... 25 Artichoke, Hot, Hollzodaise... 50 
Potatoes. ....cccccececencens 25 ss Byroo .....-s000> cove 40 Beets, stewed io Butter..-.....- 80 Cen CH nie 
Potatoes, Preoch PriedorSaotées 26 tr Loratte cin ssa ciss oe 40 Lima Beaos.......00..006+. 50-80 Smal) Carrots io Cream..,,..50-80 
Lyonuaise or Hashed “ O'Brien.......02205 «. 40 Fried Egg Plast... .....:...50-80  Freoch Asparagus, large... eee ee 85 
Browued...--... eoee 26 ng Fried Country Style... 40 Cauliflower Hollacdaise,.....80-35 | German Asparagus............1.00 
se Parisieooo..........«. 40 “ Gaafrette .......0.05: 40 Cauliffower Sauté Fioes Herbs 80-55 Americaa Asparagus.......... 60 
‘Sarah Berohardt...... 40 UE Maitre d'Hotel...... «. 46 «=, Sptnachs, .-....20cc0s .50-80 Stewed Fresh Tomatoes,.....60-80 
s Hashed in Cream ao Spaghetti a I'Italieaoe Meticisiatsialats 40 Siuffed Greeo or Red Peppers. 60-86 Bermoda Onioos io Cream...... 40 
Gratic........ eiecarcvare 40 Spaghettiau Gratio............ 40 Cepes 4 la Bordelaise........... 75 | Artichokes Bottom Saatés,...75-40 
‘ Julienoe......... esas. 25 =FFrash Mushrooms oo Toast. 1.25-65 Broiled Tomatots.....scccecces 40 = Freoch Peas.......ceeee0e. 50-85 
Cold Meats na 
Paté de Poie Grag........ 1.50-80 Smoked Beef Tongue........75-40 Coroed Beef........0000.05-76-40 «= Beef A la Made. ..... 0.00000. 25AO 
Boned Capon witb Jelly... 1.50-80 Chicken aod Ham Pie....... 1.,00-60 Westphalia Ham..........1,00-50 Ham........ CckesivenvensensQ-80 
Roast Beet Sere conccceseses 90-50 Assorted Meats..........:: 1.25-76 Virginia Ham.............1.00-50 Smoked Beef................75-40 
Spring Lamb............. 1.00-50 ; Half Roast Chicken............ 40 
SANDWICHES: Ham.........26 Toogoe........25  Roastbeef.........86 Chickea.........95 Club.........40 Sardioe......,. 88 
Potato soo isicesacccccanussiccce G0 Deh oa oan ae cee eA rs a aivetbie elaieareateaae 1,.26-65 Lettuce.........2.05 veep eee .bO-80 
Tomato eo Sorprise,ooe....... 40  Cocamber,......:....secees 60-30) = Rossian.........eeacenseennes TOO 2) Alma orcas cece et ece sas, 100-80 
GalGey ii oe ci ies sseeente eases GO-B0 9«- CHiCke@ ...ccsccccssnsnves 1.25-B5 Special Blackstooe........ 1.00-50 Alligator Pear.............. 90-60 
Lobster... ccccceeeeeeeses 1.26-66 Woatercresd......c0.eeceres+.60-80 Romaioe.......ss2100 ose ee 60-36 
Paste 
Omelette Celestioe............ . 75 ° Peach or Apple Fritters........ 40 Apple Meriogue au Kirsch...... 60 Barle Dac.........2...05: Paks ae 
Omelette Souffiée........ ke aD Souffees: Vaoille, Chocolate, ‘© Charlotte...........+.5. 50 Assorted Pastry, each......- ae 
Omelette sa Rhom............ . 60 Rothschild, Hazeloot......... 60 Apricat CUBE ee 60 Eelairs, each..........--: a ata Le 
Omelette with Jelly...... canese 80 French Pancake.......0. sees 60 
Vanilla teas acct ae Nessetrode ........0722, Eregem FA AEEB, vasitc....... 40 Raspberry ‘Sherbet.........2.-. 26 
CNDEOINUOE fiices sce nee ses eaeess 26 Nespolitan....ccccccsscnrssece OO Cmlé Parkait,......ccssees ..ee- 80 Piaeapple Sherbet....... cunsee JG 
EibtAU MO sean cce caressa . 25 ‘Faocy Form Ice Cream ....... . 8 $Coope Eogesic........... seeee 60 «=Rom Sherhet ...........--- woe 85 
Strawberry «02.0200. ecesceses . 80 Peach Molba.......... eaierala (se . 60 Conpe St. Jacqaes............. 50 Maraschioo Sherbet ....... coos 85 
Tutti Frotti..........-00ceeas . 86 Biscoit Glare .............+.--'86 | Lemoo Sherbet................ 25 Kirsch Sherhet......... iia secu 
Raspberry ......0.0ceeseecess © 80 Tartogic..cccssccncccacsserees 86 Oraage Sherbet ........000.66: 28 Lalla Rookb..........s0seseee 85 
= Fruits oie : 
Orantes, e000). 5.5 sescdiencns IB Peare, Gael. ec crcs cocnassanen 20 Stewed Prones .........: Deeeee 36 . Kings of Siam........ssssseeee. 80 
frait................. 60-00 Hot Hoose Grapes.,......... 2.00 Fresh Stewed Fruit............ 40 Assoried Fruits............+. 1.00 
Apples,each........... ceseceee 16 Stewed Rbobarb..........-.... 
Cheese 
Camembert.......e.cecuees wien MO,” SIQBORED SWIES. 5c ccedecceecas OO) BORG occerccesseuees cus «see. 30 ~=©0s Herkimer Conoty.............. 26 
Brie: ccc ececes eeenmeoettwmnenseoee 30 Nentchatel ., eeseee Se aii 2 se ‘Port da'Salut.......cccncceuees 30 Canadlans ccs ciccccwececcreess 
ROqaslOll sacs cuncwevaceeneles «© $0) «—- Gargonzela.....cccccsccccccnce SO Stiltot,...ccesracuccesccvcecee OO 
COPPEE: Blackstoae Special, Maodobliog Java and Arabian Mocha..,......... 85-26 Torkish Coffee.............26 Dem Tasse............. 16 


TEAS: Blackstose Special, 


English Breakfast, Oolong, Green, Ceyloa, Sua Dried Japan, Orange Pekoo ....cccseseecencecnenencnvcceeuer 


HALF PORTIONS BERVED TO ONE PERSON ONLY 
gAq additional charge of txo conta on all items of fifty cents or over, and five cents oa all items ander fifty ceats will be made when served in private roomg 


FROM THE BLACKSTONE, CHICAGO. 


/ 86-25 


CARD MEASURES 10x13 INCHES. 
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Saturday, 18th May, 1912 


BILL OF FARE. 





s. 4d. 
SIMPSON’S FISH DINNER, consisting of 
three kinds of Fish - 3 9 
(Including Cheese, Butter, Salad, Etc.) 
Dinner from the Joint - = = - 2 6 
(Including Vegetables, Cheese, Butter and Salad.) 
Dinner from one Special Dish - - - 2.6 
(Including Vegetables, Cheese, Butter and Salad.) 
Dinner from one Special Dish, with Joint to follow 3 0 
Dinner from two Special Dishes - ~ - 3 6 


JOINTS, 2/6 


A succession of Fresh Joints served daily from 12 noon to 9.30 p.m. 
(Including Vegetables, Bread, Cheese, Butter and Salad.) 


12.0 ee Mutton 5.30 Boiled Beef 
9.30 ‘Roast Sirloin Beef 6.0 Besie ic eef. Saddle Mutton 
Saddle Mutton. Roast Sirloin Beef Roast Sirloin Beef 
{Boted Beef Fore Quarter Lamb 
Fore Quarter Lamb Rump Steak and Kidney Pudding 
Calves’ Head and Bath Chap 7.30 Saddle Mutton 
SOUPS. 
s. 4d, s 4. 
Turtle, clear or thick - 3 0 Clear Mock Turtle -" «= © 1 6 
Scotch Hotch-Potch 1 0 | Julienne - ; - 1.0 
A - 16 Macaroni - - - - - 1 O 
sparagus a Gravy -  - - - 1 0 
Ox Tail, clear or thick - - 1 0 Vermicelli - - - - 1 0 
Chesterfield - - - - 1 0 Tomato - - - - 1 0 


NOTE.—1f served with Joint or Special Dish to follow, 6d. less will be charged for each of the above. 


FISH. 

Salmon and Lobster Sauce’ - “ : 
Turbot and Lobster Sauce - s . e 
Curried Turbot - - = zs 
Fried Turbot~ - 3 4 
Sole Souchet a Z 
Salmon Cutlets and Piguant Sauce 

Curried Prawns : : z 


Freshly cooked Salmon and Turbot (the whole fish) served daily from 12 noon to 9.30 p.m. 


RP NNNNNN? 
Oooo c eo oi- 


: s. 4a : 
Fish Pie -_ - = J. O Stewed Eels, Port Wine or : 
Fish Balls or Cakes 10 Parsley and Butter Sauce - 1 6 
Ered Whine = = = «4-0 Fillet of Sole, Fried or Boiled - 2 0O 
Whitebalt - - - = - 1 6 Sole, Fried, Grilled, or Boiled - 2 0 

NOTE.—If served with Join¢ or Special Dish tb follow, 6d. less will be charged for each of the above. 
Plain Lobster © 2/6 Lobster Salad o 3/- 
Lobster Mayonaise 3/6 Salmon Mayonaise 3/- 


Cold Salmon and Tartare Sauce 2/6 


TYPICAL BILL OF FARE OF THE FAMOUS SIMPSON’S TAVERN, LONDON. 


THE PRACTICAL HOTEL STEWARD 


SPECIAL DISHES, 2/6 
(Including Vegetables, Cheeae, Buiter, Bread and Salad.) 


Stewed Neck Lamb and Peas 


Currled Chicken Chicken Marengo Haricot Mutton 
Fricassee Chicken Stewed Pigeon Curried Fillets of Mutton 
Stewed Rump Steak - Stewed Kidneys 


FROM THE GRILL (15 to 30 minutes). 


Mutton Cutlets, Tomato or Piquant ee Porterhouse Steak a wre 4.6 
Sauce - s 6 » for two - 7 
Rump Steak ee Mixed Grill—Chop, Kidney and 
Grilled Fowl and Mushroom Sauce 3 0 Sausage - 2 6 
(Above including Vegetables, Bread, Butter and Satad.) 
Chump Chop - + - - 1 & Two Kidneys + + - «+ 1 3 
Loin Chop - + + - - £ 3 


VEGETABLES. 
NEW PEAS I/- per portion 
ASPARAGUS I/- per portion 
GRILLED MUSHROOMS ON TOAST I- 


Bectroot, 3d. Tomato, Plain, 3d. Tomato, Grilled, 4d. 
Cucumber, 3d. New Potatoes, 3d. 
SWEETS. 
Sago Pudding - = - 6d. Prunes and Rice - - - = 6d. 
Mixture of Fruit - - = - 6d. Apple Pie - + ° - 6d. 
Figs and Rice - -— - - = 6d. College Pudding - - 6d. 
Orange Fritters - - 6d. Sweet Omelette - - if- 
Apple Fritters - : - - 6d. Lemon Pudding - : - 6d. 
Madeira Jelly - - - 6d. St. Clair Pudding - - + = 6d, 
Rhubarb Pie - 6d. Rum Omelette : - 1/6 
Stewed Rhubarb and Rice > - 6d. 
ICES 
Raspberry Cream - - 2 -* © 9d, 
Lemon Water - - - - - Od. ¢ 
_ UNDRIES. 
Anchovy Toast, Fish or Paste Od. Anchovies, Plain - - © «© 6d. 
Macaroni with Cheese - - ~- 4d. Poached Eggs on Toast - - = 9, 
Macaroni with Tomatoes c 6d. Sardines on Toast - - - Od. 
Welsh Rarebit - - ~ 6d. Bloaters Roes on Toast, - - - Od. 
Buck Rarebit - - - - Od. Stewed Cheese - - * - 6d. 
Scotch Woodcock -~— - ~ 1/3 Red Currant Jelly - -— = - 3d. 
Olives - -  d. 


TEA AND COFFEE. 
Tea, per cup, 6d. Tea, per pot, 1/- Coffee, small cup, 4d., large, 6d. Cream, 3d. 
DESSERT. 
STRAWBERRIES AND CREAM V6 per portion 
Oranges, 3d. each Almonds and Raisins, 9d. Applies, 3d. each 





Attendance, 3d. each person, Charged in the Bilt. a 2 
t. int. Quart. 
SOURCE PERRIER, the Champagne of Table Waters ‘4d. 6d. “Ij- 
FINE OLD TAWNY PORT, &d. per glass. 
BASS & CO.’S PALE AL.E on Draught. 


TYPICAL BILL OF FARE OF THE FAMOUS SIMPSON S TAVERN, LONDON, 


60 


Little Neck Clama 
COGKtAl) 2255 exe ewes 
OlUVGR 22 ce ees 15 
Grape Fruit Cocktail. ..50 
Stuffed Celery, Eva.. 35 
COlAEG iris ee ene ae 2: 
Bismarck Herring.....-- 30 
ADCHGVIOS: .25.1 eres een 30 
SOUPS 
{in Cup) 
Chicken Broth....... eke eee 
Congsommé ........-eesee- 20 
Essence of Tomato.....-. 25 
Claim: (Brothwisivckcs ees 0 
(per person) 
Puree of Green Peas....... 20 
Cream of Tomatoes....... 25 
MONEG!: 4.30 tees oh eee 25 
Petite Marmite..........- 35 
Gumbo Créole ........+-:: 25 
Green Turtle ......s.0s8- 35 
EGGS (per person) 
Bolles oo scicce ete ieee oo ee 20 
POACHEG: -Siiwicckee seo tee ees 30 
WriOd oo cee he ee 25 
Ham and ES2S.....-sa0-es 40 
Bacon and Egegs......-... 40 
GShittGG) ccc cece sees caewce « 30 
Shirred 4 la Bercy.........- 40 
Scrambled ......cseccceee 30 


Scrambled with Trufflea..60 
Scrambled with Asparagus 


TADS ctocesccreisinwe ee. ote se 
Poached Specials 
Bénédict (1)....... esa 40 
Florentine (1)...... eee we 36 
Grand. DUC- (1) 5-62 sss <<e 46 
OMELETTES 
Pisin os oe ee ee 
Withthant 2..k ces csere ene 40 
With Fine Herba.......... 40 
With Mushrooms .........45 
With Freah Mushrooma....60 
With Kidney ........+-+5- 50 
With Chicken Liver....... 50 
SPABIBD: cre tae vce ceases 50 
Breakfast Steak..... ...60 
Small Sirloin Steak..... 75 
Sirloin Steak (for 2)..1.25 
Sirloin Steak, Miaute...60 
Extra Sirloin Stesk....2.00 

Extra Sirloin Plsnked, 

“Hotel Rice” ....... 2.75 
Club Sirloin Steak..... 2.00 
Club Steak Planked, 

“Hote! Rice” ....... 3.00 
Porterhouse ........-. 2.00 
Filet) Miznonsaic5 55% 55% 75 
Half Broiled Spring 

Chicken on Toast...75 

WIG 6 sc alccine selec 1.50 
Squab Chicken....... 1.00 
Half Milk-Fed Chicken. .90 
Imperial Squab......... 75 
CRpOR: oct ees eawe 4,00 
Lamh-Kidney Sauté....40 
Lamb Kidneys with 

Freah Muahrooma....60 


Croquettes of Chicken, 

with Peaa 
Breaded Veal Kidney.. 5 
Sweetbread, Financiere.90 


RICE HOTEL, HOUSTON, TEXAS; 
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OYSTERS AND CLAMS 


Clam Cocktall.........- 30 Clam Fritters....+.....40 
Baked Little Neck Clams Little Neck Clams, 

in Shella, ‘“The Rice”.60 Newhurg .-----..:005 60 

RELISHES 

Sardines ......+--ssee8> 30 Tomato, “The Rice”...30 
Antipasto .......- ..45 Assorted Hors d'Oeuv- 
French Lyon Sauaage. a reg, per person....... 40 
Clams Marinee......... Ripe Olives............ 20 


German Salsmi Russian Caviar 00 Toast.50 


pra 2B oS MES 


aed | 


READY 
Dimer Specialties 


MAY 17, 1913 


PC 





(per person) 


SOUPS 
Okra Creole 20 
Cream of Texas Corn, Houston 20 


FISH 


Broiled Spanish Mackel, 
Maitre d’Hotel 40 


Red Snapper, Livournaise 40 


CFE» aE Da Se a 


ENTREES 


Individual Planked Mignon Steak 
with Vegetables ‘‘The Rice’ 75 


Half Spring Chicken Maryland, 


FER FE PONCE: 





at Asparagus Tips 75 x 
ey 
ce Larded Sweetbreads, with wi 
K Mushrooms, Garden Peas, 60 8 
i . gy 
tetas ; 
wi, r ir 4, 
PE Oe eae Oe Cees EN 
STEAKS, CHOPS, ETC. 
Tenderloin Steak..... 1.00 Hamburger Steak...... 60 
Chateaubriand ....... 2.50 Engllah Mutton Chop.. .75 
Garniture and Sauces for Mutton Chop (1)....... 30 
Steaks. With Strip of Bacon. .35 
Bordelalse ........+.0-: 20 Lamh Chop (I)........ 30 
French Mushrooms..... 20 With Strip of Bacon. .35 
THUGS: fe. conte epee 35 Lamb Chops (2)....... 50 
Pianied! icc yo cw icra ere 50 Veal Chop. ‘Clos 2 sce. 30 
BGarpaise. ais crs senses 0 20 With strip of Bacon..35 
Anchovy Butter ........ 25 Veal Chops, Plain (2)..50 
Smothered or Fried Veal Chops, Milanaise..65 
Onipns ........ isin ates 15 Wiener Schnitzel....... 50 
POULTRY 
Celery-Fed Duckling. .2.00 Patties of Chicken &-tr 
Spring Turkey..... 3.75-1.90 Rete 02 0 sas adic 60 
Half Guinea Chicken... .85 Breast of Chicken with 
WW DOLE =o ee nauk es 1.60 Virginia Ham, Sous 
yaaa AR TURE a Bie e ere Gal wets Cloche Favorite. ....1.00 
Minced Chicken A la Chicken Caaserole 
RDS roc io teictein eee 70 Bourgeoise (for 2)..2.00 
ENTREES TO ORDER (per persan) 
Brolled Sweetbread, Calf Brains, Brown 
Maitre d’Hotel....... 75 PRUTLOE eee tee ee a 40 
Sweetbread, Braisé, Tournedos, Mousque- 
With POSS -. xecas sense 75 RBINE onsale eae sc 90° 
Escalope of Sweethread, Tournecos, Beraud....1.00 
Wireinla ein sass 85 Tournedos, Marchand 
Ragout Lucullua ....... 85 enV iris Saree ales 90 


LEFT HAND PAGE. 


Clam Poulette.......... 60 
Shinecock Clams....... 30 
Clams Moscovite...... »30 
Fresh Caviar de 
Bel ea oy twee o 1.25 
Lobster Cocktail........ 50 
Crab Flakes Cocktail. ..50 
Canape Demidoff....... 35 
FISH (per person) 
Boiled ro Fried 
ROCK Bassi icewc tae oe bak 40 
Sheepshead .....e.sseeeee 35 
Hed) Snapper: i o0 ek cioa es 35 
Filet of Gulf Trout........ 35 
Tenderloin of Gulf Red 
Bi Sth s aioe ckeearetancs sewed 
POmpanO’ +), cexccewei seu wens 60 


Broiled Spanish Mackerel. 40 


Extra Sauces for Fish. 


Anchovy Butter........... 15 
Pateler@scce vcs erates 10 
White Wine Sauce........ 15 
DAruiplere: (o.. ocase cnet at 25 
Arlesiende ....- ee aeneaee 20 
Fin de Siecle............. 25 
IMOTNAY) 03 iisvcienc'c iso's es Sverstolo 
Duxelles Gratioé .......... 25 
Crah Flakes Windsor..... 50 
Crab Provencale .......... 50 
Fried Scallops, Tartare.. _ 
Scallops, Nimoise......... 
Scallops, Polignac......... 50 
Broiled Lobster.......... 1,25 
Plain, with Mayonnaise, 
HAL cathe eee we etoee 65 
Ne MACOS: vice cea oe eeren 75 
Cardinal <sercagee eee eee 73 
Newburg (for 2).......-. 1.50 
Oyster Crabs, Fried....... 60 
Little Neck Clams- Casso- 
lette, Maryland......... 60 


Deviled Oyster Crabs and 
Clama 
Diamond Back Terrapin. .2.50 


Ce 


eee eee eee ee 


Veal Cutlet a la Na- 


politaine .......-cee: 60 
Pork Chop (1)...... ame 
Pork Chop, Italian...,.40 


Pork Chop, Sauce Robert.40 


Escalope of Veal....... 50 

Lam>d Kidneya with 
BACON cece eo rceeiw ss 

Broiled Veal Kidney... .40 


Calf Liver with Bacon. .30 
Hote! Rice “Mixed 
Grille” 


Breast of Chicken..... 1.00 

Supreme of Guinea Chick- 
en, Cafe de Paris...1,25 

Guinea Chicken en Cas 


aerole (for 2)....... 2.00 
Guinea Hen Mascotte, 
Ore 2) eet se nea cn 2.00 


Sweethread Sous Cloche 
with Fresh Mushrooma.1.00 
Pigs’ Feet, Deviled 
SAUCE era eae Ree 
Calf's Head, Vinaigrette.45 
Calf’a Head, Turtle 
POEM IG Schemas peaeeadel 


SPECIALTIES CARD ATTACHED, 


Crab Ravigotte (1)..... 40 
Veal and Virginis Ham 
PiG iirc oe: ateeitaigass 40 
Terrine of Goose Liver 
with Truffles, Strass- 
MOUTE: co oe ares 60 
64 |: |: Silesia 35 
FIGS oo hie oak 20 


VEGETABLES (per person) 


Artichoke ....... iteulamaen 50 
INGW POOR ooo iiiieckc et eon 25 
New String Beana........ 25 
Litas Beane «6s. vecccdens 20 
SUPP ATAIAO NT co orae ata a hee re sei 25 
Cauliflower: ...50..0 0108 eea 25 
RESP eRe ley skier eaes 20 
Stuffed Tomato .......... 20 
Stuffed Green Pepper..... 20 
Brussel Sprouts ........... 25 


Fresh Mushrooms ........ 50 
PRENCH POSS: wien vcnd de we ce 25 
French String Beans...... 25 
French Flageolets ........ 25 
Artichoke Bottom ........ 30 
Cepes, Provencale ........ 35 
California Asparagus...... 35 
French Asparagus......... 73 
German Aspafagus........ 75 
Macaroni or Spaghetti, 

eaTANGe an oes se ca cae: 25 
NSDOMEAING! a5. eee neces 25 
BU GTA es 20 

POTATOES 

Baked iat esa d ss aeeie ee 10 
Hashed or Stewed in Cream.20 
Boiled Bermuda ......... 10 
PUG AU oo eee 25 
Hashed Browned ......... 20 
MUO ens os Oe ee 20 
MVOUBAISG i so bei heer see on 25 
French: Fried .2..-00:< s<c< 15 
German Fried ............ 29 
POULEIOER sie eo ise ccs tales 35 
GRUTROUG ooo. orice oa he keene 25 
Broiled Sweet ............ a 
BVig@ SWOGt . uccsaaeccele 20 
Soufflées Sweet .......... 35 
Oren ee ews co oo wee 25 
Special Stuffed, Baked....25 
Neagelrode Pudding... .30 
Biscuit Praliné ........ 0 
Biscuit Tortoni ........ 20 
Plomhiére Glacée....... 30 
Meringue Glacée....... 20 
Parfait, ‘“‘The- Rice”....30 
Strawherries with 

Cla in eo heck a 30 
Compotier of Assorted 

Fresh Fruit ......... 0 


Brandied Peaches, Cher- 
ries or Figs 35 


Gorgonzola 
Gervais with Bar-le-duc.40 
Edam . 


Pot Coffee, small....... 15 
PBT SGr Ol os cieceoe was an 
Dem! Tasse ........... 


Special Certified Milk. .10 
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COLD DISHES (per person) 


Steak Tartare ......... 75 Smoked Beef Tongue. ..40 
Boned Capon with Port Corned Beef ........... 35 

Wine Jeily........... 60 Roast Beef ............50 
PLAIN ee ere a eas 35 Rogsst Lamh ........... 45 
Virginia Ham.......... 50 Assorted Cold Cuts 
Westphalian Ham...... 50 & la Gelée......... - +60 

1. 
SANDWICHES 

Roast Beef ............ 25 Chickem ..... ..., 0 25 
TGDBUCG .ceceae states Bras 20 WGCHO] Oo. hii ene 20 
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Empreaa Squab..... ai ge 
Sliced Chicken ........ 
Sliced Turkey ........ ire 
Rosst Spring 


CHICKEN ck 6 osc 75-1.50 
Half Lobster........... 75 
SSTGINCS: ack ced nee ces 25 
AVIS Mee hte ces waa eae 35 


SALADS (per person) 


eae ean re. RE es rae Fee MUU CE fas tart eke oN 25 
Sa Lettuce and Tomasto....... 30 
OMA cece ae ok 25 
sy Kill » HIBCATOle iis 3. ences 25 
Endive .... «00 
WN READY Cucaiher < .0..440 604 30 
Dimer Specialties Rene ee ae 
(CONTINUED) Fetticus, Beets and Celery. af 
KK int} Chiffonade ........ ......! 
jay ROASTS wt Matedoinen 253025. irae 35 
Ni Roast Prime Ribs of Beef 50 Sees S15 4ts fae 
| Roast Stuffed Turkey Fresh Fruit ...........4..50 
ag Cranberry Sauce 60 ; Lobster or Chicken....... 50 
t Cel Fed Duckling, w Crab Flakes Dey ee eee 50 
ic ae toe: Porats Croduettae. 80 A meee of Lobster or = 
Fi ape ko RACAL eR aUN ae x vo 
VEGETABLES f PASTRY AND DESSERT 
15 Omelette Surprise, Virginia .50 
ail New Eee oe i] Omelette Surprise, Louise.50 
. New Asparagus, Hollandaise 25 NY With Bar-leDuc........... 50 
‘ New Wax. Beans, Poulette 15 ws meleite Soufflée, Roth- 
mato, Provencale 20 Chae eo om ares 50 
‘ san eeae iy Peach a la Prunelle b eutels aoc 50 
; DESSERT AR Crepes, Suzette ........... 20 
Cos i MACATOODS: 6ich- skews meee 20 
nN Pear Conde, eae Sl = aN French Pancakes ......... 20 
sy Fresh Strawberry nea ipametdia 25 Eerie Anple var Sta tae 15 
jenna or enc 
Green Apple Pie 10 Pagtry Gy: «cress sued 10 
R Lemon Meringue Pie 15 ; mined panes eterna sc rere as 
‘0 : ine Jelly 20 Rice Pudding ............ 2 
et Alicante Wisery My Cup Custard ............. 20 
2 Baba au Rhum 15 Custard Pi 15 
AN “Rice Hotel" 30 w ustar Ie). Sacre oe 5 
sy Coupe ‘‘Rice Hote Cream Poff .............. 15 
a : NS Ug arg 2a sa a ine Wa aia 15 
Ae| amenese BIIDOD GS aks wdc wa avow cate i 
Pe@C8GISQUES: 26 tiered ees s 
Chacon: CE ae ae Hickoryisques ............ 15 
ICE CREAM, ICES, CUPS, ETC. (per person) 
Parfait Coffee ......... 30 Sherhet Yvette ...... ..20 seed cad soca Ghiaecdtaca ee ace 20 
Partalt!TOe¢e. j..26405 30 Sherhet Chartreuse.....20 WIG ls ov den ace eck 2 LO 
Mandarine Granite ....25 Coupe “The Rice”...... 20 Caramel oie ess desc sen 20 
Raspherry Sherhet .....20 Coupe Loies Matthews. .30 Cigeolate. ii -si-25..e¥eens 20 
Lemon Sherhet ........ 20 Coupe Jacques.......... 30 Strawherry .......cee0. 20 
Sherhet a la Prunelle...20 Coupe Mirette..... eect BEIT OG corse cn ca es 8 ee 25 
FRUIT (per person) 
OraneO re csweeerecens 15 TSENSCTINGS 6.606% seca 20 Baked Apple, Plain.....15 
PID Ee hate Sasa mies eee 10 Grapes, Malaga........ 25 With Cream 2. .i..6.: 20 
Grape Fruit .....-.s00; 20 Fresh Appie Compote. .25 Fresh Rhubarb ....... 15 
PInG@a pile nce. 6455 aac BUS triers Recah es rene eee ena aete Go Nidiete Me eras 6 one ew be a : 
BRANDIED FRUIT, ETC. (per person) 
Brardied Pear ..... Senco Bar-le-Duc ......-ecce- 25-40 Peaches or Pears.......25 
Marrons in Brandy..... 35 California Cherriea..... 25 
CHEESSE (per person) 
GEOVETE: <oecs ck ccaedscse 90= EMUGnt- dort .c..e-scnees 50 Roquefort ..........-. -.20 
Camembert ............ 20 Port du Salut.......... 20 SEO. kanes 6.0 dietale wate 20 
Midget Gonds ..... ae PATS ttle cic aie wa eats we 20 
COFFEE, TEA, ETC. (per person) 
Arabian Moka Java with a la Diahle.............30 Ceylon, Oolong or 
Cream 20 (for 2)..,..35 Young Hysor .........15 Orange Pekoe........ 15 
TUPKRIGN. coo 0's%s0s 3 sae 85 English Breakfast..... -15 Chocolate or Cocoa...,.15 
Special Cream.......... 25 





The Steet Butter secbed ox The Rice Restaurants is nade Baily in the Hotel, sssuriu absulute purity and unique quality- 
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STOREROOM BOOKKEEPING (AMERICAN 
PLAN). 

There is no fixed method for storeroom book- 
keeping. Nearly every steward bas some idea 
of his own in which he desires this branch of 
his department conducted. When it devolves 
on him to start a new system in some house 
that is just being opened for business, he goes 
to the stationer and has a set of books made 
to suit his plans, and if the method is practical 
will be the adopted system of that particular 
house. He usually adopts a plan whieh will 
enable him to keep well informed in regard to 
expense of his department and make prompt 
and accurate reports to the management. How- 
ever, of late years, the march of progress in 
this department has kept pace with the ad- 
vancement of modern hotel keeping, and sys- 
tems are being evolved by well-known stewards 
which are practical and comprehensive and are 
met with approval by hotel men in general. 
This will have the effect to make hotel store- 
room bookkeeping more uniform. 


The steward is proud to have a well-kept set 
of books in his storeroom. They show business 
tact and are invariably subject to comment. 


The object of storeroom bookkeeping is to 
enable the steward to observe from day to day 
the receipts and dishursements of supplies and 
whether properly and economically handled, and 
also to gnard against leakages. 

A simple yet comprehensive system which I 
have found to meet all requirements, and is 
extensively used, is a set of three books, name- 
ly, a receiving book, an issue book and a stock 
book. 


The receiving book is a plain day book or 
journal (such as is used in all business houses), 
in which is entered the quantity, kind and price 
of goods as they are received. Afterward these 
entries are conipared with the regular invoices, 
and the latter approved (or returned for cor- 
rection if necessary) by the steward and sent 
to the office to be andited. 


The issue book is for entering in the requisi- 
tions as they come from the different depart- 
ments and are filled. 


The stock book is used to record all goods on 
hand on the day of stock taking—nsually once 
a month. <A plain journal answers for this 
work, unless it is desirable to keep a continual 
check on the stock from day to day, for which 
purpose there are some very complete ones in 
the market (notably the Fulwell stock book), 
which will enable the steward to check any 
part of his stock in a very short time. 


The Hotel Monthly System of Storeroom Book- 
keeping. 

For a clear and concise illustration of these 
books (receiving, issue and stock) I know of 
no better way than to reproduce the article on 
store room bookkeeping ‘‘ HoTEL MONTHLY sys- 
tem,’’ which appeared in the HoTEL MontuHty 
of date May, 1895 (as regards the receiving 
and issue books), and a part of a similar article 
in the issue of May, 1893 (as regards the stock 
book): [In this latter illustration an extra 
book for the wineroom is referred to and illus- 
trated. | 

The books, etc., needed: 

A receiving book. (An ordinary two-column 
wide page journal answers the purpose.) 

An issue book. (A book ruled similar to the 
one illustrated on page 63, the page measuring 
about 14x16 inches.) 

A stock on hand book. (An ordinary manilla 
paper copying book, with index, answers the 
purpose.) 

A hook or spindle for the requisitions. 

The Receiving and Issue Books. 

All goods received must be accompauied with 
the invoice, and the invoices, after being 
O. K.’d, should be copied and itemized into the 
receiving book. At the close of each day foot 
up the total value of the goods received. This 


will illustrate: 
May Ist, 1895. 
IF. M. SMITH, 
3 gals. Selects, @ $1.25.... $3.75 


20 Ibs. Salmon, @ 15c...... 3.00 














$6.75 
ARMOUR & CO., 
200 Ibs. Beef Loin, @ 12c...#24.00 
60 Ibs. Mutton, @ 10%4c.... 6.50 
$30.50 
CORBIN, MAY & CO., 
140 Ibs. Granulated Sugar, 
(DE DOs Sf ancr nn tere $ 7.00 
10 gals. Vinegar, @ 12c.... 1.20 
POZO ECO soc ee wey. fesens 2.00 
$10.20 
$47.45 


# * * 


At the beginning of the month take an in- 
ventory of the storeroom and enter the total 
value of the stock on hand in the place pro- 
vided for it in recapitulation column of the 
issue book. In this case say the stock on hand 
inventories $800. 

All requisitions must be signed by the head 
or the acting head of the department from 
which they come. At the close of day these 
are assorted and entered into the issue book, 
each under its particular head, after the man: 
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- Storeroom Issue Book, Hotel Monthly System. 
ate, 
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ner shown in the accompanying illustration. It 
is an easy matter to foot up the totals of the 
issues to the different departments and enter 
them in the recapitulation column, where the 


sum total of the issues for each day is obtained. 
# 


* 
SS 


With these figures and the house count it is 
an easy matter to find the cost per capita for 
the day. For instance, by dividing the total 
amount of the issues in dollars and cents by 
the number of the house-count, the cost per 
capita is obtained (see in illustration: $24.57 
of the recapitulation divided by 28, house 
count, the cost per capita is shown to be 87 
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House count 28 
Cost per cepita 87 cts. 


cents. Issues to the bar, or to individual 
account—that is, issues for outside the hotel, 
as to the owner’s private residence, etc.—do 
not figure in the per capita, and therefore are 
separated in the recapitulation). The value of 
the stock on hand is also ascertained from day 
to day by adding to the stock on hand in the 
morning the total amount of the receipts for 
the day, and deducting from the figures so ob- 
tained the amount of the day’s issues, when 
the figures show the value of stock that should 
be on hand next morning when the storcroom 
opens. 

By this system an inventory of the storeroom 
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taken at the end of the month should give 
figures corresponding very closely with the stock 
on hand entry in the issue hook at the end of 
the mouth. 


The Stock on Hand Book. 

Stock taking and keeping track of stock on 
hand is facilitated hy two indexed hlank hooks, 
one for the reserve storeroom and the other for 
the wine room. (Jf no wine room then one 
hook is sufficient.) Ordinary copying hooks of 
manilla paper, costing from 75 cents to $1.50 
each, according to size and quality, are satis- 
factory for this purpose. In these books a page 
is given to each article and the articles are 
indexed so that they can he readily referred to. 

To illustrate: Suppose there are three bar- 
rels of Bourbon whisky in the wine room. 
These would each have ,a page and he num- 
bered, say, 2,458, 2,459 and 2,460, respectively. 
One page would he headed ‘‘Bourhon 2,458 ’’ 
and under it so many gallons as the barrel con- 
tains, say, 5614, and also the price paid for it 
and the date it was received. In using from 
the harrel each separate amount as drawn from 
it is subtracted and debited to the department 
to which it goes, together with date, ete., as 
shown below: 








BOURBON, 2,458 Page 246 
June 9, 1892, 56% gals. @ $1.90 
Sept. 9, 1892, 3 ‘* Bar, 
5316 
Sept. 10, 1892, 1% ‘* Kitchen 
52 


Articles added to the stock on hand are en- 
tered on the stock book. For instance: Sup- 
pose there are 4 boxes of P. & G. soap in the 
reserve storeroom. A page of the stock book 
would show that. Ten other boxes of P. & G. 
soap are received. These would he entered 
on the same page and added to the stock on 
hand, giving a total of 14 boxes on hand. 

These stock on hand hooks keep the steward 
and the proprietor informed daily of the vari- 
ety and quantity of the stock on hand, and 
are also invaluable for reference when huying 


supplies. 
* ¥* * 


Daily Report to the Management. 

The daily report to the management is made 
every morning for the previous day’s transac- 
tions, and is practically a copy of the totals 
from the ‘‘ Daily Issues’’ book, about like the 
following illustration, the figures on which are 
taken from the HoTEL MONTHLY issue hook, 
except that they are somewhat differently ar- 
ranged. 
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The sheet is about 4 inches wide by 6 inches 
long. The items are divided in three depart- 
ments, namely: first, Commissary; second, 
General Expenses and third Individual accounts. 


Under the head of Commissary are placed 
Kitchen, Dining Room, Bakery and Pasiry, 
Helps Hall and Miscellaneous, which latter in- 
cludes ice, banquets, etc. Under General Ex- 
pense are included Bar, Housekeeper, Office 
and Laundry; and under Individual are such 
items as are charged to the proprietors or 
parties favored and not chargeable to the per 
capita of supplies. These individual account 
issues are, however, charged to the parties from 
the office and the storeroom credited with the 
amounts. 


HYDE PARK HOTEL, YORK, PA. 
May 2, 1895. 
DAILY REPORT OF STOREROOM ISSUES. 





COMMISSARY. 
Kitchen 10 
Dining Room 5} 95 
Pastry and Bakery 3! 45 


Helps Hall I] So 
Miscellaneous 








20} go 
GENERAL EXPENSE. 
Bar aah 
Honsekeeper 61 
fice 2| 22 
Laundry 84 
14] 07 
INDIVIDUAL. | 
Total | 34 97 
Stock on hand 800 
Purchased 47| 45 
Total 847] 45 
Less issues as above 34| 97 
Bal. stock on hand this day 812! 48 


Signed, J. T. steward. 


The total of the commissary only is taken 
to ascertain the per capita cost of supplies, 
but the grand total of all the departments 
should be taken (as shown in the issue book) 
to ascertain the stock on hand. 


Keeping and Issuing Stores. 

The storeroom should he in charge of a com- 
petent and trustworthy man, one who will at- 
tend strictly to his work and not become famil- 
jar with the help. He should he punctual in 
keeping the hours for issuing the supplies to 
the different departments. Notice of such 
hours should he posted in a conspicuous place 
in every department, that the various heads 
thereof may be governed thereby. The hours ' 


all 
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between the time for issuing are occupied by 
the storekeeper to attend to his books. He 
should keep his goods nicely arranged, a per- 
manent place for everything so that not too 
much time need be taken up in finding any- 
thing in his absence. 


How to Avoid Shrinkage. 

In issuing stores the storekeeper should pay 
especial attention to avoid too great a shrink- 
age in his stock, which is sure to occur where 
all perishable goods are weighed, measured or 
counted without making allowance for some 
waste, as in fresh or salted meats, milk and 
eream or fruit. For instance, a loin of beef 
weighs 67 pounds at the time received; it is 
hung in the refrigerator and after two or three 


days, when taken out and weighed again, it will 
have lost say two pounds, and if one loin is 
used every day, at the end of the month there 
would be a loss of 60 pounds. Allow the same 
average of loss in all meats and at the end 
of the month there will be a shortage in stock 
for which it is hard to account. A similar 
result will be met with in all perishable sup- 
plies. 

I have found the safest way is, when issuing 
to add a fraction of a cent to the cost price, 
this being done in order to make due allowance 
for the natural shrinkage. For milk and cream, 
eharge each department its proper proportion 
from the invoice; fruits by the whole or frac- 
tion of a package, instead of by the dozen. 





A WAY TO KEEP TRACK OF THE STORE ROOMS 


Ernst Clarenbach’s Improved Ruling for Store Room, Wine Room, Bar and Cigars Inventory Books, 
with Supplemental Sheets for Showing Daily Receipts and Issues and Continuous Inventory. 


From the Hotel Monthly, June, 1912. 


Ernst Clarenbach has devised a new ruling 
for his system of keeping track of the wine 
room and storeroom, so that one can tell the 
quantity and value on hand at the first of each 
month, and very quickly ascertain quantity and 
value on hand of each item at any time during 
the month. 

We asked Mr. Clarenbach to fill in a leaf of 
his Inventory Book with a few items showing 
method of keeping it; also to fill in one of the 
Receiving-Issues Sheets used in connection with 
the Inventory Book, so that we could illustrate 
his method in THE Hote. MontHiy. He very 
kindly consented, and we have had engravings 
made from the pages he filled in. 

The engraving at the top of pages 66 and 
67 is that of the Inventory Book as used for 
the storeroom. The single page of this book 
is 12 by 12% inches. There are twenty-five 
numbered lines to the page, and the open page 
is shown as on pages 66 and 67, the binding 
space in THE HOTEL MONTHLY representing the 
binding space in the Inventory Book. Thus, 
on the left hand page, the market list is en- 
tered as, ‘‘Peas’’ on line 1, ‘‘Corn’’ on line 2, 
‘¢Tomatoes’’ on line 3, ete. The line extends 
across the double page, and is keyed on the 
right hand page by corresponding line num- 
bers, for convenience in making the entries. 
The peas are in gallon packages: on January 
1 priced 33% cents; on April 1 priced 45 cents. 
That is, there is a space available for record- 


ing changes in price. This space, under head 
ef ‘‘Cost and Selling,’’ in the illustration, is 
utilized to suit the convenience of the party 
making the entries. The headings may be ig- 
nored; or used for the wine room, in particu- 
lar, to show both cost and selling prices. The 
ruling is such that it can be adapted to both 
the storeroom and wine room. 

Following along Line 1 we find 102 gallons 
of peas on hand January 1, valued at $34, and 
144 gallons on hand February 1, valued at $48. 
The ruling carries the inventory the first of 
each month for all year. 

On the first of each month the Receiving- 
Issues Sheet, ruled to align with the Inventory 
Book, is fastened into the Inventory Book, as 
shown in the middle illustration on pages 66 
and 67. This illustration shows the upper part 
of one of these sheets as it appears fastened 
into the open page of the Inventory Book. The 
sheet in the illustration is that used for the 
month of January. It will be noted that six 
gallons of peas were used on the first, twelve 
gallons on the second, six gallons on the fourth, 
six gallons on the sixth, twelve gallons on the 
eighth, and so on, and for the full month 174 
gallons of peas issued. 

And, it will be noted, that 36 gallons ef peas 
were received on the sixth, 36 gallons on the 
twelfth, and so on, and for the full month 216 
gallons received. The ‘‘Issues’’ entries are 


‘all entered on the lower half of the divided 
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ILLUSTRATION OF RECEIVING-ISSUES SHEET AS FASTENED IN INVENTORY BOOK 





numbered Line indicated by I, and the ‘‘ Re- 
ceived’’ goods are on the upper half of this 
divided line, indicated R. This is a clever idea 
for separating goods issued and goods re- 
ceived for quick action in totaling for con- 
tinuous inventory. 

By referring to entries illustrated on the In- 
ventory Book at top of pages 664@ 67 it will be 
seen that there were 102 gallons of peas on 
hand January 1; that during the month (re- 
ferring to the Receiving-Issues sheet) 216 gal- 
lons were received, which, added to 102, shows 
a total of 318 gallons. The Receiving-Issues 
sheet showed 104 gallons issued. Subtract this 
from 318 and it leaves 144 gallons on hand 
the first of February, which is shown in the 
Inventory Book as valued at $48. 

To more clearly explain the Receiving-Issues 
sheet a separate engraving is made illustrat- 
ing it as detached from the inventory book. 
See foot of pages 66 and 67. 

In his letter to the editor, Mr. 
writes: 


Clarenbach 


**T have filled in the sheets as they would be 
used for Storeroom Inventory and Storeroom 
Receipts and Issues. When the book and sheets 
are used for Wine Room and Bar we also use 
the column in the Issue-Receiving Sheets headed 
‘Selling Price of Issues,’ which is not used 
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TO SHOW CONTINUOUS INVENTORY OF EACH ARTICLE DURING THE MONTH. 


for storeroom work.’’ 

On the back of each of the Receiving-Issues 
sheets is printed a form for recapitulation. 
This is shown on page 68, as used for Bar and 
Cigars only. 

The Receiving-Issues Sheet is 12% inches 


deep by 16% inches wide. The binding space 
is the same as indicated by the binding space 
in THe HotTeL MONTHLY illustration. 

The Inventory Books are printed on buff 
paper, and the Issues-Receiving Sheets on blue 
paper. In operation, as many Inventory Pages 
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SHEET DETACHED FROM INVENTORY 
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RECAPITULATION FOR CLARENBACH ' RECEIVING- 
ISSUES SHEET (USED FOR BAR AND CIGARS ONLY). 


are used as is necessary to carry the entire in- 
ventory, three, four, five, six, or more, as the 
case may be. 

The time and labor-saving possibilities with 
the use of Inventory Book and Issues-Receiv- 
ing Sheets can be appreciated when it is real- 
ized that the names of articles in stock, to- 
gether with size and package of each article, 
need be written into Inventory Book but once 
each year for the purpose of taking a monthly 
inventory, the keeping of an actual record of 
all goods received and issued daily, a perpetual 
inventory, and a positive proof on each article 
at each inventory taking period. 

% & & 


These rulings have been placed on the mar- 


ket, as they meet the requirements of most 
hotels. 


Saving in American Plan Dining Room 

A successful hotel manager operating on 
the American plan, in a conversation with the 
editor, told how he had changed the fortunes 
of his dining room from a loser to a winner; 
the difference aggregating six thousand dol- 
lars a year. 

‘‘Tt was a house that I had recently taken 
the management of. One morning I sat at 
breakfast with one of the guests and observed 
that the waitress brought several more items 
than the guest had ordered, and some of it 
was wasted. The guest called my attention 
to this, saying, ‘I think if the waitress 
brought only what I ordered that several 


-cents a meal could be saved to the house, 


and the meal be just as well, and perhaps 
better, served.’ 

‘‘T immediately- took the matter up with 
the head waitress, and the head waitress in 
turn with each of her girls, and emphasis 
was placed on the instruction that waitresses 
must not bring more than the guest ordered. 

‘*T observed when this new rule went 
into effect, which it did right away, that the 
guests were equally well served, and it made 
a difference of four and a half cents on a 
meal in the saving for the house; which 
you can readily understand, with any amount 
of business, would mean a saving of thou- 
sands of dollars in the course of a year. 
That is how the change from a loser to a 
winner was accomplished.’’ 


The Roach Ran Up the Spout 

The manager of one of the leading golf clubs 
in the vicinity of Chicago, speaking, the other 
day, on the subject of being careful in the 
cleaning of silver, said: 

‘‘T learned my great lesson several years 
ago, when after the coffee pot had been rinsed, 
a cockroach who had sought shelter in the 
spout, went to table. 

‘Yes, sir, it actually happened. 

‘*From that day to this, no matter whether 
it is myself, or any employe whom I direct, 
every coffee-pot and tea-pot that is cleaned is 
fnally riused by pouring out thru the spout. 

‘‘The cockroach incident which I refer to 
was where the coffee pot had been rinsed ail 
right, but the water emptied from the body of 
the pot instead of from the spout. 

‘“Mr. Cockroach had run up into the spout 
and staid there until the pot was refilled, when 
the tragedy at table followed.’’ 


Accounting System of a Country Hotel, European Plan 


The Forms Devised by Miss McGillan, Bookkeeper of Hotel Sherman, Appleton, Wis., 
by which She is Enabled to Make Satisfactory Daily and Monthly 
Reports of the Business of All Departments. 


Exposition Showing Entries for a Month (Dummy Figures Used) and the Sheets Photographed so as 
to Give Readers of THe Hore, Montuty the Best Possible Insight to the Method of Accounting. 
(From the June, 1913, Hotel Monthly.) 


Miss MecGillan, bookkeeper at Hotel Sher- 
man, Appleton, Wis. (a hotel operated on the 
European plan with rates from 75 cents to 
$2 and with departments of rooms, restau- 
rant, cafe, lunch room, bar, cigar and news 
stand and laundry), has evolved a system of 
accounting that shows in detail the complete 
action of the house and enables her to produce 
a daily statement in about as satisfactory 
and concise a form as any hotel proprietor can 
wish for. 

Miss MeGillan has studied the problem for 
three years with the object of incorporating 
in her accounting system all expense items 
right from the original foundation, so as to 
ascertain, not approximately, but actually, the 
cost of operation; and, also, by keeping close 
track of the receipts from all sources, is 
enabled to strike a true balance. 

In brief Miss McGillan’s system is: Two 
sheets of paper of the same ruling, and meas- 
uring about 18 inches square. These are for 
Department Reports and Issues. They -are 
Tuled with 30 cross lines and 34 columns to 
the sheet, 31 of the latter headed in figures 
1 to 31 for the days of the months. 


SHEET NO. 1 is a detailed report on meals 
for the month. The first column on sheet 
No. 1 is for the department, the next 31 col- 
umns for the days of the month, and the last 
two columns are dollars and cents columns for 
the total. 

The sheet is ruled off horizontally in sec- 
tions to show, in the first section of it, occu- 
pying four lines, the number of meals served 
in each department and the average receipt 
per meal in each department. The first of 
these horizontal lines shows the Venetian 
room or Main Restaurant; the next line for 
the Cafe; the next line the Lunch room; the 
fourth line Total Number of Meals Served 
for the day. These figures are carried day 
by day throughout the month and afford op- 
portunity for comparison. 

Miss McGillan has reports from the cash 
register and the head waitress in each depart- 
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ment; also the used checks, by which she is 
enabled to compute accurately the number of 
checks for each meal served, the average 
amount received per meal, and, by totaling 
all, gets the average amount of the checks 
from every source in the feeding end. For 
comparison with this (following on the next 
horizontal line) she has her Issues to Kitech- 
ens, giving separate cross lines each for veg- 
etables, fruit, meats, poultry, fish, lard, but- 
ter, milk, cream, eggs, flour, yeast, cheese, 
potatoes, store room and wine room. These 
are all carried from day to day to show the 
cost of supplies for the meals served above. 

The next line is for ‘‘meals to help,’’ which 
are given approximate figures and carried out 
from day to day, totaling at the end of the 
month to indicate a credit on the issues. 

The next line shows ‘‘net issues.’’ 

The next line ‘‘fixed expense.’’ The next, 
‘‘net cost’’; and the next, ‘‘net receipts.’’ 

The next line is devoted to ‘‘loss or gain’’; 
the loss entered in red figures, the gain in 
black figures. 

The next line, ‘‘average cost per meal,’’ 
and the last line, ‘‘average receipt per meal.’’ 


SHEET NO. 2: The second sheet is de- 
voted to detail on Rooms, Bar, Cigars and 
Laundry. The first column is ruled for De- 
partment and the balance as of sheet No. 1]. 
The first line on this sheet is devoted to the 
number of rooms occupied; the second line to 
estimated receipts from same; the third line 
average receipt per room; the fourth line 
issues to rooms; the fifth line daily expense 
in operating rooms; the sixth line total cost 
of rooms per day; the seventh line total re- 
ceipts from rooms per day. The next line is 
devoted to loss or gain, the loss entered in red 
figures, the gain in black figures. 

This report is also filled out daily and af- 
fords splendid comparison. 

The next line of this sheet is devoted to 
the Bar. The first cross line is for ‘‘sup- 
plies’’; the second, ‘‘cigars,’’ and the third, 
‘¢store room issues to bar’’; then there is a 
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SHEET N0.1—Detailed Report on Meals for March, 1913 
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ENTERED IN RED INK. (ALL GAIN IN ABOVE ILLUSTRATION.) 
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SHEET NO.2—Detailed Report on Rooms, Bar, 
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Cigars and Laundry for March, 1913 
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IN RED INK. (SHOWN BY EXTRA BLACK FIGURES IN ABOVE ILLUSTRATION.) 
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SHEET NO.3—Tab NO. ee of Fixed neg ees for Each Dept 




















MEALS 

Equipment ca 5 am See aes 
Repairs la 24} HH] 
Pay rol ae Cae 
ina oe 
Gs po phe z=] ve ed 

















Light peed ez bah Folios ee al 
Power 44\/o 

Cole ye lef ao | 

Steam Rarer to 
Water | sled veda | | 1) Id 


Water re a 
icone sled el | zoel [1 111] 


Printing ee 
Advertising eo | 
Helps meals peeled Szakedctold 4 | 


Total Monthly Expensel 12 2s eg sofia | | 

Daily Fixed Expense |, |o.1 os 
ROOMS DF fo a 
aaa a 





Equipment 

Repairs | vb || [it fi 
ee 
Laundry ; b\oF 

Light rbd -vobd gol-t [| 

Heat Lord aoaleh-aazleo 

Water F2- Bens 

Tce 


Helps meals Bee Pes) 
Guests’ laundry ) 
Guests’ tailor 





Total Expense | 
Daily Fixed Expense | 


line for ‘‘total issues,’’ to which is added on 
the next line the ‘‘daily expense of operat: 
ing.’? The next line is ‘‘total costs’’; fol- 
lowing that is ‘‘total receipts.’’ The next 
line shows the ‘‘loss or gain’’ daily, and for 
the month. 


The next section of this sheet is given to 
Cigars. The next line, ‘‘supplies’’; the next, 
‘daily expense’’; the next line for ‘‘cost’’; 
the next, ‘‘receipts,’? and then for ‘‘total 
loss or gain.’’ 

Following this is shown the action of the 
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SHEET N0.4—Monthly Summary for 1913 


Yow.| [G6] [Meld] dode[ [TTT Ty 
a se 
__fabelealazcozolasrelse| | | | | | | [| 

= [sogolss| ze70volzoeuley | | | | || | | 
Average cost per meal =| [5 [su eo 
Average receipts per meal | seh Moh Pea|e eee ae 
PROFIT ON MEALS a ae 
No. of rooms occupied |7639| |/s2s| [veer] | | | | 7 | | | | 
Cost laaalyal rays laolrséaes| | | | | || [| 
Receipts /S75|oo| /sro\s124a2l4e| |_| che 


| 
Average cost per room 1 ogd dys Pa 
: 
| 





Average receipt per room min | plat lav ee 
Hale bes SIO) | 
BOR eee ae ae | al 
Cost | fosiyol sislest vasies| | | 


Receipts 1730454 170 AH EIS N90 


al 
Average percent | gol tes! rol |_| 
82h, Bi fo 100% | 





PROFIT | 82) a 599 ko ‘150 
CIGARS oe ae 
Cost oo 990 ys| 
Receipts 


‘Average per cent 
PROFIT 
LAUNDRY 





No. of pieces _ 532 

Cost 126 a 

Cost per 100 | 

TOTAL PROFIT 5002012 ae —— et 
Less rental 4000 \Ce a eel 00 | Pipe" | eee th 


NET PROFIT __|/500 rrr 

| pasha IT 
, A LS a TE tS el AS a a 
eet atot 


Laundry. The first line ‘‘total number of The object of putting in the time of opera- 
pieces laundered daily’’; the next line ‘‘num- tion is to show how long it takes to do the 
ber of hours Jaundry is in operation’’; third given number of pieces, and the report shows 
line, ‘‘supplies’’; the next line ‘‘daily ex- the variation from day to day; also affords 
pense’’; next ‘‘cost,’’? and the next ‘‘cost opportunity to inquire why more is done one 
per hundred’’ daily and monthly. day than another, and the reason therefor. 
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It might be of interest to learn from figures 
taken from the laundry report for January, 
1913, that 28,848 pieces of flat work were done 
in the hotel laundry at a cost of 34 cents the 
hundred pieces. 


SHEET NO. 3 is ruled in columns for one 
column to the month to show I‘ixed Expenses 
for Each Department as determined from caré- 
fully tabulated reports; these apportionments 
determine, first, fixed expense for producing 
meals, and include meals to help, equipment, 
repairs, pay-roll, laundry, cost of light, power, 
coke, steam, water, ice, printing and adver- 
tising. Then comes the total for all of these, 
which, divided by the days of the month, 
gives the average daily expense. 

Sections are devoted in this manner to 
Rooms, Bar, Cigars and Laundry. 


SHEET NO. 4: Then, all the meat in a 
nut shell, is given on the next sheet headed 
‘‘Total Summary’’ for each _ particular 
month, as January, February, ete. The sum- 





mary lists in lines, one following the other: 
Meals Served, cost, receipts, average cost per 
meal, average receipt per meal, profit on 
meals (which profit is entered in red ink), 
Following this, Rooms Occupied, cost, receipts, 
average cost per room, average receipt per 
room, profit on rooms (put in red ink). Then 
follows Bar, cost, receipts, average per cent, 
and profit on bar (in red ink). Then Cigars, 
cost, receipts, average per cent, and profit. 
Then Laundry, number of pieces, cost per 
hundred. 

The letters in red ink denoting profit are 
totaled, showing total profit for the month; 
from this is deducted the estimated rental, 
and the balance shows the net profit. 

It might be well, in this connection, to state 
that Miss MecGillan o. k.’s every purchase 
made for the hotel. In other words, there is 
nothing bought for any of the departments 
except upon requisition through her office. 
In this way she controls the business in all 
departments. 
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AUDITOR'S SHEET 








Illustration of Auditor’s Sheet for checking off numbered checks or cards. The sheets numbered 


consecutively from t to 10,c0o. 


Used in Hotel Monthly Rack and Card System of Accounting. 
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NORTHERN HOTEL. 
STORE ROOM Deliver to Kitchen: 


Requisition Blanks. 

These Storeroom Requisition Blanks are in use in 
a first class hotel, and are printed here to give a 
general idea of a form which, with slight alterations 
te meet particular demands, will be found satis- 
tacrory. The size of sheets can be made to suit the 
It is well to distinguish 


convenience of the printer, 
the different blanks by having the paper for each of 


a different color. 


NORTHERN HOTEL. 


189 


MARKET ROOM Deliver to Kitchen: 





Wanted 

















Wanted | | 
sf, sh'tl'ns 2 Pompano 
*) -Sihis ve |Weakfish' ee 
‘* liver Oe. HRMRShs tf TT LF 
“* kidney Trout,-lake 
** corned _“ brook 
‘“« ox tails Lobster 
‘** skins Crabs, soft - 
‘* tangues ‘* oyster 
M't'n racks ‘H'r’ng kip‘rd 

‘\ saddles “ Holland 

‘S legs ‘* marinirt 

‘Joins Shrimps 
Lamb. racks Crawfish 

* kidneys Frog’s legs 

‘+ fries Seallops 

‘* pkd tog Help’s fish 
Veal. h‘da’q‘tr Terrapin 

* foreq't'r Green turtle 
Calf's bead Ked snapper 

‘*  _braips Pereh 

‘feet Pickerel 

‘liver Pike 
Pork, loins Turbot 

* t'nd'rins Sales 

** sgausage Raie or skate 
Pig's feet Oysters 
Sweetbreads L‘tle n’k elms 
Tripe Anchovies 
Hams Sardines | 
Bacon “ ‘Russiag 
Fowla * honeless 
Lard * domestic 

Caviare 

Salt sard’len 
POULTRY & 
a V'G'T’BLES 

EF: ‘ 

E'glish snipe ree 

Grouse ads ; 

Partridge russels spts 

Cabbage 

Plover C 

Quail aeae 

Duck red h’d Caulifiower 
aa e’vas b‘k Celery 

‘* mallard Chicory 

tie teal Chives , 

‘+ tame Cranberries 
Ricebirds Cucumbers e 
Reedbirds tee pout 
Squabs, tame Grea e 

“6 wild Treen corn 
Turkeys Green peas 
Woodcock Greep pep Ts 
Sp'ng chick’n Horse r’dish 
Fowls Kale 

Leeks 
Lettuce 
Lima beans 
FISH ale Mint 
SHELL F’SH Onious 
Codfish Oyster plant 
os salt Parsnips 
Bluefish Parsley 
Blackfish Potatpes 
Halibut oe sweet 
Haddock Radishes 
Mack'’r'l frsh Romaine 
As salt Sorrel 
Smelts Spinach 
Shad String beans 
Bass, striped Squash 

‘6 sea Tomatoes 

‘s black Turplps 

‘~~ lake Fresh 
Whitefish mushrooms 
Salmon Watercress 

‘' smoked 
Sheep's head 
Flounders 





Wanted 


CANNED 
GOODS 
Artichokes 
Asparagus 
American 
‘“ French 
Beans, Lima 
“ String 
CW AX 
Brussels spts 
Caviare 
Corn 
Lohster 
Mushrooms 
Peaches 
Pears 
Peas, Frenck 
‘* American 
Pitre apples 
Sardinea 
Shrimps 
Sorrel 
Succatash 
Trutiles 
‘“ peelings 


—_—_ 


Apples 
Anchovies 
Allspice 
Beans. white 
Barley 
Brooms 
Brushes 
Cassia, whole 
‘“ ground 
Cloves, whble 
* ground 
Corn stareh 
Curry, pwdrd 
Capers 
Citron 
Chocolate 
Cheese 
Craeker dust 
Currants 
Cr’ked wheat 
Clams 
Flour 
Farlua 
Ginger 
(Geiutine 


NORTHERN HOTEL. 
STOREROOM Deliver to Fruit Pantry: 


Wanted 








Herbs, 

‘* Sage, whle 
“cc sé gr’nd 
‘* Thyme 
whole 
gr’nd 
‘¢ Bay le’ves 
Hominy 
Jelly 
Lemons 
Port wipe 
Sherry 
Whiskey 
Brandy 
Rum 
Aleochol 
Claret 
Mustard 
Muce. whole 

‘ ground 
Macaroni 
Meal, eprn 

“e  aat 
N‘tm'gs. whle 
Ollve oil 
Olives 
Pails 
Pepper. gr‘d 

‘“* whole 

“' white 

‘* cayenne 
Pea meal 
Pickles 
Raisins 

Rice 

Rice ficur 
Sugar. 

‘* powdered 
* pr'nul't'd 
* brown 
Salt 
Sago 
Soap 
Saltpetre 
Twine 
Taploca 
Tomatoes 
Vermicelli 
Vinegar 
Worcester- 

shire sauce 
Sapolio 
Italian paste 


be be 





Wanted 


lbs B'st coffe 
aa Help ei 
‘* Oolong tea 
‘Green °* 
‘* Eng. hre’k- 
fast tea 
‘* Help tea 
** Choeclate 
“ll ble but'r 
4 Help aa 
‘+ Almonds 
* Filberts 
‘* Pecans 
‘Walnuts 
‘* Cut sugar 
ot Pow’'d aé 
aa Gran te 
* Balt 
‘* Pepper 
‘* Mustard 
** Water 
crackers 
ta Soda aé 
‘* Oyster *‘ 
‘ Whitening 
‘* Creamery 
cbeese 
** Roqueft 
cheese 
“Swiss ‘ 
af Kdam aa 
aa Brie i 
‘* Camenb'rt 











Doz. eggs 
Current jelly 
cans Apric’ts 
** Cherries 
‘* Peaches 
‘* Pears 
‘* Pineapple 
* Plums 
** Oulnces 
‘« Sardines 
‘* Salmon 
box Lemons 
‘+ Haisinos 
‘* Tyvthp'ks 
‘* Matches 
bot. Worces. 
sauce 
‘“( Half'd * 
** anch'vi ‘° 
‘+ tob'seo ‘ 
* echowchow 
‘* Gherklins 
‘+ M’x’d p’K's 
** Olive bil 
Bath brieks 
Bars svap 
gals. Olives 
‘* Vinegar 
«> M’ple sy’p 
* R’ck o’pay 
’ gyrup 
‘¢ Cream 
‘* Milk 
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Tellman’s Prices Reference Book. 

The object of this book is to supply a ready 
reference to quantity, price and total value of 
Supplies purchased for the year, and afford 
opportunity for comparison with the marketing 
of previous years; also to present in tabulated 
form the cost per capita, the commissary pur- 
chases and issues, the cost of service, the oper- 





Bakers Supplies. 


Baking powder,...|........|.. 


Chocolate......... 
CITOR SS. vice cesaees 
Cocoanut whole..../....... 


ut shredded 





Cream:of Tartar... (<5 655<2\-% 


Currants. oes! 


Gelatine co encc alee eee lee 
Glace fruit assorted|........|-. 


BEY SCHOERMES: (cogleten cece lan 


> - AMBCMOUC @ oh cscs ser 
ESEMONA POON 2 54 inks | oer ew eas 


Orange ‘ 


WAZ ONL eee see ete ee 


"Compressed, .|........|-. 


Jamaica ginger....|........|.. 


ERIC 0s oe ne eee eee é 


ating expenses and receipts of the cafe, the 
stock used by the bar, and figures relating to 
expense, milk, cream, salt, ice, coal, transporta- 
tion, freight rates, etc. The illustration here- 
with shows one page of the book, natural size. 
This book is marketed at one dollar in THE 
Hote, MontHiy Handbook series. 


S!izg QUANTITY 


MAX, 
BRAND| nica PRICE IPACK'’S| PUROHASED 


Almond paste .....|........[-- 
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«eeenr rl © OO eee eeses 


ati es 
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BUYING. 

On the methods employed in buying depends 
the welfare of the hotel to a great extent. To 
go buying with a well-filled purse, or for a 
large and prosperous concern with good credit, 
who settle their bills promptly, and where the 
cost need not be taken into consideration, it 
is an easy task. Anybody can buy for such a 
house. But where a house depends on the close 
and economical buying of the steward, it is 
not so easy, and it requires a man who has a 
knowledge of the qualities of different brands 
of goods as well as of the grades of meats, 
poultry, game, fish, and, in fact, everything 


that is needed in a hotel. 

When the merchant buys he figures if his 
class of trade can afford to pay the price he 
will be required to charge to make a living 
profit, aud if he can dispose of said goods 
before they prove a loss by reason of long 
exposure, or, if perishable, are spoiled from too 
much handling. 

To buy for a hotel is different in some ways. 
Everything the steward buys is for current use 
and it is not necessary to figure on a direct 
profitable return, but to procure all articles at 
a justifiable price, and at the same time satisfy 
and please the guests. 
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MARKET LIST. 
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In preparing to go to market the question is, 
what to buy, how much is needed and how long 
will the goods keep; also the kind of goods, if 
for a $2.00 a day house or for a $3.00 to $5.00 
a day house; if for a first-class restaurant, or 
fashionable club, as every one of the above 
requires goods of a different quality. 

When a house engages a man to buy who is 
not possessed of the required knowledge it will 
pay school money, which in some instances 
amounts to quite a sum until ke has learned. 


A steward in buying should always ask the 
price of the goods wanted kefore taking them, 
no matter how regular-he gets the same article, 
or reliable the firm. Prices change on all 
goods; they may have advanced to a figure too 
high, in “which case it would require the selec- 
tion of another brand. A good firm appre- 
ciates the strict business methods in a buyer 
and and will take better care of his orders 
than if he comes in, reads off his list of 
articles wanted in a careless way, with an ‘‘JI- 
don ’t - ask-prices; my-house-can-pay-for-them, ”’ 
air. The steward should buy just like the mer- 
chant, who first figures on the probable profit. 
The steward on his tour of marketing often 
meets with what are called bargains, which he 
should take advantage of if they are staple 
and non-perishable goods, but, if perishable, 
should consider well before buying. The goods 
may be all right if used at once, but if it is 
necessary to carry them for several days, and 
in the meantime become unfit for use, the bar- 
gain becomes a total loss. Among the staple 
articles which can not be found at bargains 
are coffee and flour. When a house has a blend 
of coffee which pleases, it should be continued 
right along, and so with flour; to insure good 
bread there should be kept a brand that runs 
even the year around. 

The standard lines of canned goods can ofteu 
be bought cheap—lower than the market is 
likely to be. It is well in such a case to buy. 

There should be a regular day every week for 
buying groceries and at no time should the 
steward buy goods to last longer than one 
month, no matter how cheap, especially where 
the market is near at hand. 

Iu buying perishable goods, such as fresh 
meats, poultry, fish, oysters, game, vegetables, 
fruit and dairy products, he should himself 
make all selections at the time of purchase, 
and should be able to judge for himself whether 
the butter is just what he needs, the fish is 
really fresh, or the poultry is young, and, above 
all, if the beef is just the quality he wants. 

The steward should be able to calculate how 


much he needs for his guests without having 
a lot left over that can not be put to good use. 
A great many things, if not all used at one 
meal, can be carried until, by adding a little 
more, will make another meal. But there are 
many things it will not do to buy more than 
enough for a day at the time, such as berries 
in season, etc. 

The steward should also know how to take 
care of the supplies which he buys, meats, of 
course, requiring most attention. 

Where there is a good ice box or system of 
refrigeration, and proper attention given, there 
is practically no loss. 


To Market. 

The steward should not use tobacco or strong 
drink before going to market, as such indul- 
gence easily affects the fine sense of taste 
necessary. I will endeavor to illustrate a trip 
to the market for a $3.00 per day hotel, with a 
house count of 200, starting at the head of the 
list ; 

OYSTERS IN SHELL—A very desirable 
dish in season and about four-fifths of the 
guests will call for them. Allowing five to the 
order makes eight hundred. Where they are 
used more than once a week it is cheapest to 
buy them by the barrel; they will keep for 
several days in a cool place with cracked ice 
over them. Oysters in bulk for stewing, if not 
frequently served, will take about three gal- 
lons solid measure per meal; when served daily 
for breakfast, half that quantity is sufficient. 
Large oysters for frying, when used every day, 
one and one-half gallons; but when served 
twice a week about three gallons are required. 
Oysters to be in good condition should not float 
nor have a strong odor, and should be kept in 
a coo] place and pieces of ice placed in the tub. 
They spoil very quickly in warm air. 

CLAMS—Little necks; not so many are used 
as of oysters, only about half the guests will 
call for them. They sell at about the same 
price as shell oysters and are kept the same 
way. For Friday’s dinner for chowder it will 
require about 350 Jarge clams. | 

FISH—Where fish is served at every meal 
the ratio per guest is not over one-sixth of a 
pound for each. This applies to the varieties 
which are to be had the year around, such as 
whitefish, bluefish, trout, Spanish mackerel, 
halibut, etc. Ratio gross weight will run al- 
most double, or a trifle over one-quarter pound 
on such fish as red snapper, bass and pike, on 
account of the increased waste in cleaning 
them, mainly large heads. The shad being a 
very desirable fish when it first comes in the 
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market the ratio will run about one-quarter 
pound per guest. I place my fish order: 

If for whitefish, 33 pounds. 

lf for bluefish, 33 pounds. 

If for red snapper, 50 pounds. 

If for shad, 12 single or 48 pounds. 

If for smelts, 15 pounds. 

If for pan fish, 8 pounds. 

In selecting fish: To tell if fresh the gills 
should have a natural red color, the eyes clear, 
and, by pressing the finger behind the small 
upper fin nearest the tail, the fish should feel 
firm; but if the finger strikes the backbone the 
the fish is old. After the fish is delivered at 
the hotel it sheuld be cleaned, then ice should 
be broken fine, place in layers the fish and ice 
alternately, but the fish should not be eut or 
split before it is to be used, as by cutting fish 
and then icing, the best of the fish, its flavor, 
is lost. 

FRESH MEATS—Next on the list are the 
fresh meats. Seldom are they bought from 
day to day. The steward usually buys ahead 
for several days, but this time we will buy 
enough for one day only. 

LOINS OF BEEF—tThis house serving no 
supper it will be required for breakfast only. 
About 70 per cent of the guests eat steak, 
where a good quality is served; that will 
require 140 steaks. In order to find how many 
loins are needed I will give my experience of 
cutting two leins different in size and quality. 
The first loin weighs 68 pounds, first class, well 
fed young steer: 


Pounds. Steaks. 

Sirlaiiee sips cae 7 Be 
Tend@enloun: | case t ce 5 16 
ERT eee sith else ss Bina a es 10 24 
EE Papeeeicsca Pe eon a atin ca ca arete 8 
SHAT ao rerentte eda ee er een 4 
OI Goes evince sane eese 2-0, sans 14 
Hip tor help... <s..2< «0. 10 

CRG Gallen trinsesecctuaeaeres 68 12 


Loin cost 16 cents per pound gives a total of 
$10.88. Deduet from this $1.98, the highest 
value of parts not used as steaks, and you have 
$8.90, net value of seventy-two steaks, which 
makes each steak worth about 12.3 cents. 

The second loin weighed only 54 pounds and 


cost 16 cents per pound: 


Pounds. Steaks. 

Civ iieccc ceteris oe 8 24, 
Tenderloin .....--:e+-s: 314 12 
PAD re ee art ieee 12 13 
WANE ac ee Sieerae ete ne 7 
TER ESTIOR cecsna acs oie ee cate area te 
ed tteectats ve eye ee oboe 10% 

Oe talib e ce «ccs. 40s Ghent 54 49 


Cost of loin 54 pounds at 16 cents per pound 


was $8.64. Deduct 92 cents, value of waste 
cuts, leaves $7.72, the cost of 49 steaks or 15.5 
cents euch. The first loin was killed and used 
in Chicago; the latter in the South and was 
of inferior quality compared with the former. 
lt will require two loins of well fed young 
steer. 

RIBS—Next I need ribs; how many? I will 
see. A good carver can cnt from 55 to 65 
cuts out of a rib of 35 pounds, About 70 per 
cent of the guests call fer roast beef, and since 
the chef has ne cold beef for tomorrow’s lunch 
J will take four ribs. Tomorrow I can take one 
less. The difference between a steer rib and 
that of a cow is, the bones of the former are 
smaller, not so curved, and carry thicker meat 
on the back. 

MUTTON—When mutton is young and rea- 
sonably fat it is always a desirable dish, es- 
pecially as chops. It will require about half 
pound to the guest, or fourteen racks of seven 
pounds each, or 98 pounds and you get ten 
chops to each rack. Short racks are eut about 
one inch below the lower rib. The neck is cut 
away at the other end and the short or breast 
ribs are cut away. Im serving lamb chops 
(of which the per cent. required for each guest 
is far greater than mutton) I have found that 
it is more profitable to buy the whele front 
quarters. for instance, if it takes twenty racks 
of lamb at five pounds each—one hundred 
pounds, we will say, at thirteen cents per 
pound, would be a cost of $18.00. Now take 
twenty fore-quarters weighing eight pounds 
each, would be a total of 160 pounds at eight 
cents per pound, $12.80. After trimming there 
are sixty peunds of breast and neck worth three 
eents per pound, or $1.80. Deduct this from 
the first cost and the twenty racks will cost 
just $11.00, a gain of $2.00. There is no profit 
in buying heavy mutton this way. Where either 
mutton or lamb chops are served every morn- 
ing the quantity used will be much less. 

In buying lamb for roasting it requires about 
half a pound te the guest; fresh perk three- 
eighths pound; fresh pork sausage, for break- 
fast, about twenty pounds. 

1 now go to the poultry dealer. First on the 
list are TURKEYS; it will take about 150 
pounds, or three-quarter pound for each guest, 
of undrawn well fattened young turkeys for a 
dinner. They should be even in size and weigh 
about fifteen to sixteen pounds each. 

CHICKENS, old, when used for pie, will re- 
quire about eighty-five pounds; when for boil- 
ing, about one hundred pounds. Young chick- 
ens for roasting, about 150 pounds. Te tell 
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wheu a chicken is young, press on the point of 
the breast bone; if it gives it easily proves that 
it is not matured, but if firm and sharp it is 
an old chicken. 

DUCKS AND GEESE—It requires the same 
quantity as turkeys for roasting. A sure way 
to tell when a duck or goose is young is to 
press the wind-pipe between thumb and finger; 
if it crushes with ordinary effort they are 
young; the old ones will not crush. 

OLD PIGEONS for pie will require about 
seven dozen. 

SQUAB for broiling are served whole and 
nearly every guest orders it. It is a most ex- 
pensive dish. 

SPRING CHICKENS for broiling should 
weigh about eighteen pounds to the dozen and 
serve half a chicken for an order. As nearly 
every guest is sure to order spring chicken, 
about eight dozen will be required. It is safest 
to buy them by weight as it insures a more 
even size. 

CAPONS, or gelded cocks, are among the 
most desirable of domestic fowl in the market. 
The fact of their being altered when about two 
months old they are easily fattened and grow 
quite large; their flesh is of a most delicate 
flavor, and the breast, when roasted and nicely 
carved, very much resembles that of a pheasant. 
They are usually served boiled. They are easily 
told by a sear in front of the leg and near the 
back. For boiling I buy in the same ratio as 
for chicken. 

GAME—The season being very short on some 
varieties, 1t is served as often as the house can 
afford while the season lasts. 

MALLARD DUCKS, when properly cooked, 
are well liked by the average guest. There are 
about six small orders in one duck, and as 
nearly every guest calls for mallard, I buy 
three dozen. 

TEAL being very small, only two orders to 
each duck, I buy eight dozen. 

QUAIL—About ninety per cent. of the 
guests will call for them; also snipe and 
plovers. It requires fifteen dozen to make a 
meal of any of the above, allowing one to an 
order. 

PARTRIDGES—In first-class houses par- 
tridges, are served a half to an order, usually; 
but in a $3.00 per day house I make four 
orders, and in that way four dozen will serve 
a dinner. 

PRAIRIE CHICKEN will cut in six orders, 
so three dozen will do of them. 

OTHER GAME, such as venison, elk, ante- 
lope and bear, one saddle is enough for a din- 
ner. 


BUTTER can not be bought without trying. 
The color should be even, the flavor sweet, and 
contain about one ounce of salt to the pound. 
Butter should be kept in a separate box, away 
from fruits or cooked foods of any kind, as it 
easily absorbs foreign odors and becomes 
tainted. 

‘VEGETABLES (excepting asparagus) will 
keep for several days and can therefore be 
bought in quantities as bargains present them- 
selves. Asparagus being the most desirable 
vegetable in the market, when in season, more 
than enough for one or two meals should not 
be bought, as they will not keep. 


APPLES are usually packed in barrels. In 
buying them I always have them ‘opened, one, 
and sometimes both ends; then inspect to the 
depth of several layers before taking them. 

ORANGES are the most desirable fruit that 
we have for the table; they are healthful and 
the average guest prefers them to any other 
fruit, and every good house of any standing 
should have them for breakfast as long as they 
are to be had at a reasonable price. Florida 
oranges are the best in the American market, 
but Mexico and California also produce large 
quantities of the fruit of fairly good quality. 
Oranges two hundred to the box are just the 
right size for an American plan hotel. It re- 
quires about one and a half boxes for a break- 
fast. 

SMALL FRUITS—The berry season is al- 
ways looked forward to with great delight by 
the hotel guest, and the steward takes pride in 
serving them as early as possible; but as there 
is nothing on the bill of fare which they take 
the place of, 1t also means an increase in store- 
room expenditures, until they are plentiful, 
when they are served daily in different styles, 
they then take the place of other fruit. The 
first to reach the market are from the South, 
and of poor quality. There are about five or- 
ders to every quart; it will take about thirty- 
six quarts. 

GROCERIES are usually bought in quanti- 
ties to last from two weeks to a month and 
selections are made by samples, mainly. A 
poor observer can spend more money than 
needed; for example I want: 

CANNED PEAS, paid last $1.85 per doz. 
The salesman shows a sample very good for the 
above figure, but, he says, ‘‘I have a lot in for 
ten cents per dozen less which are fully equal to 
this sample.’’ He brings a sample, which, 
upon opening, I find as good, and it suits me 
first rate. By taking twenty cases I gain $4.00, 
which, if I had given the order without further 
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inquiry, would not have been made; and so with 
everything I buy. 

TEA requires the most attention, as the 
dealer must be relied on to a great extent. 
There are three varieties of tea which are sufti- 
cient for any American plan house to carry; 
they are Oolong, English Breakfast and Young 
Hyson. With these in stock many different 
blends can be made by mixing different pro- 
portions and the guest suited. 

In buying teas I have samples drawn of the 
kind wanted. Plenty of time should be taken 
In passing upon the qualities. Five or six 
dollars is easily saved and at the same time 
have a tea that is just what is wanted. 

COFFEE—The principal element of success 
in making coffee is good material to make it 
with. Coffee for breakfast should be stronger 
than for Junch and dinner, for the reason that 
every coffee drinker is a connoisseur at break- 
fast. I find a blend of three-quarter Old Gov- 
ernment Java and one-quarter Mocha will make 
a very satisfactory coffee for the average hotel. 
When a blend is found which is satisfactory to 
the house it should be continued. Frequent 


changes are not commendable. 
* * = 


The ratio which I have applie.\ in my illus- 
trations in buying is not intended for houses of 
all grades and localities; for instance: hotels 
by the seashore and northern lake resorts use 
a great deal of fish, where it is just fresh out 
of the water; and hotels in the South require 
large quantities of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
but less meats. My approximations apply only 
to centrally located hotels catering to transient 
patronage, rate from $2.00 to $3.50 per day, 
and where a condensed bill of fare is in use. 

A steward, no matter how well he under- 
stands his business, must first learn the wants 
of the guests of the house for which he is to 
buy before he can do so intelligently; mathe- 
matical calculations are of little use without 
practical knowledge of the requirements of the 
table in the particular locality in which he 
buys. 


* * * 

In cities there are many establishments who 
deal in goods needed in hotels and are in com- 
petition for patronage. This is the means of 
fair prices on certain commodities. 

It is a true saying that ‘‘competition is the 
life of trade.?* This is especially so with re- 
gard to dealers in perishable goods. The stew- 
ard or buyer bearing this in mind can, by close 
watching, often buy very cheaply. It should be 
one of his chief aims to keep posted on condi- 
tion of the market. But I do not believe it a 


good idea to keep the patronage too much 
divided and uncertain. To select a few reliable 
firms who may depend on selling you a certain 
amount of goods is commendable, as they will 
jind tt to their interest ta take good care of 
you, and will give any advantage that may 
offer both in prices and quality. If you are 
nobodys customer they will all try to take ad- 
vantage of you, and if the particular goods you 
want are scarce, will not care te sell you at all, 
unless for exorbitant prices, as they prefer to 
keep them for their regular patrons. The fact 
that a firm is larger or wealthier than another 
ts no evidence that they handle the best goods 
for the lowest prices; nor is it any reason why 
there should be discrimination im their favor; 
but the man who tells you in plain language 
the best he can dae and then sticks ta his 
pronise is the right party to patronize. Look 
oul for the man who wants to be tao nice ta 
you: he may cause you ta pay for all of his 
polite honors and siniles. 


Where the buying must be done by mail or- 
ders it is far more aificult toa attain desired re- 
sults. You are entircly dependent on the 
dealer; he can send what he sees must be first 
disposed of, and occasionally one gets goads 
from some (otherwise) reliable firms that would 
hardly be looked at where a choice can be had. 
Here, again, it ts most necessary toa select u 
reliable house who have a good business stand- 
ing. Write and tell them what class af goods 
you need, and then, if what is sent is not up 
to the required standard, notify them that the 
goods are held subject ta their order. They will 
soon find that they must send what is desired 
or lose your patronage. ; 

Last, but not least, buy from no one who is 
ready ta offer personal inducements, and don’t 
let a man sell you goods that you have no need 
of. Buy just what you want and no more. 

I have found tt a good custom to talk mat- 
ters aver with the chef before ordering or going 
ta the market. For the steward and chef to act 
in conjunction in all such matters saves the 
house many a dollar. 


Preservation of Meats. 

A refrigerator in which an equable tempera- 
ture of from 36 to 40 degrees can be main- 
tained will keep meats for over three weeks. 
I found in taking a trip through the principal 
packing houses of Chicago that in the large 
ehill rooms where all fresh killed cattle, sheep 
and hogs are hung for cooling, the temperature 
ranged from 32 to 40 degrees. These rooms 
(which it is worth any hotel man’s time to see) 
cover acres of floor space, and hundreds of 
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dressed cattle hang in rows so exact that the 
sight is beautiful to behold. The cooling is 
done by coils of pipe placed side by side about 
fourteen feet overhead and extending the en- 
tire length and width of the ceiling. These are 
regulated by vents by which the cold blast can 
be inereased or diminished at will. The meat 
dealer goes into these rooms and makes his 
selections and then has the privilege to let his 
beef purchase hang there until sufficiently aged, 
which is not less than ten days and sometimes 
as long as three weeks. The meat when taken 
from this storage appears as fresh as if just 
killed. 

I believe where small refrigerators are built, 
using the above plan, the best results are met 
with. 

BEEF should always hang and be kept free 
from ice. 

POULTRY should also hang and be kept as 
dry as possible. 

CORNED BEEF—To make corned beef 
(sweet pickle): Make a salt brine, strong 
enough to carry a potato; then add a quarter 
pound saltpetre and three pounds sugar to two 
hundred pounds beef; then place the beef in 


this and leave thirty days before using. 

DRY, SALT OR SMOKED BEEF—Place in 
layers in a square tank or vat, using coarse salt 
only. After leaving the meat in the salt for 
thirty days take out and place in fresh water 
to draw for twelve hours; take the beef, wipe 
with « cloth, then hang up to dry and smoke. 


HAMS—The same process as corned beef 
is employed, but they should remain in the 
brine for six weeks to be well cured, than wash 
in fresh water, wipe with a cloth, hang up to 
dry and smoke. 


BACON requires about half the time of hams. 


Preservation of Dressed Game. 

Take a flat square tin pan not--over two 
inches deep; lay the birds or other game, flat, 
packing close side by side until the pan is full; 
then cover with another pan a size larger that 
fits closely when inverted; set in a box; then 
bury in fine broken ice to a depth of about 
three inches, and scatter a little salt over the 
ice. In this way game will keep a long time 
in perfectly fresh condition, but it should be 
used imniediately after exposure. Game should 
never touch the ice, always keep dry. 





Tables From Farmers’ Bulletin, 391. 

The following tables taken from the Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 391, Department of Agricul- 
ture, will be found of interest to the student, 
and I believe of considerable worth. The first 
relates to the Estimated Cost to the Whole- 
saler of Different Cuts when the Carcass is 
Purchased. Prices of the carcass range from 
a minimum of 4% cents to 8 cents per pound. 

The second table gives the Average Com- 
position of Edible Portion of Different Cuts 


of Meat. 


The third table gives the Net Cost of Edible 
Portion of Different Cuts of Meat as Compared 
with Assumed Market Price per Pound. 
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Estimated Cost to the Wholesaler of Different Cuts When the Carcass is Purchased at 
Certain Prices per Pound, Dressed Weight. 








ASSUMED SALE PRICE PER POUND ESTIMATED COST OF CUT 
OF CARCASS 

Ribs | Loins | Chucks | Plates |Shanks|Ronnds; Flanks| Suet 
Cents ae Cents} Cents | Cents} Cents| Cents| Cents | Cents 

4 8 3% | 2% | 2 44) 3 3 

5 a 9 4 3 2 5 3 3 

5% 74) O*4 | 4 3%| 2 5 3 3 

5% 8 10 4 3% | 2 5 3 3 

54 8% |10% | 44 | 34 | 2 54% | 3 3 

6 9 II Am. | ge4 | 2 5% | 3 3 

6% 9% | 12 % | 3%] 2 54 | 3 3 

6346 10 124.1) 434; || 376 4\| “2 53% | 3 3 

7 Il 14 5 3% | 2 54 | 3 3 

734 12% | 15 54% 354216 Oe eras 3 

8 14 16 54 4 3 6% | 4 4 


Average Composition of Edible Portion of Different Cuts of Meat. 


FUEL VALUE 


KIND OF MEAT WATER PROTEIN FAT ASH PER POUND 
Beef: Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Calories 
PI GISKE o Sac clau toca sores hea sore 54.6 15.8 28.5 0.9 1,495 
Chueh PID: .2 5 sires Hewes eries.e s 66.8 19.0 13.4 1,0 920 
Plane can one ei ote ha han 59.3 19.6 21.1 9 1,255 
Porternouses. i 3 Veiac eed re os 60.0 21.9 204 1.0 1,270 
INCOR cayorate a0, ~.< Sais laine = 66.3 20.7 12.7 1.0 920 
Kips... eis ctsracs ayer ote cee arenes: 57.0 17.8 24.6 9 1,370 
ROU a. shictoess Miles Ses obs 67.8 20.0 10.6 Tes 835 
HABIC 2 ca iese Gate caer aie ote eres 970.3 21.4 8.1 9 740 
SlGGa eect neces site ee 62.2 18.8 18.8 “6 1,145 
Veal: Side with kidney, fat and 
RAO Wiese, trimers A sia'a as 71.3 20.2 8.1 1.0 915 
Mutton: Side without tallow... 53.6 16,2 20/8). 8 1,500 
Lamb: Side without tallow..... 58.2 17-0 23.1 1.1 1,300 
Pork: Tenderloin............. 66.5 18.9 13.0 t.0 goo 
CHOps 6. ahs ieee te Meo 3 50.7 16.4 32.0 9 1,655 





Net Cost of Edible Portion of Different Cuts as Compared with Assumed Market Price per Pound 











Proportion of | Proportion Assumed Mar-| Net Price per 
KIND OF MEAT Bone or Waste | Edible Materi-| ket Price per | Pound of Edi> 
in Cut alin Cut Pound ble Portion 
Beef: Per cent Per cent Cents Cents 
PBT ISM OC occ sk via eck alesse Oe Ae Ne ONA Cae es 23.3 76.7 7.0 9.0 
UID Boer ech a cca ve ceases ee wales alee eine aeele ie oun ¢ 19.0 81.0 10.0 12.5 
oN Gee o as se save era enh eee! oceig ach jtvatelecw ais 5.5 94.5 7.0 9.5 
CHOC EPID ta. ct.cs spe erra einem oer eme ies 53.8 46.2 10.0 22.0 
PORGEnOUSC Sco 5 ic cscs Chek a Oe eR es 12.7 87.3 20.0 23.0 
INC tee eee ya i vce tie we ASIEN ace a ash eerm muanane ons 31.2 68.8 7.0 10,0 
AALS ise aet oo oes eae wu) wr bee ve aaa eel & woe caneeenatane: & 20.1 79.9 15.0 20.0 
PUOUUIROUS: u/c orente ores i Saeed tenes teva ne Bae ayers 8.5 gI.5 15.0 16.0 
we EEN see sna socetat ecvsis ela tereie ahab ane Pa Sievateye prateuncens 38.3 617 3.0 5.90 
PA Cee eter as aisha hare een a oe ee ie 5.9 94.1 5.0 5.3 
OU GUG ate eraee eo a Seer isle 8 6 eo ele Seema 26.5 973.5 22.0 29.8 
Weal ete ean ha aerstie ere t sree is etree 8: 3.4 96.6 20.0 21.0 
Beast hee i6 Sai ee Ee Nabe s ot 8 eRe Ra 24.5 95.5 12.5 12.0 
Mutton? Leg. ciccci ence taper tena eh av 17.7 82.3 15.0 18,0 
GODS si as ieee cic ore siete a guatet orate were ners 14.8 85.2 15.0 17.9 
Forequarter cut for stew........seesseees 21.2 78.8 12.5 20.0 
Dock cc oie ses cnccnees goes ces cement 19.3 80.7 15.¢ 20.0 
Salt pork..... veh tea ta ciatele U Wiapa tbe ra areverecatere. a 91.9 12.5 13.0 
PSACOMN 9 ac sive so dic Sina oie 6 teeing wieterm a eeeretels sr G1.3 20.0 22.0 
PAAM sais ois. Sishelesechaer awe alae ae eo ee 12.2 87.8 20.0 23.0 
a a a a ee 
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BILLS OF FARE (AMERICAN PLAN). 

The arrangement of bills of fare is a most 
important part of the steward’s duties, and in 
the undertaking of this work he should be 
possessed of good taste as well as a knowledge 
of: different kinds of dishes, so that he may 
be enabled to arrange them in the order in 
which they ought to be eaten, and at the same 
time give them an artistic appearance. 

The bills of fare of a hotel are often sent 
away by the guests to their friends, as well as 
to guests and landlords of other houses in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The traveling 
publie is interested in them for the reason that 
they may have occasion to stop at the house 
where the bill is from and begin to judge the 
house by what it offers the guest to eat. The 
hotel man studies the bill from a_ business 
standpoint; he criticises the ability of the stew- 
ard, and he looks for new ideas, which if he 
considers good, would try to emulate. 


The Bill of Fare Reflects the House. 

Bills of fare are subject to much comment 
and are, in many instances, considered in the 
light of a reflector of the manner in which the 
house is conducted. They certainly do reflect 
the stewarding of the same. 

Well arranged bills of fare come only from 
a house where the back part is harmoniously 
eonducted. To serve a well-selected and ar- 
ranged bill of fare with required changes every 
day is essential, and can be done in the cheaper 
houses just as well as in the high-priced ones. 
In treating this subject it is not my aim to 
formulate anything original or to offer any- 
thing that is not known to the veterans in the 
profession. 

I will endeavor to illustrate as well as possi- 
ble the methods adopted in making bills of fare 
whieh I believe will meet with general ap- 
proval. There will appear herewith a large 
and well-arranged collection of models from 
houses ranging from $2.00 per day upward, 
representing all localities, and may be taken 
as a fair average, the major part of them hay- 
ing becn favorably commented upon by various 
prominent hotel papers. 


Influence of the Press in Bill of Fare Reforma- 
tion. 

To the hotel press is due all the credit for 
the progress which has been made in the im- 
provement in bill of fare making. All the 
older men in the profession wel] know how 
irregular the style of making bills of fare was 
only a few years ago, and what monstrosities 
were often met with, which undoubtedly would 
exist at the present time had the press not un- 


dertaken the task of reformation. Even now 
one can plainly see where papers treating on 
this subject are not read in some of the coun- 
try districts. 

Steward and Chef Work Together. 

In making bills of fare the steward and chef 
should work together; it can be done with bet- 
ter advantage to the house than is possible 
where the steward makes the whole bill and not 
consult any one. The soups and entrees belong 
to the chef; he always has something in his ice 
box left over which he can use best according 
to his own ideas, while if the steward tries to 
dictate to him what he (the chef) should make 
out of the articles the chef may have on hand, 
the same pains will not be taken as if he were 
permitted to follow his idea. 

Important Considerations in Bill of Fare 

Making. 

The principal consideration in arranging bills 
of fare are: first, what class of house; second, 
the class of patronage to be catered to, whether 
transient or family; and, third, where located. 
Rate, Patronage, Locality. 

It is necessary to consider the class house 
because it is out of reason to use the same kind 
of bill for a $2.00 a day hotel as that used in 
a house that charges $5.00 a day for accommo- 
dation. It would be ruinous to the cheaper 
house. 

By ‘‘elass of patronage’’ I mean, whether 
they are of the transient, such as professional 
traveling men of all nationalities patronizing 
the same house; or if they are permanent resi- 
dents in « family hotel. It is well known that 
the American eats his food only mildly sea- 
soned—no strong heavy sauces; he eats his 
roast beef and steaks mostly rare; while the 
German prefers well done roasts, heavy soups 
and sour sauces, with plenty of seasoning. 

In family hotels where there are a great 
many ladies and children to satisfy, the stew- 
ard’s position is a most trying one. What 
pleases one displeases the other. Not long ago, 
while standing in the rotunda of the hotel in 
which I was engaged, a lady came to me and 
said, ‘‘I wish to compliment you on your nice 
meals, but my husband does not like the coffee, 
he says it is not good.’’ And while expressing 
my regrets along came a second lady with 
profuse compliments and especially praising 
the coffee. Of course this created considerable 
merrinent at the expense of both parties. This 
will give only a faint idea. These houses re- 
quire more radical changes in cookery than any 
other class. 

By ‘‘locality’’ is meant whether the house 
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is located convenient to a good market, with 
ample variety of material easily procured at 
reasonable prices. 

When a steward from a city goes to take 
charge of a hotel in a country town he finds 
it necessary to study all the conditions referred 
to above, learn prices and what there is at his 
command, before he can make a bill of fare 
to suit the house. 


Bills of Fare to Be Even in Quality. 

Another very important item that should be 
considered in making bills of fare for houses 
of any class is that the expensive articles are 
evenly distributed during the week with the 
cheaper ones; for instance, taking a dinner for 
Tuesday, there are on the bill: 





DINNER 
Consomme Colbert Split peas 
Celery Olives 
Broiled pompano 
Saratoga potatoes 
Boiled capon 
Roast beef 
Spring lamb 
Sweetbreads 
Lobster Newburg 
Mashed and boiled potatoes 
New asparagus New peas 
Corn 
Cardinal punch 
Lettuce and tomato mayonnaise 
Indian pudding 
Pie Strawberries 
Ice cream 
Cake Nuts and raisins Cheese and crackers 
Coffee 
Cost for 200 people: 
Celery rer ilae em ORu ewer ears $ 5.25 
PROWUP ANG: His CSA ea ewes ee 12.00 
CANON ae ca acc a Soe on OD 
POSE rinses srl aie gnc e eens Pew. one 14.00 
MSTA eas fetes Soh eee oer ae 8.60 
SEWEELDICAdS 22. i40t.%iu wes 5.64 
TiQUMGCT a5 4st, os adore ee 5.00 
ASPAragUs 6 wea gn eae een es 6.00 
$83.49 


And on Wednesday the bill would be as fol- 
lows: 
DINNER 
Consomme Julienne Cream of barley 
Radisbes Olives 
Boiled lake trout 
Hollandaise potatoes 
Boiled Corned Beef and Cabbage 
Roast beef 
Turkey 
Lobster croquettes 
Spaghetti 
Mashed and boiled potatoes 


String beans Tomatoes Turnips 
Orange ice 
Vegetable salad 
Pudding 
Pie Wine jelly 
Ice cream 
Cake Fruit Nuts and raisins 
Cheese and crackers 
Coffee 
Cost for 200 people: 
FRASIIGHOBE sc teerc ce ocr e-ectetase aces $ 2.00 
AR Ue eres oct ac eras, ae cree 2.10 
Corned beef and cabbage...... 4.50 
SCC y Satine cat ats eeu tao ae 14.00 
LUEEGY i usale on erate eae cams 16.50 
POD AOE caren 4:03 wetness ee aa 44 
ROUTES SDCAUB nsiss aaa lense ieiarerewis 1.80 
Gheter -croguettes. 6. .anews sat 
$41.34 


It will be noticed that the bill of Tuesday 
contained all high-priced material and prob- 
ably would make a satisfactory bill; but 
Wednesday is slighted. The material is all 
cheaper. Calculations should be far enough 
ahead to avoid such contrasts. The same mate- 
rial will make two bills more evenly balanced 
and meet with better results. For instance, I 
will give on Tuesday: 

DINNER 


Consomme Colbert 


Split peas 
Radishes 


Olives 
Boiled trout 
Hollandaise potatoes 
Boiled capon 
Roast beef 
Spring lamb 
Lobster Newburg 
Spaghetti 
Mashed and boiled potatoes 
Green peas Corn Tomatoes 
Cardinal punch 
Lettuce and tomato mayonnaise 
Indian pudding 





Pie Strawberries 
Ice cream 
Cake Nuts and raisins 
Cheese and crackers 
Coffee 
Cost for 200 people: 

RACUIGHEOS: fears Gioia erates Weare oreo $ 2.00 
OTSEGO ee ak aco ahs eae ce A a 2.10 
COGNSOMG 0c: a 240eu maces Sate so eceerets 27.00 
TORT ee Oe oes eo ark a sea iw ore eae 14.00 
AZAR sce ec ee Steck eis Gini aces 8.60 
TO Baber eile ae vs SS eee ereecs 5.00 
SSA PMOLLL Fiwie ds cet yarn a wise eo 44 
Peng ee och oat aw ae 2.60 
$61.74 
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Aud tor Wednesday [ should give: 


Consomme Julienne Cream of barley 

Celery Olives 

Broiled pompano 

Saratoga potatoes 

Corned beef and cabbage 
Roast beef 
Turkey 

Sweetbreads 

Lobster croquettes 

Mashed and boiled potatoes 
New asparagus Turnips 

String beans 
Orange ice 

Vegetable salad 


Pudding 
Pie Wine jelly 
Ice cream 
Cake Fruit Nuts and raisins 
Cheese and crackers 
Coffee 
Cost for 200 people: 
Cele erakd seni is te aes $ 5.25 
POI PANG oo. os ee tg meee 12.00 
Corned heef and cabbage...... 4.50 
WSGGt ek os Ch ee Owe ent eo. 14.00 
TUrkey 22 ocean eee aeee ss He ees 16.50 
IITOCLLLOAUS) stm vate bale cee ras 5.64 
ASPAYAQUS .. ee cece eee eee eeee 6.00 
$63.89 


In comparing the figures it will be readily 
seen the summary of each bill has greatly 
changed, and, besides, the first bill has lost less 
in quality than the second one gained. 


French Not Wanted on American Bills of 

Fare. 

I do not believe in the use of French in 
making bills of fare; it should be confined to 
the fewest words. French is not wanted, least 
of all in country hotels, and not needed in the 
city houses. It will be noticed that when the 
chef makes a dish with a French name it has 
but little call, and often when it is called for 
by some guests out of curiosity, they taste of 
it; and then if they like it, good; but often 
it is a waste, simply because they do not under- 
stand French. 

In looking over my collection of bills of 
fare, it is easily seen that the greatest progress 
has been made in dispensing with French. Some 
first-class honses in the East have bills without 
any French, and there is no reason why they 
cannot be set forth entirely in the English 
language, as well as other nations can make 
theirs in their tongue. Up to the time of the 
late Franco-Prussian war it (the French) on 
the German bill of fare seemed indispensable, 
French being the court language. After the 


formation of the Empire one of the reforma- 
tions the old Emperor made was to banish the 
use of French at the court. Now all meals are 
ordered from a bill of fare printed in the lan- 
guage of the land. 

Bill of Fare Headings. 

I do not believe in the use of headings for 
the different courses on an American plan bill 
of fare. They are proper on restaurant or 
a la Carte bills, where a large variety is offered 
for sale. Large headings over the different 
elasses of dishes enable the patron to find more 
quickly what he wants; but where the con- 
densed table d’hote bill is in use the items are 
so few that they are easily found. 


Stock Relishes Out of Place on the Card. 
The placing of such relishes as chow chow, 
pickles, sauces, mustard, ete., on the bill of 
fare is out of date. Every well conducted 
house has them subject to the call of the guest. 


Method of Bill of Fare Making. 

My method of making a bill of fare is, I 
believe, entirely in harmony with present ad- 
vanced ideas. It is of the condensed form 
using as little French as possible. I think 
that few dishes, well selected and well pre- 
pared, give the best satisfaction. 


Use No Ambiguous Words. 

I believe it improper for a steward to use 
an expression on the bill without first ascertain- 
ing the meaning and how to spell it correctly. 


Use and Abuse of the Word Menu. 

I do not believe in the use of the word 
‘*Menn’’ on an everyday American dinner 
bill. It is too much like affectation. The name 
of the meal on the bills is simple and more 
pleasing to the average hotel patron, as Break- 
fast, Lunch and Dinner or Breakfast, Dinner 
and Supper or Tea. On holiday or special 
bills for dinner, I believe it is proper to use no 
heading at all, especially where artistic folders 
are used and the proper announcement is made 
on the outer cover, which is quite sufficient. 
The word ‘‘Menu’’ is proper in making a ban- 
quet bill; no other word would answer so well 
for that purpose. 


BREAKFAST. 
Arrangement of the Breakfast Bill. 

When clam broth is served for breakfast, in 
my judgment it should be the first item on the 
bill. My reason for this is that clam broth 
has a stimulating effect, especially when the 
stomach is feverish. It is an excellent restora- 
tive. 

Then comes fruit. In nearly all American 
hotels it is served, and in every one the guest 
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looks for it. I do not believe in enumerating 
the different kinds; simply the word ‘‘ fruit’? 
or ‘‘fruit in season’’—except when the berry 
Season begins when the different kinds should 
be named, as strawberries, oranges, etc. My 
reason for preferring the generic term is that 
one is not obliged to have a full supply of the 
different kinds in stock. Should apples and 
grapes run short oranges and bananas fill the 
bill. 

Next, the guest usually looks for a cereal 
of some kind; therefore I would place the oat- 
meal or cracked wheat or whatever kind there 
is to offer. 

The third dish on the bill is fish, fresh and 
salt, accompanied with what fresh relishes 
there are. 

Then to enumerate about five different kinds 
of meat, which should differ in variety as much 
as possible. One day there could be broiled 
sirloin and tenderloin steak, ham, liver and 
bacon, fried mush, stewed kidney and fried 
chicken. The next day broiled tenderloin 
steak, mutton chops, fried sausage, ham, hom- 
iny, stewed chicken, etc. A limited number of 
dishes makes it easy to have an entirely differ- 
ent bill every day in the week. 

After this comes the potatoes; then breads 
and rolls of different kinds, griddle cakes and 
preserves; then beverages. 


No Waste in Preparing. 

In high-priced city hotels it is not good to 
limit the dishes to so small a number as above 
given; a greater variety is necessary; and as 
a great part of this meal is prepared as or- 
dered, waste need not be necessarily greater 
than where a small variety is offered. 


Breakfast Good at Any Hour. 

Where the proper attention is given Break- 
fast should be as good at eleven o’clock as at 
seven in the morning, as nothing ought to be 
prepared to last through the entire meal. 


Specimen Breakfast Bills of Fare. 
The following specimers will give a fair 
idea of breakfasts as served in different 


hotels: 
Fruit in season 


Stewed prunes Baked apples 


Oatmeal with cream 
Sale-mgckerel: 4 eae rs wr ees eas 
BROILED 
Sirloin steak Sugar cured ham Mutton chops 

Tenderloin steak, plain or with tomato sauce 
ENTREES 
Calf’s liver and bacon Corned beef hash 


. . 
4 wéle ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Re ee) ee Ee Be 


Fried Shirred Scrambled 


Omelet as ordered 


Boiled 


POTATOES 
BRE k ca etna ae os Fried 
BREADS, ETC. 
TT OT TOMS pam Benaprng een ee ih ees aod ace 
Dry, French, buttered or milk toast 
CA Cay einer av Qonoeere 
Tea Coffee Milk Cocoa 





Fruit in season 
Rolled oats Boiled rice 
Broiled or fried bass, pike or pickere]l 
Tenderloin or sirloin Steak, plain or with onions 
Calf’s liver and bacon 
Broiled ham 
Stewed chicken 
Corned. beef hash 
Fried mush 
Codfish in cream 


Eggs as ordered 


Be ESOS SEO) Ne ee ee eh else 76' os eae a) ele: “alee 


POR ESE BS Oe a 8 Oe. 88) wre Cella: ee dee. e) hale 


Potatoes : Baked French fried Stewed 
Breakiastsrelisg se) 0 pce ie ea Muffins 
Milk, cream and dry toast 
Griddle cakes 
Coffee Chocolate Tea 

The above are two stock bills for breakfast, 
used in places where no printer is nigh, or it 
does not justify to have them printed. The 
blank lines are for writing in what extra dishes 
ur changes there may be. 


Fruit 
Oatmeal] 
Broiled whitefish 
Tenderloin steak Mutton chops 
Fried oysters 
Spareribs 
Eggs—as ordered 
Irench fried, baked, hashed in cream 
Hot rolls 
Toast 
Buckwheat cakes 
Maple syrup 
Coffee Tea Chocolate 
This breakfast is a bill of choice dishes, well 


arranged, but the pruning process overdone. 


Sausage 





Oranges 

Clam broth 

Oatmeal with cream 

Broiled live lobster Smoked whitefish 
Sirloin steak 
Filet of venison Calf’s brains, Belvedere 
Ham Bacon 
Fried chicken, cream sauce 
Eggs as ordered 


Potatoes—Baked French fried Lyonnaise 
Vienna rolls Muffins Toast 
Griddle cakes, maple syrup 
Coffee, Tea Chocolate 


This is well selected. Will do for holiday 
occasions. 


a 


Oranges Apples Grapes Bananas 
Oysters—raw, stewed and fried 
Radishes 


Oatmeal and farina with cream 
Broiled white fish a la maitre d’hotel 
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Fried smelts, sauce tartare Saratoga potatoes 
Fried spring chicken, cream sauce 
Mutton or lamb chops plain or a la Creole 
Sirloin or tenderloin steak with mushrooms 
Ham Broiled pig’s feet Menehould 
Calf’s liver and bacon 
Veal cutlets crumbed, sauce tomato 
Pork chops, sauce Robert 
Country sausage 
Hamburg steak, sauce pliquante 
Stewed houeycomb tripe a la Lyonnaise 
Stewed kidneys au madere 
Calves bralns au beurre nolr 
Potatoes In cream ’ Sautee potatoes 
Baked potatoes Lyonnaise potatoes 

French fried potatoes 
Fried musb Corned beef hash 
EGGS—Poached Scrambled Boiled Shirred 
Fried: a la Buckingham a la Meyerbeer 
OMELETTES—Plain or with parsley, cheese, ham, 
onions, kidneys 
French rolls Coffee cake Pop overs Corn bread 
Wheat cakes German toast Corn cakes 
Peach preserves Comb honey New maple syrup 
Coffee Tea Chocolate Cocoa Broma 
This is a specimen of overcrowding. <A third 


less would make equally as good a bill. 


Codfish cakes 





Apple glace 

Sliced bananas with cream 

Water cress 

Clam bouillon 

Rolled oats with cream 

Kggs to order 
waster omelet with preserves 
Mountain trout, butter sauce 


BROILED 
English mutton chops Quail on toast 
Tenderloin steak with mushrooms 
Fried oysters 
New potatoes in cream 
French fried and baked potatoes 
German popovers Milk biscuits French rolls 


Tangerlnes 


Toast to order Griddle cakes Hot waffles 
Comb honey Maple syrup 
Cocoa Tea Coffee 


This, an Easter breakfast, is a first class 
bill, except the repetition of the words ‘‘ with 
eream,’’ which should be avoided; also I be- 
lieve waffles are best for supper. 


Fruit of the season 
Stewed prunes 


Young onions Radishes 
Hominy Cracked wheat 
Clam broth 
Salt mackerel Smoked herring 
Bluefish Lake trout 


Sirloin or tenderloin steak, plain or with onions 
Mutton chops Liver and bacon Ham 
Frog legs, breaded, tartare sauce 
Corned beef hash Broiled or fried tripe 
Fried mush Stewed chicken, a la creme 
EGGS—Boiled Poached Shirred 
Fried Scrambled 
Omelet, plain or with parsley, ham, cheese or jelly 
POTATOES—Baked, Saute, Chips, Hashed in 


cream 
French rolls Vienna rolls Corn muffins 
Graham rolls Toast Rice muffins 


Griddle cakes Corn cakes 
Coffee Tea Chocolate Buttermilk 
This is an excellent bill for a high class 


resort, where good prices are received. 





Malaga grapes Oranges 
Radisbes 
Clam broth 
Cracked wheat or boiled rice 
Eggs to order 
Omelet, with asparagus tips 
Brolled brook trout, Montpelier butter 
BROILED 
Tenderloin steak, with mushrooms 
Lamb Kidneys with bacon 
Quail, with water cress 
Sausage Fried oysters 
POTATOES—Baked French fried 
Stewed in cream 
Vienna rolls Toast Corn bread 
Cream biscuits Buckwheat griddle cakes 
Prescrved strawberries 
Coffee Tea Cocoa 


This is a model which commends itself. 


Apples 





Cantaloupe 
Oatmeal 
Sliced cucumbers 
Broiled trout Salt mackerel 
Broiled tenderloin or sirloin steak 
Fried spring chicken, cream sauce 
Ham Bacon 
Boston baked beans, Drown bread 
Eggs as ordered 
Omelets plain or with ham 
POTATOES—Baked Stewed in cream 
French fried 
Wheat cakes 


Parker house rolls Horn rolls 
Corn muffins 
Coffee Tea Chocolate 


This breakfast was served in a medium- 
priced family hotel. A good bill. 





Strawberries 
Rolled oats with cream 
Sliced tomatoes Young onions 
Radishes Cucumbers 
Fried pike 
Broiled tenderloin or sirloin steak 
Breakfast bacon 
Beefsteak with onions Broiled sugar-cured ham 
Iried softshell crabs, tartare sauce 
Eggs and omelets as ordered 
Potatoes French fried 
Hot rolls Blackberry butter Wheat cakes 
Tea Chocolate Coffee 
This is an excellent breakfast served at a 


$2.00 per day commercial] hotel. 





Bananas Oranges Apples 
Oolong, English breakfast or green tea 
Coffee Milk Cocoa Chocolate 
Raw oysters Fried oysters 
Oat meal Breakfast food 


Broiled pickerel Finnan haddie 
Broiled white fish 
Sirloin or tenderloin steak, plain, 
with onions, or with mushrooms 


Mutton chops Ham Bacon Lamb kidneys 
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Quaii Corned beef hash Codfish balis 
Orange fritters Sausage Baked beans and pork 
Eggs—Boiled Fricd Poached 


Plain or Spanish omelette 

Potatoes—Baked, hashed browned, 

French fried, hashed in cream 

Buckwheat, wheat or corn cakes 
French rolls or flutes 
Bread—Home-made, Boston brown, rye or graham 
Muffins—corn, egg or graham 
Dry or buttered toast Waffles 


California oranges Baked apples 
Oatmeal or bolied rice with cream 
Broiled white shad trout, steward sauce 
Codfish in cream Sait mackerel, boiled or broiled 
Radishes 
Calf’a liver and bacon Broiled sugar cured ham 
Broiled mutton chops 
Eggs to order 
Omeiettes with tomatoes, ham or cheese 
Broiled sirioin or tenderloin steak, 
plain or with mushrooms 
Hamburger steak with fried onions 
Calf brains scrambled with eggs 
POTATOES—Baked, Lyonnaise, stewed in cream 
French roils Graham and rye bread Biscuits 
Oatmeal flakes Corn muffins Graham wafers 








Buckwheat cakes Hot waffles 
Cherry preserves Comb honey 
Maple syrup New Orieans molasses 
Cocoa Coffee Tea Chocolate 
Raspberries 
Preserved cherries Stewed prunes 
Coffee Tea Chocolate 
Grits Rolled oats 


Broiled black bass Salt mackerei 
Broiled—Sirloin or tenderloin steak 
Spring chicken 


Caif's liver Bacon 
Fried corn 
Veai cutiet, breaded Mush 


Tripe in batter 
Corned beef hash, browned 
Eggs—Boiled, fried, scrambled, poached or shirred 
Omelets—Plain, with cheese, ham, jelly, 
parsley or Spanish 

Potatoes—Boiled, French fried, Saratoga, Lyon- 

naise, stewed in cream 
Breads, etc.—French, Vienna, graham, rye, corn 

Muftins—-Corn, flannel 





Syrup—Mapie Rock candy drip 
Clam broth 
Radishes Cantelopcs Sliced tomatoes 


Oatmeal or cornmeal mush with cream 
Fried mouutain trout 
Salt mackerel 
Sirloin or tenderloin steak, plain or a ia carte 
Ham Veal cutlets Lamp chops Bacon 
Oysters in any style 
Fricassee of spring chicken 
Boston baked pork and beans, with brown bread 
Broiled anipe on toast 
Eggs as ordered 
POTATOES—Baked Saute 
Fried sweets 
Plain, Vienna or graham bread 
French rolis Toast Corn muffins 
Currant buns 
Wheat cakes, maple syrup 
Coffee Tea Chocolate 


Stewed 


Consomme Olives Sliced onions 

Stuffed perch, a f’Anglaise 

Dressed cucumbers Potatoes, a la St. James 
Green turtie steak, Reform club styie 
Chicken iivers, saute a la Turinoise 


Roast saddle of mutton, Rosemary sauce 





COLD 
Roast beef Sardines Kippered herring 
Lettucc Chicken salad 
Potatoes Spaghetti Stewed tomatoes 
String beans 
Peach pie Angel food Pineappie saiad 
California cherries Edam and American cheese 
Coffee Tea Milk Chocoiate 
Rockaways 
Boston brown bread 
Fruit 
Coffee Chocolate 


Hysoo, Ooiong and English breakfast tea 
Cracked wheat Hominy Oatmeai 
Fresh fish Salt mackerel 
Broiled sirioin and tenderloin steaks 
Lamb chops Caif’s liver Ham 
Breakfast bacon 
Frizzled beef 
Veal cutiet, plain or breaded 
Stewed kidney 
Eggs—Shirred, poached, scrambled 
Omelets 
Potatces—Lyonnaise, fried and saute 
Hot rolls Corn bread 
Dry, buttered, milk and dipped toast 
Griddle cakes 





Baked apples with cream 
Fruit Canteloupe 
Cracked wheat Rolled oats 
Fried oysters Fried fish Codfish balla 
Broiled sirioin steak, plain or tomato sauce 
Calf’s liver with English bacon Country sausage 
Broiled ham Lamb chops 
Corned beef hash Fried mush 
Sliced tomatoes 
Ham, jelly or oyster omelette 
Eggs to order 
Potatoes—Boilcd, French fried or stewed in cream 
French rolls Toast Corn bread 
Rice or wheat griddie cakes 
Maple syrup Honey 
Coffee Chocolate 

The six specimens above are all models and 
commendable. 

Lunch (American Plan). 

Luneh is a slight repast between breakfast 
and dinner. It is not meant to be a full sub- 
stantial meal, but simply to appease the appe- 
tite which would result in faintness where the 
time between the regular meals is too far 
apart. This is especially so in the large cities, 
where occupation takes people too far away 
from their homes to enable them to return for 
a midday meal without losing a great deal of 
time. They take their breakfast at home and 
a light lunch in some restaurant near at hand, 
returning home in the evening to a substantial 
dinner to which they can take their time. 
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Family hotels serve a lunch at midday be- 
cause the men are all away and the women and 
children do not care for substantials at that 
time of the day. .t has always been the custom 
in the most fashionable Eastern hotels so to 
do, also along the Pacific slope among all 
classes of hotels and restaurants; it is only 
of recent years that the custom is being adopted 
in the Middle and Southern states. 

Lunch is the most economical meal of the 
house. It seldom contains more than two and 
often not more than one hot dish, the balance 
consisting of cold meats from previous days, 
some salads and pastry. In arranging I would 
begin about as follows: one soup or a stew 
of oysters or clams; next, two fresh relishes, 
such as radishes, young onions, etc. (fish is 
not essential excepting on Fridays, it comes 
next on the bill); after this about two kinds 
of hot dishes—a veal cutlet or a boiled fowl 
and a croqueite; then about three kinds of hot 
vegetables, including potatoes; then cold meats; 
then salads. After this a sherbet, pastry, and 
last comes the beverages. 

The following specimen luncheon bills of fare 
are all good. There is some difference in their 
arrangement but any of them are commendable: 


Puree of cauliflower au croutons 
Olives Radishes Spiced oniols 
Baked whitefish, tomato sauce 
Potatoes au gratin 
Roast tenderloin of beef, Jardiniere 
Mashed potatoes Potatoes hoiled 
Stewed tomatoes Boiled rice 
Te Cta Rabbit pot pie 
..” ! Banana fritters, glace 
IIlot brown bread 
COLD—Roast beef: “> — 
Sugar cured ham Pig’s feet 
Pickled lamh’s tongue Dried chipped beef 
Vegctable salad 
Peach pie Custard pie 
Home made doughnuts Lunch cake 
Pineapple sherbet 
Preserved strawherries Cranberry sauce 
Crackers American cheese 
English breakfast and Oolong tea 
Coffee Buttermilk 


Consomme, in cups 
Sardines Sliced tomatoes 
Brook trout, a la Vatel 
Potatoes, brahanconne 
Boiled pickled tongue, sauce piquant 
Stewed tomatoes 
Roast sirloin of beef 
Mashed potatoes Asparagus 
Compote of domestic duck, with mushrooms 
Cream fritters, wine sauce 
COLD—Roast lamb Bologna sausage 
Boiled ham Potato salad Chicken salad 
Compressed corned beef 
Edam and American cheese 
Cranberry pie Pineapple sorbet Assorted cakes 
Fruit Coffee 


Turkey 





Radishes 


Fresh okra with chicken 
Hot rolls 
Cucumbers Pickles Radishes 
Gulf trout, a la Portugaise 
Fried swect potatoes 
Hamburger steak, sauce piquante 
Chicken livers with mushrooms 
Roast pork, apple sauce 
Boiled potatoes Mashed potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes Boiled rice 


COLD—Roast beef Corned beef Beef tongue 
Boned turkey Ham 
Tapioca custard pudding 
Apricot pie Ginger, bread 
Assorted cake Frozen egg nogg 
Watermelons 
Preserved fruits 
American cheese Crackers 
Tloney 


Buttermilk Coffee 





Blue points 
Croute au pot Consomme vermicelli 
Fried scallops, ravigot sauce 
Hashed browned potatoes 
Radishes Stuffed mangoes Olives 
Broiled tenderloin steak, Bordelaise 
Braised turkey wings, a la Parisienne 
Baked macaroni with cheese 
Boiled potatoes Stewed tomatoes 


New beets Boiled rice 
COLD 
Lamb Chicken Ham Roast beef 
Pig’s feet Dried beef Sardines 
Pickled lamb’s tongue Beef tongue 
Salads Macedoine Potata Cold slaw 
Baked cup custard Peach pie 


Assorted cake Preserved figs Canned cherries 


Sherbet d’Ananas 





Bananas 
Tea ; Chocolate Coffee 
Crackers Cheese 
Oysters 
Consomme 
OYSTERS—Stewed Fried Broiled Pickled 


Stewed clams Fried clams 


Oat meal Cracked wheat 
COLD 
Roast beef Ham Corned beef Chicken 
Lamb Turkey Beef tongue 
Sardines Chipped beef Boned capon 
Pickled lamb’s tongues 
SALAD 
Shrimp Chicken Lobster Lettuce 
DESSERT 
Ice cream Assorted cake Pies Water ice 
Fruit Crackers Cheese 


Coffee, cocoa, tea 
Hors d’oeuvres, assortis, club style 
Mulligatawny 
Young onions Olives Sweet mixed pickles 
Fresh shrimp, a la Newburg 
Ham with eggs, country style 
Veal cutlets, saute, a la Jardiniere 
Minced turkey, a la creme 
Browned sweet potatoes- 
Rice Beets 
Stewed new turnips Fresh string heans 
Boston brown bread 


Mashed potatoes 
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COLD—Ham 
Corned beef 


Chipped beef Pigs feet 
Tongue Roast beef 
Kippered herring Marinated herring 
Chicken salad Lettuce Salad, a la Russe 
Pate de foie gras 
Congress pudding, brandy sauce 
Cocoanut wafers Assorted cakes 
Banana sherbet 
Pineapple in syrup 
American or Edam cheese 
Tea Buttermilk 


Crackers 


Chocolate Coffee 





Oyster 
Olives 


Baked pork and beans 
Brown bread 


Celery 
Roast beef 
Browned potatoes 
Lobster salad 
Cold roast pork 
Cocoanut pudding 
Coffee Gingerbread 


Cold tongue 
Apple pie 


Ice cream Cake Fruit 





Consomme, hot or cold 
Lettuce 


Vegetable, country style 
Olives Spanish onions 
Minced chicken, Romaine 
Haricot of mutton, Parisienne 
Baked pork and beans 
Leg of veal with dressing 
Mashed potatoes Browned potatoes stewed 
Green peas Steamed rice 
COLD MEATS 
Roast beef 
Corned beef 


Ham 
Turkey Beef tongue 
Boneless pig's feet 
SALADS 
Lobster Mayonnaise Cold slaw 
Wheat muffins Corn cakes 
Banana pudding, a la Conde 
Pineapple cream pie Appl: pie 
Chocolate ice cream Fruit Assorted cake 
Home made preserves New comb honey 
Brie, Swiss and English cheese 
Saratoga flakes Michigan butters 
Bent’s crackers 
English breakfast, green and Oolong tea 


Potato 





Chocolate Cocoa Coffee Milk 
Blue points 
Consomme, en Tasse 
Broiled whitefish, steward sauce 
Sliced tomatoes Julienne potatoes Radishes 


Prime roast beef, demi glace 
Mashed potatoes Boiled potatoes String beans 
Pork chops, breaded, tomato sauce 
Deviled crab, in shell, baked 


COLD 
Roast beef Turkey Ham 
Swiss cheese Tongue Sardines 


Mayonnaise of lobster 
Cranberry pie Lemon custard pie 
Orange water ice Assorted cakes 


Mixed nuts Fruit Layer raisins 
Cheese Crakers 
Coffee Tea Cocoa Buttermilk 





Sliced tomatoes Young onions Radishes 
Tomato soup 
Plain lobster Sardines 
Baked beans with pork 
Baked potatoes String beans 
Pickled beets and red cabbage 
Corned beef Cold roast beef Tongue 
Chicken salad 


Olives 


Plain and dressed lettuce 
Custard souffle, peach sauce 

Apple pie 
Assorted cake 


Jelly roll 
Preserved crabapples 
Grape sherbet 
Crackers 
Tea 


Cheese 
Coffee 
Oranges 


Bananas Apples 





Cream of asparagus 
Sweet pickles Radishes 
Brolled whitefish maitre d’hotel 
Small brown potatoes 
Roast spring lamb 
New potatoes in cream 
Stewed veal with dumplings 
Chicken livers saute, native mushrooms 
Orange sherbet 


Sugar corn 


Cold roast beef Ham Tongue 
Turkey Pig’s feet 
String bean salad 
Rolis Ginger hread 


Plain rice pudding, wine sauce Assorted cake 


Blackberry jam 





Checse Crackers 
Tea Iced tea Coffee Miik 
Mulligatawny 
Tomatoes Celery Olives 


Baked fillets of trout, fine herbs 
Saratoga potatoes 
Bolled fowl and pork, celery sauce 
Boiled potatoes Green peas Mashed potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes MBoiled rice Asparagus 
Walsh rarebit 
Banana fritters, wine cream sauce 
Hot brown bread Ginger bread 
Combination salad Pickled beets Spiced salmon 
Pigs feet Sardines Pickled lamb tongues 
Cold roast beef Lamb Pork and beans 
Sugar cured ham Pork Tongue 
Huckleberry roly poy 
Pineapple sherbet 
Assorted cake 
California apricots in syrup 
Cream cheese 
Figs 
Tea 


Currant jelly 
Crackers 
Dates 
Coffee 
Dinner (American Plan). 

There is considerable difference of opinion 
in regard to the placing of the joints and en- 
trees on the bill of fare, some claiming that 
the French method of placing the entrees be- 
fore the roasts is the proper way, supporting 
their claim with good arguments; but the ma- 
jority, I believe, favor the American way of 
placing the roasts above the entrees, giving 
equal good reasons in support of their side of 
the argument, and I should almost feel inclined 
to say that the steward might suit himself, 
since neither way has ever been declared wrong 
on the American bill by good authority. 

But I prefer the placing of the roasts before 
the entrees. It is the adopted American style 
and is mostly in favor in hotels all over the 
eountry. Furthermore, I do not see how a 
sweet entree—which is quite popular in many 
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hotels--can be placed above the roasts consis- 
tently; but it has been done. I believe it 
wroug. Sweets should come after meat dishes. 
It seems to me where the French style of plac- 
ing the entree before the roast is customary, 
there should be no sweet entree, and, if they 
are desired, should follow the roast as ‘‘ entre- 
met’’ or dainties and classed with ali kinds of 
fritters and daiutily prepared vegetables, as 
stuffed tomatoes, ete. 


Table d’Hote. 

Table d’hote (according to the Standard 
Dictionary) is a full meal for a price. This, 
I believe, is about the most proper definition 
of the word as apphed in America, a meal 
practically selected by the caterer, from which 
the guest may choose what he desires, for a 
certain fixed price, as in all American plan 
hotels. The literal definition of the word is 
‘*The landlord’s table; a common table for 
guests. ”’ 

There is a general impression that a table 
d’hote meal (menu) cousists of a limited 
variety, the guest having the choice of only 
one (Hobson’s) or two articles in each course. 
In my opinion, however, any bill of fare which 
is served at so much for the meal, whether 
breakfast, lunch, dinner or supper, is a table 
d’hote meal. The following bills are fair speci- 
mens of regular American plan (table d’hote) 
dinners: 

Blue points, on deep shell 
Salted almonds 
Mock turtle, au Madeira Chicken houillon 
Fresh lobster, Maryland 
Sliced tomatoes Olives Radishes 
Fillet of pompano, vin blanc 
Potato croquettes 
Boiled capon, oyster sauce 
Spinach Asparagus tips 
Roast ribs of beef 
Boiled Bermuda potatoes Mashed potatoes 
Spring lamb, mint sauce 
New spring beets, butter sauce 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Sweetbreads glace, French peas 
Frog legs, fried tartar 
Orange fritters, Benedictine 
Champagne punch 
Broiled plover, on toast 
Sweet potato chips 
Chicken salad 
Charlotte, a la Hollenden 
Orange cream pie Almond macaroons 
Vanilla wafers Tutti frutti, glace 
Strawherries, with whipped eream 


Cucumbers 


Oranges Apples Bananas Bartlett pears 
American, Brie and Roquefort cheese 
Nuts Raisins Figs 
Coffee 





Little neck clams 
Mock turtle, a ’ Anglaise Clear okra with chicken 
Cold consomme in cups 


Soft shell crabs, sauce Ravigote 
Olives Radishes 
Sliced tomatoes 
Filet of Spanish mackerel, Bearnaise 
Sliced cucumbers “ Potatoes Hollandaise 
Ribs of beef 
Stewed tomatoes Mashed potatoes 
Spring lamb, mint sauce 
New potatoes : 
Sweetbread glace, Perigord 
Green peas 
Puuch, a la Romaine 
Plover with English hread sauce 
Dressed lettuce 
Currant pie Raspberry short cake 
Vanilla ice cream Petits fours 
Raspberries with cream Peaches Watermelon 
Stilton and Brie cheese 
Cafe noir 


Cauliflower 


The Vegetables. 

Vegetables should be grouped together and 
not be placed with the different meat dishes, 
excepting where it is intended to serve the meal 
in courses, or for a banquet. The guest usually 
orders all such vegetables as he may desire 
at one time and where they are spread all 
over the bill it takes them too much time to 
find what they wish; or if they are not close 
students miss just what they would like, and 
are not aware that it is on the bill until they 
see their neighbor served with it. 


Punch. 

Punch is served in many hotels every day, 
and where once started it is like a bad habit, 
‘‘hard to be broken and yet almost indispensa- 
ble when the habit is once contracted.’’ I doubt 
the commendability of this addition because of 
its injurious effect on the digestive organs. In 
placing it on the bill of fare it should be im- 
mediately above the game. In arranging a 
dinner bill I should begin about as follows: 


Arrangement of the Dinner Bill of Fare 
(American Plan). 
When oysters or clams, they should begin; 
in their absence some relish (hors d’oeuvres). 
l—oysters or clams. 
2—1 relish of some kind. 
3—2 soups (1 clear, 1 heavy). 
4—relishes. 
S—1 fish with one kind of potatoes. 
6—1 boiled dish, if desired. 
7—2 roasts. 
8—2 kinds of potatoes. 
3 kinds of vegetables. 
9—2 entrees. 
10—1 punch, if desired. 
11—1 game. 
12—1 or 2 salads. 
13—1 pudding. 
14—-1 pie, cake. 
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15—1 ice cream, 1 jelly or charlotte russe, 
etc. 

16—fruit, nuts, raisins. 

17—cheese and crackers. 

18—black coffee (with cognac, if desired). 


It is optional to place the cheese and crack- 
ers before or after the fruit, nuts and raisins, 
but as a great many epicures call for cheese 
and erackers with black coffee at the end of the 
meal I believe the above arrangement proper 
and in the order in which the different courses 
are usually ealled for. 


Strive For Variety in the Bill of Fare. 


Another important item in making a bill of 
fare is that all dishes form a distinct variety, 
no two kinds should be alike, for instance: 
Consomme with rice and cream of barley do not 
belong together—the rice and barley being 


both cereals, forms a similarity. Consomme 
Jardiniere and cream of barley will form a 


better contrast. The same with roasts and en- 
trees. With roast turkey need not be chicken 
or any other kind of fowl in the entrees. 

Among the vegetables, lima beans and string 
beans or suecotash ought not to be on the bill 
at the same time; also turnips and beets, or 
parsnips, or oyster plant are too much alike. 

Attention should also be paid to sauces and 
garnishes; they should not be all white or all 
yellow, nor brown. For instance: There is 
fish with tartar sauce; the sauce with the first 
entree can be brown and the second white or 
Ted. 


Nor does it look well to have tomato soup, 
then sliced tomatoes, fish with tomato sauce 
and possibly stuffed tomatoes among the en- 
trees on the bill at the same time, no matter 
how cheap they are. 


I would not have the same article more than 
once on the bill if possible. Of course there 
are exceptions in some instances. The follow- 
ing specimen dinner bills of fare from different 
hotels are good models: 

Blue points 
Celery 
Pigeon broth 
Mangoes Salted almonds 
Terrapin, Maryland style 
Brook trout, tartar sauce 
Sliced tomatoes Julienne potatoes 
Roast sirloin of beef 
Green peas Roast sweet potatoes 
Wild turkey stuffed, chestnut dresslng 
German asparagus 
Supreme of prairie chicken, truffle sauce 
SOUTHERN HOTEL PUNCH 
Canyas back duck, currant jelly 
Game salad, Jullenne 
English plum pudding, bard and brandy sauce 


Tutti-frutti ice cream 
De bric Toasted crackers 
Fruit Cider Coffee 





Blue points 
Cream of partridge, a la Mt. Vernon 
Chicken clear, okra 
Queen olives Salted almonds 
Petits bouchees, Duchesse 
Broiled Spanish mackerel, maitre d'hotel 
Potatoes a la Russe 
Boiled capon, sauce chipolate 
Asparagus 
Prime cut of beef Spring lamb, mint sauce 
Mashed potatoes Carolina croquettes Green peas 
Stewed terrapin, Maryland style 
Baked apples, with rice conde 
LALLA ROOKH PUNCH 
Roast quail, stuffed, Perigord 
Dressed lettuce 
Washington pudding, lemon sauce 
Sliced apple pie Pumpkin custard pie 
Fancy cakes Neapolitan ice cream 


Confections 
Nuts Fruits Figs 
American, Roquefort cheese Crackers 
Coffee 





Caviar on toast 
Cream of capon, Richmond Consomme royale 
Lettuce Radishes Tomatoes 
Broiled pompano a la Tanty 
Potatoes duchesse 
Boiled reindeer tongue, chasseur 
Ribs of prime beef, demi glace 
Mashed browned potatoes Stuffed egg plant 
Roast spring chicken, dressing 
Candied yams Asparagus, Hollandaise 
Filet of beef, a la Bernaise 
Sweetbreads braise financicre 
Baba au rum 
ANGELICA PUNCH 
Roast saddle of venison, Tyrolienne 
Celery salad 
Steamed fruit pudding, brandy sauce 
Lemon meringue pie Green apple pie 
Rhine wine jelly 
Delmonico ice cream Assorted cake 
Nuts Raisins 
Crackers Cheese 
Coffee 





Fish chowder Consomme, au riz 
Boiled salmon, anchovy sauce 
Cucumbers Hollandaise potatoes 
Roast ribs of beef, dish gravy 
Boiled sweet potatoes Stewed oyster plant 
Roast young turkey, cranberry sauce 
Mashed potatoes Hubbard squash 
Roast yeal, brown sauce 
Lima beans a la Veloute 
Tennessee corn pone Buttermilk 
Boiled calf’s head, vinaigrette 
Scalloped oysters 
Compote of pears, Richelieu 
Cocoanut pudding, lemon sauce 


Apple pie Pumpkin pie 
Rum jelly Assorted cake 
Vanilla ice cream 
Watermelon Apples 
Edam and American cheese Crackers 


Coffee 
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Puree of green peas Bouillon 
Sliced tomatoes Young onions 
Broiled Spanish mackerel, anchovy butter 
Pommes Parisienne 
Beef tongue, tartar sauce 
Roast ribs of beef, demi glace 
Mashed potatoes Spinach with egg 
Domestic duck stuffed, currant jelly 
Stewed new tomatoes New succotash 
Sweetbreads glace a la financiere 
Fresh lobster a la Newburg 
Orange fritters, Curacao 
CARDINAL PUNCH 
Chicken salad 
Pineapple souffle with whipped cream 
Peach pie Raspberry meringue pie 
Almond ice cream Assorted cake 
Fruits Nuts Raisins 

Watermelon 
Edam and American cheese 
Coffee 


Water crackers 


eee 


Saddle rocks 
Consomme, Deslignac 
Olives 
Baked shad, Italienne 
Boiled tongue, tomato sauce 
Sirloin of beef, brown gravy 
Loin of veal, hrowned potatoes 
Turkey stuffed, cranberry sauce 
Small pattics of oysters, bechamel 
Chicken croquettes, peas 
Sweetbreads larded, Toulouse 
Rice with peaches, a la Conde 
POAT WINE SHEABEL 
Lobster salad 
Mashed potatoes Fried parsnips 
French baked potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes Cold slaw Creamed onions 
English fruit pudding, hard and brandy sauce 
Apple pie Lemon meringue pie Mince pie 
Vanilla ice cream Baked apples, powdered sugar 
Fancy cakes Fruit Layer raisins 
Lemon jelly Coffee 


—w 


Bluepoints 
Celery 
Green turtle 
Russian caviar Olives 
Broiled Spanish mackerel, maitre d’hotel 
Duchesse potatoes 
Boiled beef tongue with spinach 
Roast ribs of beef Turkey, cranberry sauce 
Chicken pie, New England style 
Oyster pattie, a la Leland 
Charlotte of apricots, sauce chartreuse 
ROCK PUNCH 
Roast quail, au cress Broiled teal duck 
Boned turkey, aspic jelly 
Fresh shrimp mayonnaise 
Asparagus tips Sweet potatoes Green peas 
Mashed potatoes String heans 
Mince pie Plum pudding, hard sauce 
Pumpkin pie Assorted cake 
Tutti frutti ice cream Fruit 
Hickory nuts and cider 
Roquefort, DeBrie and cream cheese 


Water crackers Coffee 


Tomato, a la Creole Consomme 
Sliced tomatoes Olives Sliced cucumbers 
Broiled whitefish, a la maitre d’hotel 
Saratoga chips 
Roast chicken, giblet sauce 
Cauliflower Green corn 

Roast sirloin of beef 
Mashed and boiled potatoes 
Roast saddle of lamb, currant jelly 
String beans 
Pigeon stuffed, a l’Anglaise 
Soft shell crabs, fried, Bearnaise 
Pine apple fritters, rum sauce 
PUNCH AU KIRSCH ; 
Salads 
Lettuce Pickled beets Chicken 
Boned capon Pate of fat livers 
Raspherry roll, brandy sauce 


Spinach 


Custard pie Apple pie 
Assorted cake Wine jelly 
Charlotte russe Confectionery 


Ice cream royale 
Roquefort, Edam and American cheese 
Water crackers 

Raisins 
Watermelon 


Fruit 
Buttermilk 


Nuts 
Ceffee 





Blue points 
Puree of chicken a la Reine 
Queen olives Pepper relish 
Boiled turbot, Estragon 
Windsor potatoes 
Cold slaw Dressed lettuce Pickled onions 
Boiled native turkey, sauce supreme 
Pressed calf's head Potted tongue 
Filet of beef, larded, financier 
Chicken saute, Marengo 
Spanish puffs, glace au cognac 
Roast prime ribs of beef, dish gravy 
Loin of lamb, brown gravy 
Mallard duck, currant jelly 
Steamed and mashed potatoes 
Green peas Stewed tomatoes Shelled beans 
Spaghetti a l’Italienne 
PUNCH ROMAINE 
Salmon salad 
Baked Indian pudding with whipped cream 
Sliced apple pie Raspberry tart pie 
Sherry wine jelly Golden cream 
Lemon ice cream 
Assorted cake Bon-bons Fruits 
Confectionery Raisins 
Graham and water crackers 
Sage and American cheese 
Coffee 
Consomme a la Victoria 
Baked St. Lawrence river salmon, maitre d’hote) 
Queen olives Celery Sliced tomatoes 
Boiled capon, cream sauce 


Young turkey, oyster dressing, cranberry sauce 
Prime cuts of beef, Yorkshire pudding 


Fillet of beef aux Champignons 
Charlotte of peaches, sherry wine 
Baked sweet potatoes Sugar corn 
Mashed potatoes 
Cabinet pudding, brandy sauce 
Strawberries with cream 
Assorted cake 
Wafers Figs 
Dates 
Milk 


Nuts 


Apple pie 
Port wine sherbet 
Nuts American cheese 
Raisins 
Chocolate 


Tea Coffee 
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Mock turtle Consomme Royal 
Filet of sole, sauce remoulade 
Serpentine potatoes 
Radisbes Pickled beets Green onions 
Small bouchees, a la Montglas 
Boiled chicken, sauce supreme 
Prime ribs of beef, au jus 
Asparagus Mashed potatoes 
Spring lamb with mint sauce 
Sifted peas Spinach Boiled potatoes 
Calves head en tortue 
Fresh mushrooms, sautee on toast 
Hard shell fritters, glace au rum 
SORBET A L’ANANAS 
Fresh lobster en Mayonnaise 
Apricot pie Orange meringue pie 
Boiled lemon pudding, sauce Sabayon 
Strawberry short cake Chocolate cream 
Almond ice cream Assorted fancy cake 
Fruit Nuts 
Cream cheese Butter crackers 


Raisins 
Coffee 





Clam chowder Consomme 
Radishes Lettuce Queen olives 
Boiled Lake Superior trout, parsley sauce 
Julian potatoes 
Boiled tongue, piquant sauce 
Prime roast beef with gravy 
Roast loin of veal with dressing’ 
Fricassee chicken with dumplings 
New boiled potatoes Mashed potatoes 
Green peas Hot slaw 
Stewed kidneys, wine sauce 
Farina cake witb jelly 
Shrimp salad 
Apple pie Peach pie 
Rice pudding, bard sauce 
Orange sherbet Wine jelly 
Oranges Bananas 
Assorted cake Assorted nuts 


Apples 
American cheese 
Swiss cheese 


Tea Coffee Milk 


Bent’s water crackers Boston brown bread 
Home made bread 


SUPPER. 


Supper, the evening meal, is served in nearly 
all country commercial] houses and in a great 
many city houses as well. It should consist 
mainly of light foods, cereals of some kind, 
some stewed or fried oysters, when in season, 
or clams in some way; a fritter, some cold 
meats, breads, toast, waffles, fruit, sauces and 
beverages. But where dinner is served at mid- 
day in houses depending upon the traveling 
public, it is necessary that the supper be more 
substantial, especially where a man has been 
traveling all day and is tired and hungry, 
something more than the above-named items is 
wanted. Even to the regular boarder the wait 
from noon to evening has been long enough to 
fit him for a substantial meal. I do not be- 
lieve, however, that it is necessary to enumerate 
nearly all available meats in the market; four 
or five hot meat dishes and eggs ought to be 
quite sufticient. 


In my opinion fruits should never begin the 
Supper; it seems out of place. ‘‘ Fruit first 
in the morning and last at night’’ is the old 
saying, and I believe it a good rule. 

In arranging a supper I should make it about 
as follows: 

1—-Stewed oysters or cold consomme. 
2—Some fresh relishes. 

3-—Cereals. 

4—-2 fishes—a broiled and a fried. 
5—1 or 2 broiled meats. 

6—1 or 2 fried dishes. 

7—l1 or 2 made dishes. 

8—Eggs. 

9— Potatoes. 

10—Cold meats and salads. 

11—Breads, toasts, etc. 

12---Fruits, cake. 

13—Beverages. 

The following specimen is a supper which I 
believe first class: 

Consomme in cups 
Sliced tomatoes 
Chowchow 
Cracked wheat or cerealine, with cream 
Eggs to order 
Omelets, plain or with jelly 
Baked lake salmon, Chevaliere 
Broiled tenderloin steak, plain or with piquant 
sauce 
Veal cutlets breaded, Milanaise 
Rissoles of chicken, Madeira sauce 


Baked, domestic fried and hashed brown potatoes 
String beans Saratoga chips 


Cucumbers Pickled beets 


COLD 
Roast beef Bologna sausage Roast fowl 
Pig's feet Boiled ham Ox tongues 
Lettuce Baked pork and beans Lobster salad 
Finger rolls Toast 
Tea buns 


New England griddle cakes 
Vienna, Graham and rye bread 
Boston brown bread Home made bread 
Maple syrup Rock candy drips 
Watermelon Red raspberries Blackberries 
Sherbet Assorted cake 


leed tea Milk Tea 


Coffee 





The following specimens are commendable: 
Blue points 
Spanish onions Olives Salami 
F1SH—Broiled trout, a la maitre d‘hotel 
Saratoga chips 
BROILED—Sirloin or tenderloin steak 
Lamp chops with bacon 
Ham 
ENTREES—Venison steak, club style 
Stewed green turtle in cases 
Fried oysters, a la tartare 
Banana fritters, rum sauce 
Eggs and omelets as ordered 
COLD—Roast beef Ox tongue 
Sardines Kippered herring 
Celery mayonnaise 
POTATOES—Saute or French fried 
Oatmeal porridge with cream 


Ham 
Lettuce 
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Griddle cakes with maple syrup 
Compote of peaches Preserved cherries 
Strawberry jam 
Coffee Milk Chocolate 
Oolong, Congo or Young Hyson tea 





Cracked wheat 
Celery 
ried yellow perch 
Potatoes a la Reitz 
Tenderloin or sirloin steak 
Pork spare ribs 
Broiled or fried ham Steak with onions 
Baked potatoes Potatoes Chateau 
Freneh toast 
Eggs as ordered 
Omelette 
Cold roast beef, ham and fowl 
Chicken salad 
Jenny Lind pancakes 
Baked apples 
Assorted cake 


Olives Mangoes 


Tea hiscuits 





Tea Chocolate Coffee 
Consomme in cups 
Pickled beets Olives 
Coffee Cocoa Tea 
Cracked wheat 
Tenderloin steak Kidneys Bacon 
Cold roast beef Tongue Ham 


Eggs and omelets as ordered 
Potato salad Cold slaw 
Potatoes—French fried, saute 
Finger rolls Flannel cakes 

Assorted cake 

_ Rock candy drip 

Lemon cling peaches 
American cheese Crackers 


Syrup—maple 





Consomme 
Stewed prunes 
Oyster stew 
Broiled—Jack salmon Fried smelts 
Sliced tomatoes 
Sirloin or tenderloin steak, plain, with onions, or 
drip gravy 


Green gages 


Whitefish 


Mutton chops Ham Bacon Tripe 
Chicken bash on toast 
Calf’s feet, fried in batter 
Eggs—Boiled Fried Shirred 


: Plain or kidney omelette 
Cold—Roast beef Ham Marinated herring 
Turkey Smoked tongue Veal 
Salad ala Russe Dressed lettuce 
Potatoes—Baked German fried French fried 
Saratoga chips 
Bread Toast Rolls 
Oat meal and Indian meal, with cream 
Corn or wheat cakes 
Assorted cakes Ginger bread 
Oolong, English breakfast and green tea 
Baked apples 
Coffee 


Chocolate Milk 





Bouillon en tasse 
Salted wafers 
Broiled sardines on toast 

Sliced cucumbers Sliced tomatoes 
Filet of turkey, sliced oranges 

Baked potatoes 

Cold—Tongue Salmon 
Boned chicken en aspic jelly 


Ham 


Russian punch 
Fresh lobster salad en mayonnaise 
Red raspberry sbortcake 
Hot wafiies with pure maple syrup 
Plain and rye bread Tea biscuit 
Toast to ordcr 
Assorted cake 





Crackers Edam cheese 
Coffee Tea Iced tea 
Shell oysters 
Celery Mangoes 


Fried smelts 
Hominy grits Apple tapioca 
BROILED 
Tenderloin steak Sirloin steak 
Plain or with onions 
Tripe Pig's feet 
Chicken croquettes, with green peas 
Calf’s head in omelette 
Veal cutlets, plain or breaded 
Pear] paste, with jelly 


POTATOES 
Baked Shoestring 
Old fashioned fried Potato cakes 
Smearkase 
Eges to order 
COLD 


Roast beef Lunch tongue 
Baked beans ‘ 
Toast—all ways 
Currant buns French horns 
Corn or buckwheat cakes 
Honey Maple syrup 
. French sherbet 
Quince preserves Cup custard 
Assorted cake ~- 
Tea Coffee 


Bluepoints 
Sliced tomatoes Pickled peaches Radishes 
Consomme Oyster stew 
Cracked wheat or farina mush with cream 
Broiled bluefish,.lemon butter 
Saratoga chips 
Broiled tenderloin or sirloin steak, plain or with 
French peas 
Veal cutlets, tomato sauce 
Minions of beef, financiere 
Welsh rare-bit au gratin 
Eggs as ordered 
, Caviar omelets 
Baked, French fried and hashed brown potatoes 
String beans with bacon 
(old—Boiled ham Roast beef Lamb's tongue 
Fowl Marinated herring Sardines 
Chicken salad 
Graham, rye or Boston brown bread 
Crown rolls Rusks Egg muffins 
Wheat or buckwheat griddle cakes 
Flemish waffles 
Lemon cling peaches Preserved peaches 


Toast 


Assorted cake Stewed rhubarb Sherbet 
Coffee Tea Cocoa 
Beef bouillon 
Water cress Lettnce Caviar 


Corn meal mush 
Baked salmon, butter sauce 
Baked giblet pie, Maryland 
Breaded veal cutlets, cream sauce 
Corn fritters, rum sauce 
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Sirloin steak 
IXidneys with bacon 
Bggs, as ordered 
Cold—Roast beef Muttou 
Chipped beef. 
Summer sausage 
Salmon salad 
Domestic fried 


Broiled—Teuderloin steak 
Lamb chops. 


Ox tongue 


Sardiues 


Potatoes—Steamed Shoestring 


Hot rolls Assorted cake Brown bread 
lee cream 
Cherries in syrup Sliced bananius 


Comb honey 
Griddle cakes, with maple syrup 


Club house coffee Cocoa Tea 





Consomme 
Wheat flakes or rolled oats with cream 
Fish—Broiled lake fish Fried catfish steak 
Cold Meats—Ox tongue Ham Roast beet 
Lamb Bologna Veal 
Sliced tomatoes Potato salad Chow chow 
Broiled—Sirloin or tenderloin steak, plain 
or with fresh mushroom sauce 
Pork chops 
Dried beef in cream 
Lamb tongue, au Risoto 
Fried hominy 
Eggs, to order 
Omelettes plain with ham or tomatoes 
Potatoes—baked hashed brown Saratoga 
Breads—Hot biscuits Boston buns Ginger bread 
Graham bread Rye bread 
Wheat cakes Toast to order Corn cakes 
Rock candy drips Honey Assorted cake 
Soda waferettes Graham wafers 
Fruit—Baked apples Apricots 
Tea Chocolate Butter milk 


Bacon Ham 


Coffee 





Little neck clams 
Consomme in cups 
Cracked wheat Mush and milk 
Broiled lake trout, maitre d’hotel 
Radishes Cucumbers 
Prime roast beef, au jus 
California grass birds, on toast 
German fritter, with stewed prunes 
Boiled rice Baked tomatoes 
Broiled sirloin or tenderloin steak, plain or Creole 
Mutton chops, plain or breaded, with peas 
Welsh rabbit, or golden buck 
POTATOES—Baked Hashed in cream 
Lyonnaise Fried sweet French fried 
Eggs to order 
Omelette, plain, with ham or cheese 
COLD—Ox tongue Ham Lamb Corned beef 
Pork and beans Sardines Pickled herring 
Mayonnaise of chicken 
Rye and graham bread French rolls 
Tea biscuit Wheat cakes Corn cakes 
Ginger snaps Assorted cake Stewed pears 
Coffee ice cream Sliced peaches, with cream 
Pineapple preserves 


Chocolate Cocoa Buttermilk 


Tea Coffee 


Tea. 
Ts a light evening meal—lighter than the 
regulation supper—and usually consisting of 
Tea, coffee or chocolate. 
Dry, milk or cream toast. 
Tea bisenits—wafers. 


Cold meats, or sandwiches. 

Salads. 

Breads, cakes and conserves. 

Tea is generally served on Sundays and holi- 
days, when a specially appetizing midday din- 
ner having been partaken of, a light meal is all 
that is necessary. It makes it convenient, also, 
to relieve a number of the help after dinner. 





Buffet Luncheons. 

The meaning of the word Buffet is a side- 
board. As applied in connection with the above 
it is one or more large tables, upon which 
everything that is on the menu (whieh is in- 
tended merely as souvenir) is placed on the 
table before the arrival of the guesis. There 
are no chairs, everybody stands and each one 
either helps himself or is served by the waiter, 
with what he chooses on a small plate with 
fork. They are always informal affairs and are 
much enjoyed by the participants. 

The following menns will illustrate: 

Grilled sardines Anchovy toast 
Mardadella sausage 


Celery Olives fracie 

lfum, goose breast, chicken 
and Swiss cbecse sandwiches 
Lobster salad Lettuce salad Potato salad 

Salmon Mayonnaise Pate de foie gras 
Eggs a la bonne femme 
Punch curacoa 

Chaud froid de cailles Galantine de dinde 

Assorted cakes Tutti frutti ice cream 


Radishes 


Fruit 
Edam cheese 
Coffee 


Crackers 





A luncheon to the H. M. M. B. A. 
Ham and chicken sandwiches 
Cold turkey Beef tongue Chipped beef 
Stuffed eggs, a la St. James 
Chicken salad Potato salad Lobster salad 
Queen olives , Sweet pickles Radishes 
Punch Oriental] 
Strawberries and sweet cream 
Neapolitan ice cream 
Assorted cakes 
«<\merican cheese 


Fruits 
Swiss cheese 
Crackers 
Tea Coffee 
Soothers for the Troubled Spirits of Ye Landlords, 
Ye Ladies and the Strangers within 
Our Gates. 


Luncheon to the H. M. M. B. A. 
CHAUD 
Bouillon de lucines, en tasse 
Croquettes de grenouilles, Parisienne 
Ris de veau, Coquillot 
FROID 
Saumon, decoree 
Pigeonneaux en bastion, Semonier 
Jambon, gatti 
Langue de beenf, Rocheford 
Aspic de homard 
Mayonnaise de volaille 
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Salade epicuriennc 
Sandwich assortis 
ENTREMETS SUCRES 
Fruits glace de saison 
Charlottes, aux noiscttes 
Petits fours 
Cafe noir 
G. H. Mumm’s extra dry Copley Square punch 
Poland Spring water Cigars 





A cold luncheon served at the opening of the 
new Hotel Burlington, at Boscombe, Bourne- 
mouth, England: 

Swanage prawns 
Filet de sole en aspic 
Mayonnaise de Homard a la Burlington 
Saumon a la Christchurch 
Saumon a la Montpelier 
Pain de Volaille a la Mosaique 
Chaud-froid de Cailles 
Chaud-froid de Cotelettes d’Agneau 
Galatine de Poulard aux truffes 
Chapon a la Bechamel 
Beeuf braise a la Gelee 
Poulet Roti 
Langue de beuf 
Jambon de York 
Quartier d’Agneau 
Pates de Gihier 
Sandwiches 
ENTREMETS 
Trifle 
Petits babas aux Cerises 
Nougats a la Chantilly 
Meringues a la creme 
Patisseries variees 
Gelee au Vin 
Gelee a la Macedoine de fruit 
Mousse aux fraises 
Charlotte a la Russe : 
Gateau a ta Nepolitaine 


GLACES 
Vanille Citron Ananas 
DESSERT 
CARTE DE VIN 
Sherry Champagne, 1884 Claret, 1886 


Champagne cup Claret cup Lemonade 
Johannis natural mineral water 





To the H. M. M. B. A. 

CHAUD. Gombaut Passe en Tasse 
Croquette Panachee a la Waldorf 
Ris-de-Veau a la Surdez 
Soulle au Fromage 
Brissotin de Volaille Fantaisie 
Cousomme en Gelee 
Crabes a la Diable 
Pigeonneau de Philadelphie 
Timbale de pate de foie gras 
Mayonnaise de volaille 
Salad de homard 
Sandwich de Crabes Mous 
Sandwich assortis 

ENTREMETS SUCRES 
Glaces fruits varies 
Biscuit Bellevue 
Petits fours 
The glace 
Cafe frappe 


FROID 
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A buffet luncheon. 


Bouillon in cups 


Celery Pickles Olives 
Oyster patties, Romaine 
Sandwiches 
Ham Tongue Turkey Sardine 

Cold meats Salads 
Turkey Ham Shrimp Potato 

Lamb tongue Chicken 

PIECES MONTEES 

Pate of game a la Diana Dindonneau 


Ham decore a la Gatti 
Galantine de Cochon de Lait en daube 
Boned turkey a la Berger 
Frozen cream sherbet Assorted cake 
Cheese and toasted crackers 
Cafe 





Buffet lunch. 
SERVICE CHAUD 
Consomme en tasse Clam broth 
Bouchees aux champignons frais 
Homard a la Columbus 
Croquettes de ris de yeau a la Princesse 


Cafe Chocolate 
SERVICE FROID 
Celery Olives 


Saumon a l’avenlane Filet de beeuf a 1a Russe 
Jamhon truffe a la florian 
Langues de boeuf Rocheford 
Ballotines de poulets en chaudfroid 
Timbales de foie-gras en bellevue 
Galantines de dinde a la Elizabeth 
Pates de perdreaux a la U. L. C. 
Mayonnaise de yolaille Salade de homard 
Rillettes Sandwiches assortis 
Entremets de douceur 
Paniers de nougat garnis de fruits 
Charlottes fontanges 
Gelees Moscovite Glace historie 
Sorbet fin de siecle 
Petits fours Bon hons 
Mottoes Fruit 
Champagne 
These luncheons afford skilled cooks an op- 
portunity to show their ability, as everything 


is set on the table in large dishes, ornamented. 


Economy in Kitchen Utensils. 
Fewer and better kitchen utensils advocated 
by Chef Antoine Dupraz, quoted by the New 
York Sun: 


‘*Most kitchens are too crowded. The ten- 
dency is to want too many utensils, great 
numbers of pots and pans used seldom and 
always occupying valuable space. It should 
not be the boast that one has a complete as- 
sortment of kettles and tins; it should be 
the pride that few are needed. 

‘Shelves lined with aluminum, granite ware 
and pottery are difficult to keep clean. They 
collect dust and are a nuisance. The adept 
in cookery does his work easily without many 
utensils. He knows exactly what he wants 
and he never lets the things he uses collect so 
that he has the sense of being crowded. 

‘Here again is another instance of waste, 
waste of room and waste of money. The day 
is coming when the costliest of wares will be 
employed in the kitchen. There will be fewer 
utensils and they will be better constructed.’? 
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BANQUETS. 

A banquet is a repast or a rich entertain- 
ment given in honor of some memorable event 
or celebration, usually attended with formality, 
all participants attending in proper dress for 
the occasion. During the meal the guests are 
entertained with music, afterwards suitable 
toasts, speeches, etc., which complete the feast. 

The menu consists of a full hot meal, like a 
table d’hote dinner, served in courses, usually 
accompanied with wines. 

In some instances the price of the repast for 
each plate includes the wine, music and flowers; 
in others the wine and flowers without the 
music, but in the majority of cases the caterer 
serves the meal only, for a price, and receives 
extra pay for wines, flowers and music. Some- 
times the host provides his own flowers and 
music. 

Banquets are served in two different styles. 
The French service (a la Francaise) and the 
Russian service (@ la Russe). 

The French service is not popular. OQecca- 
sionally small parties not to exceed ten or 
twelve are served in this manner. Artistic chefs 
prefer it as it gives them an opportunity to 
show their skill to better advantage, everything 
being served on large (usually) decorated dishes 
in the most attractive manner, each dish con- 
taining as many orders as there are guests to 
be served by one waiter, who passes the dish 
around to the guests, helping them to their 
portion. The time required to serve a banquet 
in this style is necessarily slow and it requires 
thoroughly trained waiters to avoid any mis- 
haps. Waiters in this country who understand 
this service are not plentiful, which may ac- 
count for the French service being less in 
demand. 

The Russian service is the most satisfactory ; 
it is simpler and much quicker. All meats, 
pastry and dessert are prepared in single por- 
tions nicely garnished and ready for the guest 
to eat. It is different from the French style, 
as in this case the cooks and waiters do all the 
work for the guests; they are served with just 
about the size order desired and in a much 
more appetizing way than if they were obliged 
to help themselves. 

Where there is a well conducted kitchen and 
properly drilled waiters the various courses are 
set before the guest almost within a minute of 
the time that they are taken from the range 
or pantry. To serve the hot dishes steaming 
hot, and cold dishes with a fresh and cool ap- 
pearance is a very important feature. 

The steward’s generalship comes to good use 
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in the serving of parties; on him really depends 
the success of the affair. If he is a man who 
becomes rattled he is in danger of confusing 
everybody else. It devolves on him to see that 
every course, from oysters to coffee, are served 
in regular order, and to keep harmony among 
the help during the service. He should see 
before the time comes that everything needed 
is on hand and ready. 

The steward can avoid a good deal of con- 
fusion by announcing what course to be served 
(to the ones who are to dish up) just at the 
right moment; it sometimes corrects an error 
in time. 

In preparing and estimating on the price of 
a banquet the following should be taken into 
consideration : 

The number of covers. 

The class of people. 

The skill of the cooks at the caterer’s com- 
mand. 

Locality. 

The season. 

The quality of the tableware to be used on 
the occasion. 

In the first place the cost of feeding of a 
number of people reduces correspondingly as 
the number of guests increases, therefore, when 
a banquet for twenty-five covers is ordered the 
material used should be less expensive than if 
one-hundred are to be fed at the same price. 
And when a banquet is intended for men who 
are accustomed to work in fresh air, such as the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, for in- 
stance, the repast should consist of food of a 
more substantial nature than if the same 1s for 
a bar or press association, as the latter are 
usually men leading sedentary lives, have a 
more delicate appetite, and their food should 
be more daintily prepared. 

Many a cook in a country hotel cannot be 
beaten for plain and palatable cooking, but he 
is not well posted on fancy dishes. Where such 
is the case only such dishes which he is familiar 
with should be placed on the menu, and no 
others. 

Locality and season often have a great deal 
to do with the cost of a banquet, one may be 
served with profit in one section at two dollars 
while money would be lost at three dollars in 
another section for the same banquet. 

The price of labor, rent and the products of 
the land are all factors to be considered. 

Last, when fine china, eut glass, silvers, ctc., 
are to be used, the risk of breakage in the use 
of them must also be considered. 

The steward should always know within a 
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few dollars how much it will cost the house to 
Serve a banquet after the menu is decided 
upon. 

When a banquet is to be served the head 
waiter should be notified in time, that he may 
have the room put in order and the tables 
arranged to suit the oceasion, and that the 
waiters best suited for the work are selected 
and given an extra drilling, allowing one waiter 
to five, six or eight guests, according to the 
quality of service required. They should be 
properly dressed ‘‘black full dress suit, white 
tie and no jewelry displayed. Where only girls 
are available they should wear a plain white 
dress, neatly done with white linen collars and 
euffs—no lace or frills of any kind should be 
allowed. 

A table set with linens of fine texture, per- 
fectly laundered, ent glass, silver and fine dec- 
orated china needs but few ferns, smilax and 
flowers to look rich and beautiful. The floral 
decorations are usually attended to by a florist, 
who makes a study of such work; but in his 
absence it devolves upon the steward to see 
that it is done properly. The setting of the 
table depends on what there is to work with. 
The best appearance possible should be made 
with what there is on hand. The table shonld 
not be overerowded with dishes and stands 
which are of no service. 

There should be no announcements or ad- 
vertisements of any kind on the menu such as 
appertaining to quality of water, brands of 
foods, ete. 

For ideas in setting a banquet table, I will 
take for illustration an article on this snbject 
printed in THE Hotet Montuty of September, 
1894, which attracted mnch favorable com- 
ment at the time, the men who contributed the 
ideas being all well known in the catering 
world. 


The Banquet Menu. 

The word menu in French means something 
sinall (as of small in size or dimensions). 

‘‘Menu d’un repas ’ means a bill of fare. 
The words ‘‘d’un repas’’ are unnecessary, 
from the fact that the repast is announced on 
the card, which sufficiently explains it. 

Technically, the word ‘‘menu’’ means any 
kind of a bill of fare and can be used where 
the French expression is preferred to the Eng- 
lish, as Breakfast menu, Luncheon menu, Sup- 
per menu, ete. But the word as adopted in 
the English is popularly understood to mean a 
limited, choicely selected meal, as for a table 
d‘hote dinner, a banquet, ete. 

The word ‘‘menu’’ is most appropriate for 


a banquet or anything distinct from the regular 
meals, such as when an announcement of the 
occasion is made on the eard as ‘‘Sixth Annual 
Banquet of the Hamilton Club,’’ ‘‘The Six- 
teenth Annual Dinner of the H. M. M. B. A.,’’ 
‘¢ Farewell Luncheon in honor of James Blank 
by Ins Friends,’’ ete. 

On regular bills of the day it should be 
‘‘Table D’Hote Dinner at the Auditorium’’ 
or ‘‘Dinner at Kinsley’s’’ or ‘‘ Breakfast The 
Southern Hotel.’’ An announcement something 
in the nature of the above should always be 
made to distinguish the repast from those 
given at the other intervals of the day, which 
the term ‘‘menu’’ fails to do. 

The arrangement of the menu is like a table 
d’hote dinner excepting that the entrees are 
usually placed above the roast (French fashion) 
and some appropriate vegetable accompanying 
the meat dishes about as follows: 


1 eourse—oysters or clams. 
9 é¢ 


—soup. 
‘¢ —relishes (hors d’oeuvres). 

3 ‘* —] fish with 1 faney potato. 

4 ‘* —1 entree dainty such as pattie of 
terrapin, ete. 

5 *€ -—1 roast or heavy entree such as 
sweetbreads or cutlets, chops, 
ete. 

G6 ** —I1 punch (sorbet). 

@ ** —1 game or broiled young fowl, etv. 

8 ‘* —J] salad, dressed lettuce, ete. 

9 ‘* —dessert. 

10 ‘* —eoffee. 


Or a cheaper one as follows: 
1 course—1 hors d’oeuvres (relish). 
2 ‘* —1 soup. 
—3 relishes. 
‘f —1 fish with fancy potato. 
‘¢ —1 entree. 
‘¢ +1 puneh (sorbet). 
‘¢ 1 game roast. 
‘¢  —1 salad. 
‘¢  —dessert. 
—coffee. 


Was So Ol Hh Oo 


¢é 


The following specimen menus are arranged 
in accordance with the foregoing, the first rep- 
resenting a high class banquet such as would be 
given at a hotel men’s convention; the second 
is cheaper, consisting of one less course, the 
material is less expensive and the wines are 
of a cheaper grade. 





Menu No. 1. 
Biuepoints 
STEINBERGER CABINET 
Clear green turtle 
ROYAL RESERVE 
Small patties, Financiere 


Stuffed olives Salted nuts 
Pianked shad 

Cucumbers Saratoga chips 
BARSAC 1878 


Diamond back terrapin, Maryland 
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Lamb chops, Princesse 
Greeu peas 
CHATEAU LAFITE 1874 
BENEDICTINE PUNCH 
Broiled Philadelpbia squab 
Asparagus Hollandaise 
Dressed iettuce Celery salad 
ROEDERER BRUY 
Neapolitan ice cream Assorted cake 
Strawberries 
Roquefort cheese Crackers 
Coffee 
COGNAC 


Menu No. 2. 
Caviar on toast 
Consomme Princesse 
VINO DE PASTO 
Stuffed olives Salted nuts Tomatoes 
Broiled Spanish mackerel, steward sauce 
Potatoes Duchess 
HAUT SAUTERNE 
Sweetbread patties, Financiere 7 
Green peas PONTET CANET 
KIRSCHWASSER PUNCH 
Broiled spring chicken on toast 
Lettuce 
POMMERY AND GRENO SEC 
Ice cream in forms 
Fruit 
Crackers 
LIQUEURS 


Cake 
Brie cheese 
Coffee 


In serving oysters or clams I would place 
them on shaved ice in a smal] deep plate. Never 
put ice over them, it spoils the flavor. All 
relishes such as olives, salted nuts, sliced toma- 
toes, celery, ete., should be nicely arranged on 
the table just before the guests are seated; 
also rolls, bread and one shell of butter. To 
Serve an extra plate under the one containing 
the food saves the linens from soiling and adds 
to the appearance of the service. 

The men serving the wine (about one to 
every twenty guests) should not be the regular 
table waiters. When removing the wines they 
should pour the residue of the glasses in pitch- 
ers which can be saved and for which there is a 
possible use. If tha help is permitted to 
empty the glasses as they go to the pantry 
there may be disagreeable results, which it may 
take several days to overcome. 

The following specimens of banquet and 
Iuncheon menus include a number of annual 
banquets given by the Hotel Men’s Mutual 
Benefit Association. I do not submit these 
latter as models (though the majority of them 
are), but as an interesting feature to many old 
hotel men who had the pleasure to partake of 
them. They are served at $5 per cover, includ- 
ing wines. 

The other menus will appear on their merits 
as models of well arranged specimens, 
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[In an article on wines which will appear 
later, the subject of serving and placing them 
on the menu will be discussed. ] 


H. M. M. B. A. Menus. 


Blue points on shell 
SAUTERNE, Compliments of Jobn A. Rice 
sreen turtle soup Chicken a la Royal 
Small patties a Ja Financiere 
Broiled whitefish with small potatoes 
CLARET, compliments of Alvin Hubbert 
Filet of beef, larded, with mushrooms 
Asparagus Potatoes a la Suisse 
Calf's sweetbreads, pique with French peas 
Cutlets of patridge, truffle sauce 
CHAMPAGNE, compliments of Scott & Rice 
Roman punch 
Saddle of Venison, Marinee larded a la Brioche 
Baked mashed potatoes Green peas 
CHAMPAGNE, compliments Chicago members 
Roast quail on toast, jelly 
Saratoga potatoes 
Boned turkey Chicken salad Pate of liver 
Assorted cake Neapolitan ice cream 
Charlotte Russe 
Roquefort cheese Edam cheese 





Fruit Coffee Cigars 
Huitres CHABLIS 
Tortue Verte a l’Anglaise 
POTAGES AMONTILLADO 
Creme de celeri aux croutons souffles 


Varies Varies 
HORS D’OEUVRES 
Petits Bouchees a Ja puree Faisan 


faux truffe Perigord 
POISSON RUEDESHEIMER 


Bass rayee au gratin a la Chambord 
Pommes de terre a la Duchesse 
RELEVE Filet de boeuf pique a la Godard 
CHATEAU BOUILLAC 
Poitrine de Dindonneau Farcie a l‘Imperatrice 
ENTREES CHAMPAGNE 
Croquettes de ris de yveau aux champignons 
Galatine de poularde en Bellevue 
Pate de Strasbourg a la moderne 
Voliere de Cailles a la forrestierre 
Salade de volaille a la Russee 
Mayonnaise de crevettes en aspich la Ristoria 
SORBET A LA CARDINAL 
Selle de mouton a la gelee de groseille 
CHAMBERTIN 
Perdreau barde sur canape au cresson 
GIBIER 
Coeur de Jaitue Salade de celeri 
Petitis pois a la Francaise 
ENTREMETS 
Asperges en branches Epinards au jus 
Haricots verts saute au beurre 
Charlotte Russe a la vanille decoree 
Gelee au champagne, petits fours 
LIQUEURS DIVERS 


FROID 


ROTI 


SUCRES 
Glace Napolitaine en pyramide 


Pieces montees Fruites et dessert 
Fromage Cafe Cigars 


Oysters on half shell 


Green turtle soup 


SHERRY 
Boiled Kennebec salmon 


Mashed potatoes, Burnet House fashion 
SAUTERNE 
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Baked sweetbreads with French peas 


CLARET 
Tenderloin of beef with mushrooms 


CHAMPAGNE 
Roast quail 


Baked mashed sweet potatoes 
Cold boiled lobster Shrimp salad 
Turkey salad 


Ice cream Assorted cake Fruits 
Cheese Crackers Coffee 
Cigars 


Little neck clams 
HAUT SAUTERND 
SOUP 


Cream of Asparagus 


FISH 
Baked Penohscot salmon, Genoese sauce 
Cucumbers Bermuda potatoes Sliced tomatoes 
REMOVES HOCKHEIMER 
Boiled Philadelphia capon, IEstragon sauce 
Roast spring lamb, mint sauce 
Asparagus tips Rice String beans 
ENTREES CHAMPAGNE 
Tenderloin of heef, truffle sauce 
Sweetbread patties, Parisian style 


AMONTILLADO 


Chicken croquettes New peas 
MAYONNAISE PONTET CANET 
Lohster Chicken Shrimp 
ROMAN PUNCH 
GAME 


Broiled snipe on toast, Colbert sauce 
Dressed lettuce Water cresses 


DESSERT ROMANEE 
Assorted cake Macaroons 
Champagne jelly Fruit ices Frozen pudding 
Appties Oranges Bananas 
Malaga grapes Strawberries 


Coffee 





Little neck clams 
HAUT SAUTERNE 
Consomme Colhert 
Timbale of fowl 
Cucumber salad AMONTILLADO 
Columbia River salmon Hollandaise 
Potato croquettes 
Sweetbreads larded 
Asparagus 
PONTET CANBT 
Broiled spring chicken 
String beans 
PUNCH IMPERIAL 
Roast snipe 


Green peas 


Cauliflower 


Water cress 
VEUVE CLIQUOT 
Charlotte Russe Champagne jelly 
Assorted cake Confectionery 
Tutti frutti ice cream 


Dressed lettuce 


Fruits Strawberries Bon bons 
Fromage de Brie 
Cognac Coffee Chartreuse 





Little neck clams 
Chicken bouillon 
CHATEAU YQUEM 
Cutlet of whitefish—-larded—mushrooms 
New potatoes String beans 
MUMM’S EXTRA DRY 
Breast of spring chicken 
Asparagus 
Sweethreads pique—green peas 
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Rice croquettes—-Claret sauce 
CHAMPAGNE SORBET 
Broiled snipe—dressed lettuce 
CHATEAU LA ROSH 
Fancy cakes Confectionery 
Strawberries 
Fruit Coffee 


Roquefort 





Little neck clams 
HAUTH SAUTERNE 


Green turtle clear Cream of asparagus 


AMONTILLADO 
Small patties a la Renaissance 
Radishes Olives 
STEINBERGER 


Baked striped bass a la Chambord 
Cucumbers Potatoes Parisienne 
CHATEAU LA ROSE 
Filet of heef pique, Prince Carl 
Potatoes a la Dauphine 
Capon stuffed a la Amhassadrice 
String beans 
Sweetbreads in cases, Lavalliere 
Green peas 
Squabs braise a la Rothschild 
Spinach with poached eggs 
CHAMPAGNE 
KIRSCH PUNCH 
Saddle of spring lamh mint sauce 
Asparagus Hollandaise 


CHAMBERTIN 
English snipe on toast water cress 
Lettuce | 
Charlotte Russe a la Chantilly 
LIQUORS 
Assorted cake Mottoes 
Tce cream in forms Jelly Macedoine 
Dessert Divers 
Fruit Cheese Coffee 
Cigars 





Little neck clams 
HAUT SAUTERNE 
Printaniere Royale 
AMONTILLADO 
FISH Potomac striped bass, Hollandaise sauce 
Sliced tomatoes Potatoes Julienne 
Cucumbers 


SOUP Green turtle 


JOHANNISBERGBER 
REMOVES Philadelphia capon, Estragon sauce 
Bermuda potatoes Asparagus 
Tenderlain of beef, mushroom sauce 
German potatoes String heans 
CHATEAU MARGAUX 
ENTREES Potted squab, Jardiniere 
sweetbreads pique, St. Cloud 
Soft shell crabs, Maryland 
Lobster salad Shrimp salad 


CHAMPAGN}Y 
‘MARASCHINO PUNCH 


GAME Snipe on toast Colbert sauce 
Dressed lettuce Water cresses 
ROMANNB 


DESSERT Frozen pudding Champagne jelly 
Macaroons Tutti frutti Assorted cake 
Neapolitan ice cream 
Oranges Malaga grapes Bananas 


Strawberries with cream 


Roquefort cheese Water crackers 
offee 
COGNAC ET LIQUEURS 


CIGARS 
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Little neck clams 
Mock turtle 
SHERRY 


Kennebec salmon a la Hollandaise 
RHINE WINE Potatoes, Hollandaise 
Cucumber Olives 
Salpicon en caisse 
Fillet of beef aux Champignons 


SAUTERNE 


CLARET 
Green peas Baked mashed potatoes 
Asparagus 
SORBET A LA MONONGAHELA 
Roast Jack snipe currant jelly 
CHAMPAGNE Lettuce 
Lobster Mayonnaise 
Tutti frutti ice cream 
Charlotte Russe 
Fruit 
LIQUORS 
Roquefort and American cheese 


Coffee 





Little neck clams 
AMONTILLADO 
Consomme Royal 


Small pattie of chicken 
Pompano 
Sliced cucumhers. Curled potatoes 
Tenderloin of beef with truffles 
PONTET CANET 


CHABLIS 


Sweetbreads 
Green peas 
SIBERIAN PUNCH 
Brolled plover on toast 
Saratoga chips MOET & CHANDON 
(WHITE SEAL) 
Bisque glace 


Lettuce salad 


Assorted cake 





Fruit 
Crackers Roquefort cheese 
Coffee Brandy 
CIGARS 
SAUTERNS Blue points 
’ Olives Celery 


AMONTILLADO Consomme Macedoine 
Broiled whitefish 


Dressed cucumbers 
PONTET CANET ; ; 
Broiled spring chicken 


Curled potatoes French peas 
CIGARETTES H. M. M. B. A. punch 
JULES MUMM & Co.’s “GRAND SEC.” 
Roast plover 
Fromage de brie 
Macaroons 
Coffee 


Lettuce 


LIQUEURS AND CIGARS 
Little neck clams 
Caviar sandwiches 


Cream of asparagus 
AMONTILLADO 


Radishes Salted almonds 
Small patties of chicken 
Filet of salmon, new peas 
HAUT SAUTERND 
Dressed cucumbers 
Tenderloin of heef, with truffles 
PONTET CANET 
Stuffed tomatoes Potato croquettes 
Fresh mushrooms on toast 
BENEDICTINE PUNCH 
MOET & CHANDON Roast quall 
WHITE SEAL Sliced potato chips 
Lettuce salad 


Olives 


G. H. MUMM’S 
EXTRA DRY 
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Chartreuse of strawberries 


Ice cream Assorted cake 
Fruit 


Crackers 
COGNAC 


Roquefort 


CIGARS 
Coffee 





Little neck clams 
Caviar sandwiches 
Clear green turtle soup 
AMONTILLADG 
Broiled Pompano, steward sauce 
Dressed cucumbers Potato croquettes 
Potpouri of chicken with truffles 
HAUTE SAUTERNE 
Larded sweetbreads braise 
French peas 
: CHATEAU LA ROSE 
ROMAN PUNCH 
Roast Philadelphia squab on toast 
Asparagus, Hollandaise sauce 
u. H. MUMM’'S EXTRA DRY 
Tomatoes, mayonnaise dressing 


Vutti sruett Strawberries 
Assorted cake 
Roquefort Brie Crackers 
CIGARS Coffee COGNAC 1885 


Little neck clams 
HAUTE SAUTERNES 
Consomme Trianon 
Hors d'oeuvres 
Broiled mountain trout, maitre d’hotel 
Potatoes Laurette, cucumbers 
Sweetbreads en casscroles 
CHATEAU PONTET CANET 
Lamb chops, Maison Dore 
Stuffed green peppers 
PUNCIL THERMIDOR 
Roast jack snipe 
Lettuce salad 
POMMERY SEC 
Nesselrode ice cream 
Assorted cakes 
Strawberries 
Coffee 
CIGARS 


Cheese 
LIQUEURS 


Vermouth cocktails 
California oysters 
Clear green turtle, aux Champagne 
SUNNY SLOPE SHERRY 
Timbales of chicken, a la Tallcyrand 


Salted almonds Celery Olives 
Barracouda, a la Hoteliere 
Potato croquettes Cucumbers 


CRESTA BLANCA, HADTH SAUTERNES 
Larded tenderloin of beef, aux truffes 
Stuffed tomatoes a la Creole 
Sweetbreads in cases a la Conti 
New peas 
CRESTA BLANCA, MARGAUX 
Asparagus a la Hollandaise 
Roasted squab, barde, with cresses 
G. H. MUMM’S EXTRA DRY 
Mayonnaise of fresh shrimps 
Fancy forms ice cream Assorted cake 
Fruit 
Camembert cheese 


Coffee COGNAC 
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United States and Canada 
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SOFT-SHELL CRABS PENOBSCOT SALMON, MAYONNAISE 
YOUNG PIG CHICKEN TONGUE HAM 
DEVILLED LOBSTER BAKED BEANS 
HAM SANDWICHES CHICKEN SANDWICHES TONGUE SANDWICHES 
CHICKEN SALAD LOBSTER SALAD POTATO SALAD 


BAKED INDIAN PUDDING 
MINCE PIE CUSTARD PIE 


FROZEN PUDDING ICE CREAM 
AMERICAN CHEESE 


STRAWBERRIES CAKE 


TEA MILK COFFEE 
POMMERY & GRENO SEC MOET & CHANDON WHITE SEAL 
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Little neck clams 
Clear green turtle 
Cream of fresh mushrooms 
Boiled fresh Penobscot salmon a la Victoria 
Broiled bluefish, sauce Bercy 
Sliced cucumbers New green peas 
Potatoes Sultane 
Spring lamb, Morlaisienne 
Supreme of checken a la Toulouse 
Fresb asparagus Potato croquettes 
Braised sweetbreads, Berthier 
Soft shell crabs, Remoulade 
FROZEN TOM AND JERRY 
Golden plover sur canape 
Fresh vegetable salad 


Sweets 


Cheese Coffee 


Clams 
Consomme Plumerey Bisque of lobster 


Brissotius aux Supreme 
Striped bass, Joinville 
Cucumbers 
Saddle of lamb, Victoria 
Tomatoes stuffed with egg plant 
Breast of chicken, Lucullus 
Peas Parisienne 
Asparagus, cream sauce 
SHERBET TREMIBRE 
Squabs, water cress 
Lettuce salad 
Terrine of foie gras jelly 
Crust, pineapple 













Fancy ice cream Fruit Cakes 
Pyramids Coffee 
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Rocky Mountain Association banquet at the Brown 


Palace, Denver. 
Canape special 


Mock turtle a l’Anglaise 

Nuts 

Fried mountain trout, mueniere 
Breast of chicken, Virginia 
Fluted potatoes Asparagus hollandalse 
Head lettuce, French dressing 
Tutti frultti ice cream 
Assorted cake 
Coffee 


Celery Olives 


MARTINI COCKTAIL 
AMONTILLADO 

MUMMM'S EXTRA DRY 
MANITOU GINGER CHAMPAGNE 
APPOLLINARIS 





Rocky Mountain Association at the Shirley Farm cow 


harn. 
Hard cider 


Bean soup 
Cucumbers 


Radishes 
Sweet cider 


Celery 
Pickles 
Boiled capon, egg sauce 
Roast suckling pig 
Preserved apples 


Boiled potatoes Red beets 
Turnips Slaw 
Buttermilk 
Lettuce and tomato salad 
Doughnuts 
Cottage cheese 
Pumpkin pie Sweet milk 


Rocky Mountain Association luncheon at the Brown 


Palace, Denver. 
MARTINI COCKTAIL 


Bluepoint cocktail 


Celery Nuts Olives 
Consomme, printanier 
Sweetbreads en ramekin 
SAUTERNB 


Roast squab on toast 
Julienne potatoes French peas 
Lettuce and tomato salad 
French dressing 
Biscuit tortoni 
Assorted cake 
Demi tasse 


MANITOU GINGER CHAMPAGNE APOLLINARIS 


Kansas- Missouri-Oklahoma Association banquet at the 
Baltimore, Kansas City. 

Baltimore hors d’oeuvres 
Grape fruit baskets 
Clear green turtle, Victeria 
Cheese straws 
Salted almonds 
Paupiette of salmon 
Cucumbers imperial Pommes fleurette 
Sweetbreads pique, a la gourmand 
Haricots panache 
Baltimore punch 
Broiled breast of hazel hen, sur canape 
Potato souffle Fresh mushrooms 
Tomato farcie 
Swedish wafers 
Glace de fantaise 
Petits fours 
Roquefort 
Toasted water crackers 


Cafe 
PERFECTOS D. LIEDEN’S BISMARCK 
APRICOT LIQUEUR POMMERY SEC 
3S BALTIMORE SPECIAL COCKTAILS 


Celery Olives 


Missing Page 


Missing Page 
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The luncheon at the Savoy, Denver, (Rocky Mo u4- 


tain Hotel Association). 
Purée of chicken, Elisa 
Paschal celery Ripe olives 
Grilled lobster, parsley butter 
Deviled sauce 
Julienne potatoes 
Assorted cold meats 4 la buffeti@re 
Boned turkey Virginia ham 
Jellied beef tongue 
Salad belle fermiére 
Savarin 4 la Chantilly 
Coffee 


Canton ginger 
MANITOU WATER 
OSMUNDO CIGARS 


FALSTAFF BEER 
MANITOU GINGER CHAMPAGNE 





Miscellaneous Banquet Menus. 

The thirty-eighth annual banquet of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists' Association, held at 
The Pfister, Milwaukee, was in form of a BEEF- 
STEAK DINNER. This» was the menu: 

Canape Pfister 
Clear green turtle, vino de pasto 
Celery Olives 
Broiled NX sirloin steak, au jus 
Brussels sprouts Cottage fried potatoes 
Salad chiffonade 
Ice cream in forms 
Assorted cakes 


Roquefort 
Crackers 
Coffee 
MARTINI APOLLINARIS 
MOSELLB PALL MALL CIGARETTES 
G H. MUMM’S EXTRA DRY CIGARS 


General sales convention automobile dealers at 
the Claypool, Indianapolis; 400 covers: 
Accelerator Bronx 
Chassis of blue points, dans cocktail 
Celery 
Olive hall bearings and radish spark plugs 
Low test turtle soup 
Baked halibut packed in Norway lubricant 
Chain drive lobster Newburg, en cassolette 
Claret punch Cooling system 
“Chicken” with vegetable equipment 
Cold asparagus a la prospect, Vinaigrette 
Ice cream 
Full sine of models—color optional 
Roquefort—deodorized mixture Aver cafe 





In honor of Capt. Raold Amundsen, at University 
Club, Detroit: 





Buffet Russe MAATIN} 
Romanoff caviar sur socle de glace 
AMONTILLADO 1824 
Clear green turtle aux quenelles de moelle 


Cheese sticks 
CHATEAU YQUEM 
Fillet of pompano, Marguery 


Cucumber boat Polar 
Potatoes, Florentine 
SPARKLING MOSELLE 
Supreme of English pheasant aux truffes 
Pommes souffle in nest 
Petits pols nouyeau a la Francalse 
French endive, chiffonade dressing 
MOET & CHANDON IMP, CROWN BRUT 
Siberian omelette on surprise, volcanic 
Fresh strawberry tartlet, Norwegienne 
Fromage de camembert 
Toasted crackers 


Cafe diable MARTELL * * * 


The Chicago Dinner Club at the Congress Hotel. 
Lynnhaven Bays 
Clam broth, Bellevue 
Celery Olives 
Fillet of pampano, Congress style 
Potatoes laurette 
Breast of mallard duck 
Currant jelly Wild rice 
Romaine salad 
Frozen egg nog 
Petits fours 
English Stilton cheese 
Toasted wafers 
Buster Brown apples 


Coffee 


POM MERY SEC APOLLINAAIS 





A dainty menu of the University Ciub, Phila- 
delphia: 
Lynnhavens 
Clear mock turtle 
Terrapin Maryland 
Sweetbreads Virginia 
Sorbet ' 
Red-head duck 
Hominy 
Green salad 
Cheese 
Ices Cake 


Coffee 
1870 SHERAY 
BOQUET ET FILS 1900 


CORDIALS 
CIGARS 





The American Association of Dining Car Super- 
intendents at their annual meeting in Denver 
These three menus—two luncheons and a banquet 
were served to them at the Albany Hotel: 


LUNCHEON, OCT. 18 
Grape fruit en surprise 
Hors d'oeuvres varies 
Mountain trout, saute meuniere 
Cucumbers Parisienne 
Grilled boneless milk-fed chicken au cresson 
Baked Colorado potato Irench peas 
Mountain and plain salad 
Ice cream a la Benjamin 
Assorted pastries 
Dem] tasse 


Luncheon, Oct. 19: 
Canape Lorenzo 
Hors d'oeuvres varies 
Chicken gumbo, clear, en tasse 
Planked Lake Superior jumbo whitefish 
Puncb a la dining car 
Filet Mignon a la Armour 
Potatoes grilled French string beans 
Asparagus vinaigrette 
Terrine de foie gras Strasbourg 
Camembert 
Demi tasse 


Banquet, Oct. 19: 
Canape en masque 
Hors d'oeuvres varies 
Green turtle clear en tasse 
Roast royal squab—-chestnut dressing 
Wild rice croquette Swect potato nest 
Hearts of lettuce 
Carnival speciai souvenir 
Ice cream 
Cream cheese bar ie duc 
Demi tasse 
Bonbons 
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BANQUET TABLE WITH DECORATION BLENDING THE REAL SOD, REAL ROCKS, AND LIVE MOUNTAIN STREAM 


This menu, from Hotel Utah, Salt Lake, was 
stamped on a sheet of pure copper; at the top of 
the menu was a medallion of the hotel, and at the 
foot a picture in relief of a smelter plant. The 
card was a genuine novelty: 

Canape moderne 
Relishes a la Utah 
Clear green turtle, Rachel 
Fresh lobster en papillote 
Sliced cucumbers 
Sweetbreads a la Ryan 
Pommes surprise 
Punch creme d'Yvette 
Champagne wafers 
Royal English pheasant, bread sauce 
Salade, coeur de laitue 
Fancy ice cream 
Assorted cakes 
Cream cheese with bar le duc 
Saline wafers 
Coffee 

POL ROGER VIN BRUT 1900 

POUSSE CAFE 

CIGARETTES 

CAROLINA PERFECTOS 


COCKTAIL 
AMONTILLADE PASADA 
CHATEAU YQUCEM 
CLOS DE VOUGEOT 


The St. Paul, of St. Paul: 
Hors d'oeuvres, varies 
Martini 
Blue points 
Olives 
Issscncee of chicken, Olga 


Celery Almonds 





Medallion of whitefish, Maltaise 
Potatoes lorette 
Vol au vent of sweetbreads, Veronique 
French peas 
Sherbet benedictine 
Roast turkey, cranberry sauce 
Sweet potatoes, flamhee Asparagus, polonaise 
Trench endive 
Terrine de foie gras 
Biscuit glace, frou frou 
Friandises 
“luster raisins 
Oregon cider 
Camembert 
Coffee 


Mixed nuts 


Hotel Tacoma, Tacoma, Wash. : 
Toke points, Tacoma 
Cream of chicken, Louise or consomme renaissance 
Hors d’oeuyres 
California sandabs, saute meuniere 
Braised rack of lamb, Montmorency 
French string beans, panachee 
Potatoes marechal 
Roast turkey with chestnut dressing 
Lettuce and tomatoes 
Plum pudding, brandy sauce 
Mince pie Pumpkin pie 
Bisquit tortoni Confectionery 
Cafe 
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INTO PAINTED SCENERY AT FAR END OF TABLE 





A dinner given by the Chicago Dinner Club in honor of 
the publishers of The Daily National Hotel Reporter, The Hotel 
World and THE HOTEL MONTHLY at the Blackstone Hotel. 


Blue Points 
Pepper Pot 
Mixed Salted Nuts 
Lobster a la Moderne 
Breast of Chicken. Southern Style 
Sweet Potato Chips 
Corn Fritters 
Asparagus, Hollandaise 
Bombe Mercedes 
Assorted Cakes 
Coffee 
POMMERY AND GRENO SEC 
APOLLINARIS 
CHICAGO DINNER CLUB AT THE VIRGINIA 
Buffet Russe 
Lobster cocktail in green pepper 
Gumbo madrilaine, whipped cream 
Olives Salted almonds 
Filet of sea bass, Richelieu 
Potato hollandaise Pressed cucumber 
Croustade of fresh mushrooms a la Duval 
Sherbert Marie Brizard 
Boned milk-fed chicken, sur canape 
New peas au beurre Bermuda potato rissole 
Salad Astoria 
Fancy form ice cream Petits fours 
Roquefort and Port du Salut 
Toasted crackers 
Demi tasse 
PoMMERY SEC. 


Celery Olives 


CIGARS 
CIGAKETTES 


Celery 


MARTINI APOLLINARIS 
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HOLIDAY CARDS. 


New Year’s Eve Selections. 

The custom of a special card for New 
Year’s Eve is growing in favor, and caterers 
are striving for unique selections and out- 
of-the-ordinary cards for the revels ushering 
in the new year. The following selections 
illustrate the «different ideas as to what is 
appropriate: 


Savoy Hotel, Denver: ($2.50) 
Canape de caviar 
Celery hearts Mixed olives 
Broiled live eastern lobster, butter sauce 
Roast quail, sur grouton, orangerie 
Pommes allumettes 
Lettuce-asparagus vinaigrette 
Cheese straws 
Biscuit glace souvenir 
Special coffee 
After dinner mints 


Hote) Statler, Cleveland : 
Nouveautees Russes 
Consomme riche a l'okra 
Tfomard saute a ]'Americaine 
Pigeonneaux BGohemienne 
Asperges sauce mousseline 
Surprises de Noel 
Friandises 
Cafe 
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Hotel Warner, Chicago: 
Blue points 
Hearts of celery Queen olives 
Clear green turtle en tasse 
Saratoga wafers 
Fresh lobster, newburg, en caisse 
Broiled breast of butter ball duck sur canape 
Julienne potatoes I'vench peas 
Florida salad 
Nesselrode pudding Patits fours 
Camembert cheese, Toasted faltines 
Cafe noir 


The Jefferson, Peoria: 
Canapa 20th century 
MARTINI 
Salted nuts Mixed olives 
Strained chicken gumbo 
Fresh crab flake, Newberg en ramekin 
RHINE WINE 
Breast of mallard duck, lemon jelly 
Potatoes au gratin, O’Brien String bean panache 
CREME DE MENTHE PUNCH 
Lettuce and tomato salad 
Imperial ice cream Jeffersou fruit cake 
Cheese souffle Toasted crackers 
Coffee 


Celery 


Souvenirs Candies 





The St. Nicholas, Decatur, lll. ($2.00) 
Blue points 
Consomme 
Relishes 
Fresh lobster, Newburgh, en caisse 
Roast jumbo squab, au cresson 
New potatoes, rissole Petits pois 
Asparagus viniagrette 
Wafers 
Nesselrode ice cream 
Petits fours 
Mints 
Coffee 


Roquetort Toasted wafers 





Claremont Cafe, Chicago: ($2.00) 
Blue point cocktail 
Celery Queen olives 
Chicken bouillon en tasse 
Crab flakes, a la Maryland 
Pomme julienne 
Breast of mallard duck, Cumberland, or 
Filet mignon, Claremont 
French peas Grilled sweet potatoes 
Sherbet a la Florentine 
Alexander salad 
Roquetort cheese Toasted crackers 
Coffee 





Robin Hood Inn, New Rochelle, N. Y.. ($3) 
Lobster cocktail 
Consomme, Robin Hood 
Saltines 
Crab flakes, Robin Hood 
Hot biscuits 
Punch 
Roasted jumbo squab au cresson 
Julienne potatoes Iresh string beans 
Endive salad, French dressing 
Wafers 
Neapolitan ice cream 
Assorted cakes 
Demi tasse 
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Westholme Grill, Victoria, B. C.. 
RELISHES 
Queen or stuffed olives 20 Celery 25 
Stuffed eggs a la Gorgona 30 
Yacht Club sardines 35 
Chari-vari of appetizers on toast a la West- 
holme 35 
OYSTERS (ESQUIMALTS) 

Selects on halt shell 40 Cocktail 50 
Roasted in shell a la Arlequine 50 
Fried on toast 50 
OYSTEAS (OLYMP1AS) 


Cocktail 35 Fried 50 Milk stew 50 
Crabmeat cocktail 40 
SOUPS 


Clear green turtle 30 Essence of chicken in cup 15 
FISH AND SHELL FISH 
Crab flakes in cocotte a la J. B. Martin 50 
Filet of flounder au vin sauterne 50 
Cold mignons of salmon in aspic ‘\ Ja Moscovite 45 
ENTREES 
Calf's sweetbreads a la Clarmmart en bordure 80 
Lamb chops saute a la Reforme 65 
Emince of goose livers a la Chasseur 50 
Sliced breast of turkey, demidoff 80 
Point steak, clubhouse style 60 
COLD MEATS 
Turkey and ham 75 
Sliced ribs of beef, potato galad 50 
Ox tongue and ham mired 45 
SALADS 
Combination 50 A la Russe 50 
Sliced cucumber or tomato 30 
_ DESSERT 
Vanilla ice cream 25 
Meringue glace a la Melba 25 
Westholme frozen New Year’s punch 30 
Demi tasse 10 


Special : 





Brigham’s Hotel, Boston: ($2.50) 


Blue points Cotuits 
Consomme Milanaise, creme d’asperges 
Olives Nut meats Celery 
Saumon hollandaise 
Concombres Pommes Windsor 

Filet mignon financiere ' 
Pommes surprise haricotsverts 
FROZEN EGG NOGG 
Jumbo squab, grille au cresson 
Pommes Saratoga Currant jelly 
Sparkling nebiolo 
Salad 1913 
Creme a la macaroon Assorted pastries 
Fromage de roquefort or camembert 
Parmesan crackers Bon-bons 
Cafe noir 
No orders for liquors taken after 10:55 p. m. 


Claypool] Hotel], Indianapolis: 


Tartines de caviar 
Hors d’oeuvres varies 
Tortue verte en tasse 

Crabes farcies a la Diable 
Perdreau grille, sur canape 
Asperges hollandaise 
Pommes julienne 
Parfait en corbeille 
Miguardises 
Fromage Demi-tasse 
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Hotel Oregon, Portland, Ore. (Specials) : 
Buffet Russe 75 Celery 25 
Romanoff caviar 1.00 
Toke Points 40 Yaquina Bays 40 
Clams 40 
Clear green turtle, cup 50 
cup 20 Chicken. broth, Belleyue, cup 35 
Clam broth, cup 15 
Broiled Empress squab 1.00 
Guinea chicken 1.25-2.00 
Siiced turkey 73 
Roast beef 50 
Alligator pears 60-1.00 
Crab meat 50 


CoLvp: 
SALADS: 


SANDWICHES: 
Chicken 35 Caviar 50 Sardines 35 
Imported Swiss 25 


DESSEatTs : Coupe St. Jacques 50 Biscuit tortoni 50 


Peach Melba 50 Parfait Tosca 50 
Meringue glace 25 Nesselrode 25 


Vanilla, coffee, tutti frutti, Neapolitan, chocolate, 


ice cream 25 
Demi tasse 15 





Hotel Sterling, Wilkesbarre, Pa.: 
Canape caviar or 
Blue point oysters or Little neck clams 
Clear chicken gumbo, en tasse 
Celery Olives Radishes 
French dinner rolls 
Maine lobster, a la Newberg, en casserolets 
Pommes Saratoga 
Roast royal stuffed squabs, en croustade or 
Broiled squab guinea, parasilda 
New Bermuda potatoes Asparagus 
Roman punch, nabisco wafers 
French endive salad, roquefort dressing 
Toasted saltines and bent crackers 
Bisque tortoni ice cream 
Fancy cakes Coffee. 





Easter Cards. 
Easter at Hotel Rogge, Zanesville, O.: 
Anchovy baskets 


MANHATTAN 
Lynhaven Bays 
Celery Salted almonds 
Cucumber sandwich 
NIERSTEINER 
Cream Reine Margot 
Sliced tomatoes Olives 
Planked roe shad 
Potatoes julienne 
ZINFANDEL 


Roast young turkey, oyster dressing 
Snow flake potatoes 
Asparagus tips 
Lobster salad 
Easter desert 
Discus biscuit 


Demi tasse 
CREME DE APRICOT. 


Easter Sunday dinner de luxe at The Adolphus, 


Dallas, Tex. 
Salted mixed nuts 


Frivolities printaniere 
The fruit of the sea 
Blue Points or little neck 
Bethlehem sauce 
Essence of celery, Maison Doree 
Paillettes toscane 


Canape Cavair 50 
Little Neck 


Chicken consomme, 


Assorted Meats 85-1.50 
Chickory 35 


Club 50 Special Oregon grill 60 


Boiled eggs 


Lettuce, French dressing 


Coffee 
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Filet of striped bass, a la Russe 
Mousseline of Prague ham, Princess 
Asparagus tips, mayonnalse 
Saddle of baby spring lamb, Pascal 
Basket of primeurs 
Sorbet ojen 
Cog de Bruyere, farci et roti 
Pommes pailie 
Salade Juillard 
Easter chicken on nest 
Mignardises Varisienne 
Demi Moka 





Easter at The Rockingham, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Canape Lorenzo 
Creme de volaille, a la Reine, souffle croutons 
Steamed Paupiette of Halibut, sauce Hollandaise 
Chilled cucumbers Easter potatoes 
Braised sweetbread en caisse. finauciere 
Timbale de creme, aux fleurs d'orange 
Stuffed milk-icd duckling, apple sauce 
Roast spring lamb, brown or mint sauce 
Boiled potatoes Mashed potatoes 
Fried egg plant Early June peas 
Asparagus tips, vinaigrette 
Cold roast beef Cold boiled ham 
Tomato and endive, en mayonaise 
Custard pudding, sauce au risin 
Lemon Meringue pie Chocolate eclair 
Assorted cake Tutti frutti ice cream 


Bananas 
Coffee Tea 


Thanksgiving Cards. 
The Livingstone, Dwight, lll. : 


BREAKFAST. 
Clam bouillon 
Grape fruit Oranges California grapes 
Smyrna figs Orange marmalade 
Fried corn meal mush French toast 
Malta vita Corn flakes Oatmeal 


Shredded wheat 
Boiled salt mackerel 
Windsor farm sausage 
Calf's liver and bacon 
Chicken hash, green peppers 
Minced ham with scrambled eggs 
Fried eggs Omelette, plain 
German fried potatoes 
Buckwheat cakes 
Cocoa Mik 


Grape nuts 
Codfish cakes with bacon 
Sugar cured ham 
Fried pork chops 


Boiled eggs 
Baked potatoes 

Vienna rolls 
Tea Coffee 


SUPPER 
Oyster stew 
Chow chow 
Tomato bouillon Rice en cream 
ried spring chicken, cream gravy 
Japanese crab meat in cases, Oriental 
Venison cutlet, sauce piquante 
Fried eggs Scrambled eggs 
Omelette, with strawberry preserves 
Baked potatoes German fried potatoes 
Boned chicken en aspic 
Spiced beets 
Tea biscuits Assorted cake 
Sliced California peaches 


Cocoa Tea Milk 
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DINNER. 
Oyster cocktail Ancbovy canape 
Celery Radishes Sliced Tomatoes 


Cream of chicken, Margot 
Consemme, princess 
Boiled Oregou salmon, sauce admiral 
Pommes Bermuda 
Patties of fresh mushrooms, Livingston 
¥Yresh pineapple fritters, diplomate 
Roast young turkey, stuffed with 
Chestnuts, cranberry sauce 
Roast saddle of venison, St. Hubert 
Mashed potatoes Candied sweet potatoes 
Brussels sprouts Cauliflower, hollandaise 
Salmi of mallard ducks, bigarade 
White asparagus, viniagrette 
Home-made mince pié Pumpkin pie 
Thanksgiving plum pudding, hard sauce 
lee cream, mayflower Fruit cake Kigg kisses 
Mixed nuts Layer raisins 
Cream cheese Wafers 
Coffee 


Hotel James, Ashtabula, Ohio ($1): 


Select oysters 
Consomme royal Cream of tomato 
Celery Olives Sweet midgets Chow chow 
Baked white fish with parsley sauce 
Roast turkey with dressing and cranberry sauce 
Pineapple sherbet 
Baked squab with giblet sauce 
Roast prime ribs of beef au jus 
Roast pork with apple sauce 
Roast spring lamb with caper sauce 
Fruit salad Corn salad 
Escalloped oysters 
Mashed potatoes Baked sweet potatoes 
Sugar corn Hubbard squash Stewed tomatoes 
Apple pie Orange pie Pumpkin pie 
Home-made mince pie 
English plum pudding with brandy sauce 
Vanilla ice cream 
Assorted cake Assorted fruit 
York state cheese 
Sweet milk 


Mixed nuts 
Sage cheese 


Tea Butter milk Coffee 


Rock Island Club ($1). 
Grape fruit 
Canapes of caviar on toast 
Mock Turtle Consomme chantelier 
Celery Olives Dill pickles 
Villet of sole, Dieppoise sauce 
Sliced cucumbers Pommies Parisienne 
Lobster Newburg, in shell 
Tenderloin beef, bordelaise sauce 
Banana fritters, vanilla sauce 
Maraschino punch 
Roast young turkey, cranberry sauce 
Roast duckling with jelly 
Roast Watertown goose, baked apple 
Boiled potatoes Mashed potatoes 
Baked hubbard squash French peas 
Waldorf salad 
English plum pudding, brandy sauce 
Mince pie Pumpkin pie 
Vanilla ice cream 
Cafe noir 
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The St. Nicholas, Albany, Ga. : 
Supreme of grape fruit 
Blue points on half shell 
Green turtle, Anglaise Consomme princesse 
Celery Salted almonds Olives 
Boiled pompano, matre d’hotel 
Julienne potatoes 
Baked Georgia opossum, sweet potatoes 
Creamed guinca in timbale 
Prime ribs of becf au jus 
Roast young turkey, cranberry sauce 
Creamed potatoes Carolina rice Corn on coh 
Asparagus French peas 
Roast mallard duck, guava jelly 
Chicken salad 
English plum pudding, hard or brandy sauce 
Hot mince pie 
Vanilla ice cream Assorted cakes 
London layer raisins Mixed nuts 
Cheese Saltine wafers 
Coffee 


Hotel Englebright, Ripon, Wis.: 
Oyster soup 
Celery 
Sliced cucumbers 
Boiled corned ox-tongue, spinach 
Roast prime ribs of beef with pan gravy 
Roast young turkey with cranberry sauce 
Roast young goose with apple sauce 
Boiled potatoes Mashed potatoes 
Mashed rutabagas Baked hubbard squash 
Fruit salad 
English plum pudding, brandy sauce 
Home-made mince pie Pumpkin pie 
Assorted cake American cheese 
New York ice cream 


Chow chow Pickled pears 


Oranges Grapes Apples Bananas 
Bent’s water crackers Salted wafers 
Coffee Milk Tea 


The American, Kalamazoo, Mich.. 
Grape fruit cocktail 


Salted almonds 
Canape, caviar 


Ripe olives 


Blue points 
Golden heart celery 
Mock turtle, amontillado Consomme, princesse 
Chilled cucumbers Round radishes 
Individual planked whitefish with bacon 
Pommes, bordure 
Roast autumn turkey, oyster filling, 
With cranberry sauce 
Whipped potatoes Candied yams 
Roast suckling pig, sage dressing 
Cauliflower, drawn butter Brussels sprouts 
Frozen Tom and Jerry 
Nabisco wafers 
Calf’s sweetbreads a la Toulouse 
Code of peaches au madere 
The American special salad 
Salted flakes 
Roast domestic goose, glaced apples 
Browned potatoes Karly June peas 
English plum pudding, hard and brandy sauce 
Home-made mince pie Golden pumpkin pie 
Maple sundae Assorted cake 


Sweet cider 
Assorted fruits Mixed nuts 


American, imperial and roquefort cheese 
Long Island wafers Water crackers 
Coffee Japan or oolong tea Cocoa 
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Duquesne Hotel, Pittsburgh: 


Canape of caviar 
Blue points on shell 
Clam cocktail in green peppers 
Chilled celery Pin gherkins Olives 
Deep sea green turtle, amontreado 
Bouillon en tasSe 
Broiled pompano in parsley butter 
Sliced cucumbers Sliced tomatoes 
Button radishes 
Cases of fresh lobster a la Newburg 
Baron of beef, brown potatoes 
Milk-fed turkey, chestnut dressing, cranherry sauce 
Snow potatoes Asparagus au gratin 
Frozen punch 
Caribou steak, French peas 
Prairie chicken, bread sauce 
Red headed duck, currant jelly 
Endive, French dressing 
Deep pumpkin pic Hot mince pie 
English plum pudding au cognac 
Layer raisins Assorted fruit Mixed nuts 
Fancy cakes Charlotte russe, Italian cream 
Camembert or roquefort cheese 
Salted wafers 
Cafe noir 


Hotel Baldwin, Hagerstown, Md. : 


Blue points on half sheli 
Stuffed olives Celery Mixed pickles 
Clear green turtle Cream of asparagus 
Sliced tomatoes Salted almonds Iced cucumbers 
Baked red snapper, southern style 
Potato croquettes 
Terrapin, Maryland style 
Sweetbreads, larded and braised 
Fruits a la conde 
Thanksgiving egg-nogg 
Roast young turkey, oyster dressing 
With cranberry sauce 
Baked Smithfield ham, spiced, wine sauce 
Oyster Bay asparagus Candied yams 
French peas Succotash Creamed potatoes 
Lohster salad 
New England pumpkin pie 
Charlotte russe 
Neapolitan ice cream Fancy assorted cake 
Roquefort cheese Bent’s water crackers 
After dinner mints 
Demi tasse 


Hot mince pie 


Fruit 


Pennsylvania Lines dining car service; 


Canape Souvaroff 30c 
Cotuit cocktail 30c 
Chicken gumbo 25c Green turtle, clear 40c 
Stuffed mangoes 20c celery 25c 
Ripe olives 25c Salted almonds 15c 
Baked whitefish, provencale 65c 
Sliced cucumbers 25c 
Braised sweetbreads, Lafayette 70c 
Orange fritters, fruit sauce 20c 
Roast prime heef 60c 
Mashed potatoes 15c Tomatoes, farcie 30c 
Candied sweet potatoes 25c¢ 
Asparagus au gratin 35c 
Boiled Spanish onions 20c 
Champagne punch 20ce 
Roast young turkey, chestnut dressing 
with cranberry jelly 75c 


Celery and pineapple salad, French dressing 35c 
Steamed fig pudding, hard and brandy sauce 25c 
Mince pie 15c Pumpkin pie 15c 
Nesselrode ice cream 20c Assorted cake 10c 

Bar-le-due jelly 40c 
Crystallized ginger 15c 
Imported marmalade 20c 
Camembert or roquefort cheese 
with toasted wafers 30c 
Assorted fruit 25c 
Cafe noir 10¢ 


The Otsego, Jackson, Mich.. 


Blue points 
Salted almonds Cheese wafers 
Cream of asparagus Consomme, amber 
Olives Celery hearts Radishes 
Fillet of Penobscot salmon, Priscilla 
Sliced cucumbers Potatoes, Cape Cod 
Fresh mushroom patties 
Thanksgiving turkey, stuffed, cranberries 
Jersey sweets, browned Early June peas 
Old fashioned barbecued plg, apple compote 
Mashed potatoes 
Frozen Tom and Jerry 
Roast squah guinea, red currant jelly 
Cauliflower, hollandaise String beans 
St. George special salad 
Steamed plum pudding, hot whisky 
Fresh pumpkin pie Home made mince pie 
Charlotte russe 
Harlequin ice cream Fancy cakes 


Oranges Bananas Grapes Apples 
Mixed Nuts Layer raisins Confections 
American, camembert and roquefort cheese 
Whole wheat water crackers Salted wafers 
A. D. mints 
Sweet Cider 
Coffee 





New American Hotel, Mauch Chunck, Pa. (75c) : 


Bluepoint oyster cocktails 
Clear green turtle, American 
Consomme a la tosca 
Queen olives Iced celery hearts 
Salted almonds 
Baked white fish, Mexican style 
Pommes julienne 
Patties of sweetbreads, supreme 
Queen fritters, vanilla sauce 
Sweet cider 
Roast ribs of prime beef au jus 
Roast young native turkey, stuffed, cranberry sauce 
Mashed potatoes Boiled potatoes 
Candied sweet potatoes 
French peas Baked corn pudding 
Oyster Bay asparagus on toast 
Lettuce, plain or dressed 
Lobster salad, mayonnaise 
Home made mince pie Pumpkin custard pie 
English plum pudding, ‘brandy and hard sauce 
Tutti frutti ice cream 
Fruit cake Lady fingers French kisses Macaroons 


Oranges Grapes Bananas 
Assorted nuts 
Cheese, Roquefort American Imperia] Cream 


Saltine wafers 
Bent’s toasted crackers 
Demi tasse 
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The Palace, Cincinnati: 

Canape caviar 
Oyster cocktail 
Michigan celery 
Young onions 
Salted almonds 


Olives Sweet gherkins 


Consomme national 
Chicken gumbo a la creole 


Baked Potomac shad, royal sauce 
Sliced cucumbers Saratoga chips 


Patties of fresh lobster a la Newburg 
Saute of mushrooms aux croutons 
Sweetbread glace, truffle sauce 
Frozen egg nogg 

Roast ribs of Western heef au jus, 
Yorkshire pudding 
Thanksgiving turkey, chestnut dressing, 
Cranberry sauce 
Snowdrift potatoes 


Roast suckling pig, Southern style 


Roast haunch of venison, mountaineer 
Cauliflower in cream French peas en cases 
California asparagus, drawn butter 
Louisiana flint rice Candied sweet potatocs 


Cold roast beef Sugar cured ham Tongue 
Chicken mayonnaise Palace fruit salad 
Hot mince pie Yankee pumpkin pie 
New England plum pudding, hard or brandy sauce 
Tutti fruitti ice cream 
Fancy cakes 
Mixed nuts 

Iced tea 


Fruit cake 
Fruit 
Coffee Milk Buttermilk 


St. Julien wine 


Tea 


Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, Ohio: 


Canape Astrakhan 
Salted almonds 
Little neck clams Blue Point cocktail 
Celery Olives 
Cream of terrapin, Crisfield Essence of chicken 
Broiled whitefish, persillade 
Sliced cucumbers Saratoga chips 
Crab cider 
Boucbees moderne 
Green peas 
Tenderloin steak, exquisite 
Creamed cauliflower 
Roast suckling pig, sage dressing 
Baked apple 
Jersey sweet potatoes Brussels sprouts 
Young turkey stuffed, chestnut flavor 
Cranberry sauce 
Buttered asparagus 


Frozen egg nogg 


Mashed potatoes 


Roast haunch of venison, forester 


Cinnamon bear, huntress 


Grape fruit salad 


Cheese souffle 
English plum pudding, brandy sauce 
Mince pie Pumpkin ple 
Frozen charlotte russe 
Harlequin ice cream 
California figs 


Fruit cake 
Fruit English walnuts 
Roquefort cheese 
Toasted water crackers 
Coffee 
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Imperial Hotel, Portland, Ore. ($1.50) : 
Toke points on half shell 
Ripe olives Salted almonds 
Cream of chicken, Sevigne 
Mock Turtle aux quenelles 
Consomme Florentine 
Fillet of sea bass, Chambord 
Potatoes fondantes 
Braised calves’ sweetbreads a la Nina 
Chicken patties a la reine 
Prime ribs of beef au jus Yorkshire pudding 
Stuffed young turkey, cranherry sauce 
Spring goose with jelly 
Suckling pig and baked apples 
Candied sweet potatoes Roast new potatoes 
French peas in butter 
Louise salad 
Neapolitan ice cream Assorted French pastry 
Plum pudding, bard and brandy sauce 
Mince or pumpkin pie 
Camembert Bents water crackers 
Assorted nuts and raisins 
Demi tasse 


Celery 


Miscellaneous Holiday Cards. 


Washington's birthday at Creve Coeur Club, 
Peoria : 
Canapes Bohemian 
Blue points 
Celery Olives 
Clear green turtle 
Salted nuts Ixumquats 
Iillet of mountain trout, Aurora 
Potatoes julienne 
Patties of sweetbreads and mushrooms 
Washington punch 
Broiled squab chicken, guava jelly 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
Head lettuce, roquefort dressing 
Strawberrics in baskets 
Cake Mints 
Camembert cheese 
Toasted crackers 
Coffee : 
MARTINI, SAUTERNE, VEUVE CLICQUOT DRY, 
COGNAC, APOLLINAQIS. CIGARS. 


WINES: 


Cead Mille Failthe 


St. Patrick’s Day at the Mcltinzie, Bismarck, 


N. D. (Menu card in form of hat with dudeen): 
Clam chowder, Tipperary Consomme, Shannon 
Olives Celery 


Boiled chicken halibut, O’Reilly 
Natural Murphys 
Westphalian ham, favorite sweet potatoes 
Oysters a la Willarney 
Apple fritters, fairy wands 
Sullivan punch 
Roast prime ribs of beef, Cork gravy 
Roast young turkey, sage dressing, cranberry 
sauce 
Mashed potatoes Murphys with their jackets on 
Seventeenth of March spinach Green peas 
Salad shillelahs 
Hot Rolls 
Apple pie 
Emerald ice cream 
American cheese 
Coffee 


Custard pie 
Assorted cake 
Wafers 
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St. Patrick’s day at The lIlutchins, San An- 
tonio, Texas: 
Cream of green peas 
Pat's bouquet Mike's pickles Green olives 
“Pertoties and fishes are mighty good dishes 
St. Patriek’s Day tn the mornin’ ” 

Irish stew, Dublin style Green gages with rice 
County Clare pot roast, Shillelah trimmin's 
Spuds from the “Ould Sod” Green okra in cream 
Spinach from Killarney Green beans from Tipperary 
Shamrock salad 
Green grape pie Emerald Isle Sberbet 
Blarney-stone kisses 
A Slice of the Moon 


Green tea Black coffee 


St. Patrick’s day at the Grunewald, New Or- 
leans. (Served in a green and gold room: flowers 
green-dyed carnations, menu printed in green ink 
and listing green foods and green garnishings; 
the ice cream in form of Brian Boru’s harp; the 


music Irish melodies, vocal and instrumental): 
Olives Salted almonds Celery 
Lake Pontchartain crab meat, Ravigote 
Okra consomme 
Tilet of pompano, Florentine, 
Grabanconne potatocs 
Milk fed chicken, Irlandaise 
Prunelle punch 
Roast crowy of lamb, Grunewald 
Water cress salad 
Ice cream, surprise 
Petits fours originale 
Coffee 
WINES: Cocktail, Sherry, Sauterne, St. Julien, 


Louis Roederer GYS, London- 
derry Lithia, Liqueurs. 


A Nicht wi’ Burns. 
At the Touraine, Buffalo. ($1.50 per cover.) 
Torbay oysters 
Cockie leekie 
Celery 


Hotceh poteh 
Olives Salted uuts 
Tawties and finnan haddie 
HAGGIS WI’ A’ THE HONOURS 
“Yair fa’ your bonest sonsie face, 
Great chieftain o’ the puddin’ race,”’ 
Baron o’ Strathmore beef roastit 
an’ mair o’ it 
Cauliflower an’ ither orra vegetables 
New tatties nice and broon 
Gordon aiple wi’ a hit o’ cheese 
Oatmeal cakes 
Frozen puddin’ wi’ a steck 
Shortbread wi’ sweeties on’t 
Coffee 
NoTge—Ye can order a dram if y’er minded, aye 
an’ anither tastin gin the first yin tasted guid. 
For Teetotal folk an’ sicklike, soordock cuddle ma 
dearie, Fair new maskit tea, skeichan, Treacle Yil, 
an’ ither drink o’ that ilk 


oe ee 


Miscellaneous Cards. 
Chicken dinner ($2) at Robin Hood Inn, New 
Rochelle, N. Y.: 
(Everything Prepared to Order) 
(Chickens from Our Farm) 
Robin Hood cocktail 
Grape fruit 

Hot Dixie hiscuits Crab flakes, Robin Hood 

Steamed soft clams 
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Spring chicken a la Maryiand 
Broiled spring chicken with Virginia bam 
Fried spring chicken a la Robin Hood 
Hot Virginia corn bread Potatoes 

Vegetables from garden 
Head lettuce salad, French dressing 
Vanilla ice cream Assorted cakes 
Fresh apple pie a la mode 
Deml-tasse 





Union League Club, Chicago: 
Cream of asparagus 
Ripe and green olives 
Breast of pheasant, U. L. C. 
Fried sweet potatoes 
Lettuce, orange and grape fruit salad 
Strawberry ice cream, club style 
Assorted cakes 
Camembert and Roquefort 
Toasted biscuits 


Coffee 
LEMONADE 
CLARET PUNCH 
CHAMPAGNE PUNCH 


The Hartman, Columbus, Ohio: 
Blue point cocktail 
Celery 
Tomato bouillon 
Queen Olives Salted almonds 
Fillet of redsnapper, boteliere 
Sliced cucumbers Potatoes duchesse 
Braised haunch of venison, Cumberland 
California asparagus, drawn butter 
Irozen egg nogg 
Roast young turkey, chestnut dressing 
Candied sweet potatoes Jellied cranberry sauce 
Sweet cider 
Hearts of lettuce, French dressing 
English plum pudding, brandy sauce 
Mince pie Pumpkin pie 
Neapolitan ice cream 
Assorted cake 
yroquefort or Philadelphia cream cheese 
Toasted crackers 
Coffee 


Seventy-five cent luncheon served at the Ger- 
man Grill Room of Hotel La Salle, Chicago: 
CHOICE OF: 

Blue points Little necks 
Consommé Nizam Purée of lentils 
CHOICE OF: 

Wiener schnitzel mit sardallen 
Boiled ,muskalonge, mustard sauce 
Esterhazy rostbraten, browned potatoes 
Spring Jamb bash with green peppers, corn fritters 

(Cold) smoked beef tongue, potato salad 
Tomato stuffed with chicken salad 
York ham boiled witb cabbage 
Bluefish baked, Portugaise 
Roast jamb, mint sauce 
Boston baked beans, brown bread 
Boiled potatoes Succotash 
Celery salad 
CHOICE OF: 
Plain rice pudding 
Orange sherbet 


French pastry 
Strawberry ice cream 
Vanilla or chocolate eclair Cup custard 
Apple or cocoanut pie Peach tart 
Farina pudding, orange sauce 
La Salle cheese 
Coffee, tea or milk 
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The famous dollar dinner served on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul diners between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee: 

Cotuit cocktail 
Olives Tamatocs Celery 
Split pea Consomme, Duborg 
Snowflake crabmeat au gratin 
Braised sweetbreads, mushrooms 
Roast prime beef, natural 
Roast jumbo squab, currant jelly 
Mashed potatoes Turnips in cream 
Baked bubbard squash Brussels sprouts 
Combination salad, French dressing 
Fresh pumpkin pie 
Apple cobbler, hard and brandy sauce 
Ice cream Assorted cake 
Camembert, edam, roquefort and Waukesha cream 
cheese, Bent's water crackers, toasted 
Coffee Tea 





The Cawthbon, Mobile (shore dinner; nothing but 
sea food; 85c): 
Oyster cocktail 
Celery 
Young onions Radishes 
New England clam chowder 
Tenderloin of trout, tartar 
Potatoes, Long Branch 
Crab Meat a Ja Maryland 
Shrimp salad 
Fruit pudding, brandy sauce 
Cheese, crackers 
Coffee 


“Game” table d*hote dinner, The Grand Pacific, 
Chicago: 





Potage of venison, St. Hubert 
Chocolate cakes 


Co 
Salted pecans Olives 
Parmesan straws 
Pattie of wild goose liver, montglass 
Cranberry sherbet 
Roasted butter ball duck, sage dressing 
Risolle sweet potatoes Fried hominy 
Steamed wild rice Currant jelly 
Lettuce salad, mayonnaise 
Neapolitan ice cream 





Opening dinner, The Martin, Sioux City: 
Green turtle 
Celery Olives 
Filet of pickerel, normande 
Pommes persillade 
Larded tenderloin of beef, bouquetiere 
Pommes chateau 
Petits Pois a la Francaise 
Pineapple sherbet 
Hearts of lettuce, rench dressing 
Biscuit glace 
Petits fours 
Camembert Roquefort 
Toasted crackers 
Demi tasse 


Breakfast Prescriptions 

The newest idea in club breakfasts comes 
from Hotel Casey, Scranton, Pa. It is in book- 
let form, and gives eighteen selections ranging 
from thirty-five to eighty cents. Each breakfast 
is given a special head in large type, to suggest 
the meal suited to inclination. In this repro- 
duction we omit, to save repetition, the lines 
“*Served to one person only’’ and ‘‘ Cereal with 


cream 15 cents extra.’’ In the book the cards . 
are displayed in the customary fashion: 

“Fit for the Gods” (80c): 
= errbe arate ‘Small sirloin with rasher of 
bacon: Hashed brown potatoes; Cream toast; 
Pot of tea or coffee; (or instead of Steak have 
Lamb chops or half a broiled chicken). 
A Substantial Breakfast (75c): 

Fruit in season; Combination chop; 
Julienne: Hot rolls; ‘Tea or coffee; 
chops or Lamb chops or Veal cutlet). 
A Breakfast for any Kind of a Morning (65¢): 

Fruit in season; Veal steak fried plain in but- 
ter: Hashed in cream potatoes; Hot wafiles ; 
Maple syrup or honey; Pot of tea or coffee. 

A Breakfast for the Blase ‘““‘Who Don’t Know 
What to Eat” (65c): 

Fruit in season: Boiled salt mackered swimming 
in hot milk and butter; Hot fresh baked potatoes ; 
Crisp brown toast; (or Hotel Casey perfection 
rolls) ; Tea or coffee. 

A Breakfast from the Old Farm (60¢): 

Baked apples with cream; Fried salt pork; Hot 
baked potatoes; Shirred eggs; Perfection rolls; 
Tea or coffee. 

A Satisfying Breakfast (60¢): 

Fruit; English mutton chop split and broiled 
with kidney; Potatoes au gratin; Perfection rolls; 
Tea or coffee. 

Breakfast Hashes (60c): 

Grape fruit; Chicken hash with poached eggs 
or (Lamb hash with green peppers), or (Roast 
heef hash witb chopped onions), or (Hamburger 
steak), or (Chopped fresh porterbouse saute) ; 
Baked potatoes; Hot Rolls; Tea or coffee. 

A Breakfast for the Epicure (50c): 

Baked apple; Genuine (country) sausage; 
Baked potatoes; buckwheat cakes and New Or- 
leans molasses; Tea or coffee. 

A Breakfast for the Morning When You Don't Feel 
Like Eating Much (50¢e): 

‘Sliced pineapple; Spanish omelette (or Omelette 
with chicken livers); Saute potatoes; Perfection 
rolls; Pot of tea or coffee. 

A Breakfast Always Good (50c): 

Orange; Genuine corned beef hash; Poached 
eggs; Toasted muffins; (or Calf’s liver and bacon 
or Codfish cakes). 

A Dainty Breakfast (50c): 
Fruit; Veal kidneys, 
Chicken livers, en brochette) ; 
Dipped toast; Tea or coffee; 
or Codfisbh and cream). 
A Breakfast for Friday or Any Day (50c): 

Fruit; Broiled fresh fish; (or Filet of sole) ; 
Baked potatoes; Perfection rolls; Tea or coffee. 
Omelette Breakfast (50c) 

Fruit; Eggs Benedictine; (or Plain omelette) ; 
Hashed brown potatoes: Waffles and honey: Tea 
or coffee; (or Ham omelette or Parsley omelette). 
Breakfast—Out of the Ordinary (50c): 

Fruit; Finnan haddie, Epicure; Baked potatoes ; 
Perfection rolls: Tea or eoffece; (or Yarmouch 
bloaters or Kippered herring). 

A Breakfast That is Always Palatable (60c): 

Fruit; Ham fried nice and hrown with eggs 
fried in ham gravy; Grilled sweet potatoes; 
Toasted corn bread; (or Perfection rolls) ; Tea or 
coffee. 

An English Breakfast (50c): 

Orange marmalade: Cream toast; Eggs any 
style, with Crisp bacon; Baked potatoes; Rolls; 
Coffee or English breakfast tea. 

A Breakfast—And That's All (40c): 

Prunes; Broiled, fried or scrambled eggs; Per- 

fection rolls; Tea or coffee. 
A Hurry-Up Breakfast (35c): 
Boiled eggs; Hot rolls; Cup of coffee or tea. 


Potatoes 
{or Pork 


stewed or saute; (or 
Saute potatoes; 
(or Chicken hash 
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Hsurance OMpany 


OF NEW HAVEN,CONNECTICUT 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Gp conbideratiow of, — GOOD WORK G ner daek unduxe 


SECURITY PRODUCERS for the heron off FOUR Hours from Mhe 
Seay of JANUARY 19 15 af 6:30 fu one la dhe __218* day 
of __YANUARY 79 13 2470.30 (fe mre against allammediale anddivect 
lotéon damage by Hunger except ad herecnafler prnavcded, to.av amount 


mol exceeding: ___4 G00D DINNER of Lhe following described fprroperty 
aulebacaledan A cantacned as described herecn and mol elreuhere lout: 


GRAPE FRUIT Cocktsil 
The only sour about the Security 
Celery Olives Salted Almonds 


CLEAR GREEN TURTLE 
The only place for Delinquent Agents 
Potatoes Parisienne 


BROILED LIVE LOBSTER Tarter Sauce 
Not a Company product. There sre no Security lobstors 


BREAST OP MALLARD DUCK En Virginia Ham 
Caught seeking a warm place--possibly a steam hsated hotel 
French Paas Potatoes Au gratin Asparagus Tips. 


PINEAPPLE SHERBET 
A ssriocus water damsge 


ENDIVE SALAD Cream Cheese Bar le duc 
This is not alfalfa, so not on prohibitad list 


ICE (HOUSE) CREAM Neapolitan 
Prohibited--slways a totsl loss 


DEMI TASSE 
Cigars Cigarettes 
A Bad Smoke damage 


If tha riek be increased hy any meane within the knowledge of the assured, or if any change taks place in the appetite or di- 
gestion of the asaured; or if the assured ie not able te be the sole and unconditionel owner of the eatahles consumed; or if ooce 
nL oe oer be semienes: or if foreclosure proceedinge be commenced without the consent of this company; then. thie policy 

poll end void. 

Thie campany ehall not be liahle for any loss or damage te the dinner eaten caused by foreign invasion or hy the veglect of. 
the assured te ose al] practicshle means to seve and serve the eame from damage. 

This policy cannot be cancalled hy the return of edibles eaten. : ‘ 

In case of los or damage to this dioner the assured ehall giva immediate ootica thereof and shall at ooce eeparate the dam- 

and undamaged articlee and shall furnieh if required verified plans aod specificatione of all totally lost property and shall, 
if required, sohmit to examination for the purpose of ascertainiog the cause of said loss end the extent of aame. Any frand or 
attempt et fraud or any aRenTnG, (false or otherwise) oo the part of the assured shal] couse 8 forfeiture of all claime under thie 
policy. This company reserves the right to restore aod / or replace any property upon which damage ia claimed. No Special 
Agent, Examiner, or Officer of this Company shs)| heve the power or enthority to waive any of the conditions of thia policy. 


‘Se Witwess Whereof this Compaoy bas axecuted and attested these presenta thie 215% day of YAN soy 3. 


ee 


Secretary. 
Fetters Attic er 


Manager. 
MENU FOR AN INSURANCE BANQUET SERVED AT THE NELSON, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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HOTEL MENS 
MUTUALBENEFIT 
ASSOCIATION 
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“Just a Cold Bite for Luncheon” 


PEDUEp Fert eens eta LANNE Vee SENN IACONO TD NTT DESL Es LE 


»> 


UMUC JUCNNNNOL 


Hearts of Lettuce with Hard Boiled Egg, 25 
Sliced Tomatoes, 25 


a 
Smoked Fillet of Boneless Herring, 20 
Lyons Sausage, 20 : Salami, 20 


Japanese Crab Meat Cocktail, 40 
Cold Boiled Lobster, Sauce Ravigote, /9 
Cold Boiled Salmon, Marinaded, 50 
@ 
Cold Tomato Bouillon, 20 
Cold Consomme in Cup, 20 
@ 
Cold Roast Beef, Aspic, 50 
Cold Ribs of Pork, 50 
_Leg and Loin of Lamh, Mint Jelly, 50 
i] 
Chicken Salad, 50 
Asparagus Vinaigrette, 40 


é 
Sour Cherry Pie, 15 


Lemon Cream Pie, 15 
Fruit Cake, 15 Ice Cream, 25 
Vienna Bread, 10 Graham Bread, 10 
Sweet Rye Bread with Raisins, 10 
@ 


California Claret, 15 


Iced Coffee, 15 Lemonade, 15 


Iced Tea, 15 


Me SN AH LITA LMS NPAT LY ea LT LOADS 3ST ASAE HAA NTT ESHA Aw YA TSA MANAUS OGY EN TD DOA PN ATV SCHAAR HY M ESL 
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HE ATTENTION of our patrons is especially 
directed to our “home-grown” products. 


The eggs, milk and cream served are from the Northern 
Pacific’s Dairy and Poultry Farm at Kent, Washington. 
We operate our own bakeries and butcher shops in 
both St. Paul and Seattle where all our bread, cakes 
and pastry are made and our meats are cut and wrapped 
ready to cook. Creamery butter is served exclusively, 
as is also Pokegama Spring Water bottled at the Springs 
on our own line at Detroit, Minnesota. 


Originators of the ‘'Great 
Big Baked Potato,’ Feb- 
tuary 8th, 1909, “Cold 


Dishes for Hot Days," 
June, 1910, “Hot Dishes 
for Cold Days,"* en Casse- 
role, October, 1911. 
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DINNER 
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Combination Lettuce and Tomato Salad. 
Pickled Mangoes. 
e 
Fried Jumbo White Fish, Lemon Butter. 
Saratoge Chips. 
@ 


Fillet Mignon, Trianon. 
: Telephone Peas, 


a 
Orange Sherbet. 

2 

Roast Duckling, Farm Style. 

Great Big Baked Potato. 

@ 

New Peas with Green Mint. 
2 

Ice Cream with Crushed Strawberries. 
Cake. 

‘a 


Graham Bread. Sweet Rye Bread. 


Vienna Bread. 
a 


California Claret. 


Tea. Coffee, Milk. 
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BREAKFAST 
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Red Raspberries with Cream, 25 
Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple, 25 
Chilled Cantaloupe, 25 


a 
Rolled Oats with Cream, 20 Dry Cereals, 25 
oe 
Broiled Jumbo White Fish, 50 > 
a oO 


Tenderloin Steak, 90 
Veal Chops with Bacon, 50 
Ham or Baccn with Eggs, 60 
Chicken Liver and Fresh Mushroom Omelette, 50 
French Toast with Currant Jelly, 25 


Me Tepe g een ey ye geek A TFL ATA EHNA AARNE 6 ave DT TST QUT TEM Tw Po ee eae 2 A 
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a 
Potatoes: French Fried, 15 Sante, 15 In Cream, 20 
v 
Wheat Cakes with Maple Syrup, 25 
@ 
Dry or Buttered Toast, 10 Vienna Rolls, 10 
eo 
Tea, 15 Coffee, 10 Cocoa, 15 

= 
5 
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Chilled Welch’s Grape Juice, 15 
Red Raspberries with Cream, 25 
Stewed Prunes, 20 
Baked Apples with Cream, 25 


Oatmeal with Cream, 20 Vitos with Cream, 20 


Dry Cereals with Cream, 25 
@ 
Fried Lake Trout, 50 
2 
Grilled Mutton Chops, 50 
Broiled Breakfast Sirloin, 90 
Half Spring Chicken Saute, 60 
a 
Calf's Liver with Bacon, 50 
Ham Steak with Currant Jelly, 60 
Scrambled Eggs with Pimentos, 35 


a 

New Potatoes, 20 Hashed Brown, 15 German Fried, 15 
a) 

Wheat Cakes, Maple Syrup, 25 

a 

Wheat Muffins, 10 Dry or Buttercd Toast, 10 
a 

Tea, 15 Coffee, 10 Cocoa, 15 
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Chilled Orange Juice, 20 
Rockyford Cantaloupe, 25 


Red Raspberries with Cream, 25 
a 
Rolled Oats with Cream, 20 


Cream of Wheat with Cream, 20 


Dry Cereals with Cream, 25 
@ 
Salmon Trout, Saute, 50 
a 
Grilled Veal Kidneys with Bacon, 50 


Half Spring Chicken, 60 
Broiled Lamb Chops, 60 
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Fried Ham or Bacon with Eggs, Country Style, 60 


Fried Salt Pork, Cream Gravy, 50 
‘3 : 
Potatoes O’Brien, 20 German Fried, 15  Hashed Brown, 20 
iF] 
Wheat Cakes with Maple Syrup, 25 
Wheat Muffins, 10 Rolls. 10 Dry or Buttered Toast, 10 
a 


Tea, 15 Coffee, 10 Cocoa, 15 
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"° BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 2 

Via the Northern Pacific Railway 2 

From St. Paul, July 9th to YELLOW = 

STONE PARK, July 11th, 1912 2 

MAY YOUR JOURNEY BE = 

ONE OF UNBROKEN PLEASURE = 
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Collected by Charles McHugh of the Lexing- 
ton, Chicago,in a Tour Around the World. 


Here are some menus to illustrate Eating 
Around the World. The menus of the steam- 
ship Cleveland were printed in German and 
with English translation; always on illuminated 
cards, and varied from day to day, so there 
Was never a sameness. This dinner card is 
typical: 

HAUPTMAHLZEIT 
Schwedische Vorspeise 
Hitihnersuppe nach Koénigin Hortense 
Kraftbrtihe mit nudeln 
Gebratener Madeira fisch mit butter 
Kartoffeln 
Rehkeule & la jardiniére 
Glasierte kalbsschweser mit spargel 
Gebratener kapaun 


Kompott Salat 
Nesselrode-eis, maraschino-sauce 
Baumkuchen 
Nachtisch 
* * * 

DINNER 


Hors d’oeuvre 4 la Suédoise 
Chicken soup 4 la Reine Hortense 
Consommé with noodles 
Fried Madeira fish with butter 
Potatocs 
Leg of venison 4 Ja jardiniére 
Glazed sweetbreads with asparagus 
Roast capon 
Compote Salad 
Nesselrode ice cream, maraschino sauce 
Pyramid cake 
Dessert 


Here is a dinner card of Shepheard’s Hotel, 
Cairo: 
DINER 
Créme de riz 4 l’anglaise 
Loup de mer sce. cfipres 
Pointe de hoeuf 4 la hourgoise 
Petits pois au beurre 
Poulets rétis au cresson 
Salade de saison 
Crofites joinville 
Fruits 
Café 4 la turque 


This is a luncheon card at the Taj Mahal 
Palace Hotel at Bombay (three-fourths of the 
ecard devoted to advertisements of liquors, 
theaters and curio stores): 

LUNCHEON. 
Saucisses au vin blanc 
Quartier d’agneau, Boulangére 
Braised cabbages 
lish molay & rice 
Cold joints 
Salade 
Banana fritters, custard sauce 


Here is the card of a dinner on a dining car 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railroad, served 
between Bombay and Agra. (The attendants 
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brought coffee and cakes to the passengers for 
early breakfast.) : 
DINNER 
Royal soup 
Fillets: of fish au chahlis 
Poulet saute, demidoff 
Green vegetables 
Roast mutton 
Salad 
Caramel cream 
Cheese 
Coffee 
Here is the tiffin ecard of the Galle Face 
Hotel, of Colombo, Ceylon. You will note the 
dishes are numbered to facilitate the ordering. 
Also note the charge of fifty cents per glass 
for iced tea and iced coffee: 
TIFFIN. 
Hors d’oeuvre 
Consommé en tasse 
Filets de poisson & la Russe 
Mousse de foie gras, Alsacienne 
Mixed grill 
Légumes 
Buffet froid 
Salade 
Glace 4 la vanille 
Malacca pudding 
Fruits 
ICE TEA AND 1CE COFFEE AT 50 CTS. PER GLASS 


BSB DOON DIR ON 


ma et 


This luncheon was served at Queen’s Hotel, 
Kandy, Ceylon. 
LUNCH. 

SOUP 

Cockie leekie 
FISH 

Fish mowlie 
HOT 

Grilled chicken, Robert sce 
Irish stew 
VEGETABLES 
Potatoes, pumpkin 


COLD. 
SALAD 


Potato salad 
SWEETS 
Juggery pudding 
Here is a luncheon ecard of Minto Mansions 
Hotel, of Rangoon, Burma. You will note the 
chef’s naine is printed at the foot of the card. 
(The musical program printed on the page 
opposite the menu listed, among other pieces, 
Alexander’s Rag Time Band.): 
LUNCH 
Fruits 
Vermicelle soup 
Mayonnaise of fish 
Boiled chicken and rice 
Vegetables 
Mashed potatoes 
COLD. 
Roast beef 
Pressed heef 
Ox tongue 
Stewed fruits en compote 
Punch a la Romaine 


Cheese Coffee 
LE CLAIR, Chef de Cuisine. 
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Here is a dinner card of the Grand Hotel 
D’ L’Europe, of Singapore: 
1 fea soup 
2 Mullet a la Portugaise 
3 Chicken and ham pic 
4 Baron d’agneau and spaghetti 
5 Mutton curry and brinjal 
6 Cold oxtongue, salade Russe 
7 Tartelette aux pommes 
8 Glace Moscovitte 
10 Fruit 


9 Cheese 11 Coffee 


And here is a tiffin card of the Hong Kong 
Hotel, of Hong Kong, a menu we thoroly en- 
joyed: 

TIFFIN 
HOY 
1.—Oxtail soup 
2.—Salmon mayonnaise 
3.—Roast sirloin of beef and horseradish 
4.—- Roast chickén and bread sauce 


5.—Cabbage 6.— Potatoes 
7.—Singapore curry 
COLD 
8.—Roast lamb 9,.—Pork pies 


10.—Rvast wild duck 11.—Bologna sausage 
12.—Mixed salad 
SWEETS 
13.—Sago pudding 
14.— Vanilla charlotte russe 
15.—Oranges 16—Coffee 


Here is the luncheon ecard of Hotel Prinz 
Heinrich at Tsingtau, Northern China, printed 


both in German and in English: 
LUNCHEON 
Kraftbtihe in tassen 
Mulligatawny suppe 
Geriucherter lachs mit riihreier 
Hiihner fricassee mit brechspargel & reis 
Roastbeef, meerrettig 
Spinat mit ei, Shantung salat 
KALTES BUFFET: 

Wild pastete, Yorkshire schinken 
Landsknecht salat 
Englischer plum pudding, rhum sce 
Berliner pfannkuchen 
Kise: Schweizer, Roquefort 
Friichte, Kaffee 
¥* ¥* * 

Beeftea In cups 
Mulligatawny soup 
Smoked salmon & scrambled eggs 
Chicken fricassee with asparagus & rice 
Roastbeef, horseradish 
Spinach with eggs, Shantung salad 
COLD BUFFET: 

Game pie, Yorkshire ham 
Landsknecht salad 
Plum pudding with rhum 
Berlin fritters 
Cheese: Gruyere, Roquefort 
Fruits in season, Coffee 


And here is a typical Japanese menu of the 


Kyoto Hotel in Kyoto, an excellent dinner: 
DINNER 
Consomme a la Paricienne 
Boiled tai fish, Hollandise sce 
Fillet of beef and jardiniere 
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Boiled chicken, supreme sce 
Oyster pate 
Celery au jus 
Cauliflower, cream sce 
Roast stuffed turkey, cranberry sce 
Plum pudding 
Vanilla ice cream 
Gateaux assortis 
lruits 
Coffee 


a 
This card is a luncheon at the Japanese sum- 
mer resort Nara near Kyoto. Note the 
‘*Vegetables from our farm’’ announcement at 
the foot of the card: 
LUNCHEON 
Consomme with Italian paste 
Cold lobster & mayonnaise 
Fricassee of chicken with champignons 
Broiled beefsteak & julienne potatoes 
COLD MEATS 
Roast beef & chicken 
York ham & pork pie 
Radish salad 
Apple pie 
Cheese 
Yruits 
Tea or coffee 
FRESH VEGETABLES SUPPLIED FROM OUR OWN FARM 


And here is the menu of a dinner served to 
eighty-five people at the Moana Hotel, of Hono- 
lulu, given by Mr. J. H. Hanan, who had sent 
his order by wireless. This was an expensive 
meal. The bill was $1,250. The extras in- 
cluded 100 bottles of champagne at $5.00, and 


a profusion of flowers: 
Poi cocktail 


Olives Salted almonds Radishes 
Filet of kumu au vin blanc 
Potatoes Parisienne 
Roast lamb 
Green peas New potatoes in cream 


Banana fritter 
Hawaiian fruit salad 
Pineapple ice a la Kier 
Toasted biscuits with guava jelly 
Cafe noir 

The table fare was good most everywhere, ex- 
cept India, where it was curry and rice, curry 
and rice, three times a day. We enjoyed the 


best hotel foods in Japan. 


This is the menu for the opening dinner, 
served at Hotel Ansley, Atlanta, June 30. 
Hors d’oeuvres varies 
Clear green turtle, royale 
Amandes 
Filets of fresh mackerel, Bonnefoy 
Pommes persillade 
Kromeskies of sweetbreads 
Punch a la Ansley 
Roast royal squab, American style 





Celeri Olives 


Petit pois : Guava jelly 
Tomatoes anchois 
Biscuit Tortoni 
Petits fours 
Roquefort 
Toasted crackers 
Cafe noir Apollinaris 
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AN EXPOSITION OF THE CONDENSED 
‘MENU IDEA. 


Specimen Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner and 
Supper Cards Compiled by Practical 
Stewards. 

(From Tun Hotrt Montuuy, April, 1907.) 

We present in this issue a number of menus 
selected from those that have reached our desk, 
as illustrating the predominant idea of what is 
most acceptable in the selection and style of 
presentation of the present day cards for 
American plan houses. It will be noticed that 
the condensed menu is growing more in favor. 
Also that some of the menus of meals-for-a- 
price are worded so that expensive dishes un- 
der head of Roasts, or Entrees, or Game, or 
Pastry have the words “choice of” alongside 
these departments, so that the guest ordering 
may, in a measure, be restrained from the 
wickedly wasteful plan of ordering more than 
he can eat (for the simple reason that he has 
the privilege of ordering all that is listed set 
before him, whether he wants it or not). 

Most hotelkeepers are afraid to print the 
words ‘“‘choice of’ on their bills-of-fare, for 
fear of appearing to be stingy; but there seems 
to be no real grounds for such fears. 

The waiters can be instructed to serve all 
that is ordered, if necessary, and the putting 
of the words on the cards simply acts as a 
sort of brake, or restraint, and suggests to the 
man who is ordering that the hotelkeeper ex- 
pects him to be rational; and the appearance 
of the words ‘choice of” has the desired effect 
in nine out of ten cases, 

The thing to do, however, when “choice of’ 
appears on the card, is to, by all means, serve 
liberal portions and, if it be possible, improve 
the quality of service consequent upon the 
fewer dishes ordered and the less work for 
cooks, waiters and dishwashers. 

Of course it requires more ability to make a 
small and consistent bill-of-fare than it does 
to make a big bill, where ali to do is to put 
on everything in the market. 

The test of a man’s ability as a caterer can 
best be judged from the concise and rational 
selection of his menus. 

* * * 

The breakfast, dinner and supper cards fol- 
lowing this paragraph are of a popular and 
prosperous hotel with rates of $2 upward, lo- 
cated in a western city of over 20,000 popula- 
tion. The proprietor of this hotel is a man 
whose opinion we value. He writes: ‘‘You will 
note I do not use the word ‘choice’ or ‘or’ on 
them, as I consider my bill rather light, al- 
though it is as heavy today as any man can 
run for a fifty-cent meal.” [As evidencing the 
difference that high prices of provisions make, 
this gentleman says that in 1906 he did $4,000 
more business than in 1905, but made $2,000 
less, which shows that everything costs more 
now than heretofore.—Ed. ] 


Breakfast 
Oranges stewed plums 
Hot clam bouillon in cups 
Toasted corn flakes Oat meal Puffed rice 
Broiled sirloin or tenderloin steak 
Pork chops Fried sausage 


Stewed chicken 
Broiled ham Broiled bacon 

Eggs, as ordered 

Plain boiled potatoes French fried potatoes 
Potatoes in cream 

Fried mush Milk toast 
Plain bread Hot biscuit Wheat muffins 
Buckwheat cakes, log cabin maple syrup 


Tea Coffee Cocoa Milk 
Dinner 
Soup: sifted pea 
Lettuce Mangoes India relish 


Baked lake trout, egg sauce 
Boiled fresh tongue with spinach 
Prime roast beef, dip gravy 
Roast turkey, dressing, cranberry sauce 
Veal fricassee with peas 
Braised beef tenderloins with mushrooms 
Apple tapioca pudding, brandy sauce 
Mashed potatoes Boiled potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes Creamed hominy 
Corn bread 
Pumpkin pie 
Apricot ice 
Assorted cake, crackers, cheese 


Apple pie 


Tea Coffee Cocoa Milk 
Supper 
Boston clam chowder 
Corn meal mush Force Grape-nuts 


Broiled sirloin or tenderloin steak 
Plain or with mushroom sauce 
Baked pork spare ribs with horseradish 
Cold: Roast beef Tongue Pork Corned beef 
Eggs, as ordered 
Baked potatoes Saratoga chips 
Potatoes in cream 
Hot ginger bread Pickled beets 
Plain bread Parker House rolls Dry toast 
Hot waffles, log cabin maple syrup 
Assorted cake California grapes 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Milk 


* *o * 


N. J. Ross, Avenue House, Evanston, I[11]., in 
submitting the following samples of his 
menus, says that he condenses his cards to the 
best of his ability, and they are so much boiled 
down that he does not like to insert the words 
“choice of.” “If I ran greater variety I would 
adopt the words ‘choice of,’” he said, “but 
under present conditions, in my house, it would 
be impracticable. You will note that my break- 
fast bill is rather long. I use a larger break- 
fast bill because most everything on it is 
cooked to order, and the guests are usually 
more fastidious at breakfast time. I regard 
breakfast the hardest meal to serve, notwith- 
standing most people eat the simplest foods. 
My experience is that good corned beef hash is 
the greatest breakfast favorite.” 


Breakfast 
Fruit: Oranges Stewed prunes 
Oyster stew Clam bouillon in cup 
Shredded wheat biscuits 
Grape nuts Cracked wheat 
Fried oysters 
Broiled: 
Sirloin steak Tenderloin steak Mutton chops 


Oat meal 


Breakfast bacon Ham 
Eggs: Shirred Poached Boiled Tried 
Omelets: Cheese Tomato Parsley 
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Potatoes: Baked Stewed Fried 
Bread: Plain Toast Brown Graham Corn 
Tea: Oolong English breakfast Lipton’s Ceylon 
Cocoa Coffee 
Luncheon 
Puree of English split peas 
Fried Spanish mackerel, .potatoes diagonal 
Fried ham, cream gravy 
Welsh rarebit on shredded wheat biscuit 
Baked potatoes French fried potatoes 
Cold roast beef Cold roast veal 
Spiced pigs’ feet Salmon 
Grape-nut pudding, lemon sauce 
Mixed cake Cherry sauce 


Tea Coffee 
Dinner 


Oysters 
Celery Salted peanuts Olives 
Puree of tomato, aux croutons 
Broiled whitefish, maitre d’hotel 
Potatoes diagonal 
Prime roast beef, demi-glace 
Roast young turkey, giblet sauce 
Boiled potatoes New potatoes in butter 
Spinach New beets 
Braized sweetbreads, financiere 
Pineapple glace, curacoa 
Lettuce salad 
Cranberry pie Lemon cream pie 
Chocolate ice cream 
Alixed cake Edam cheese 
Coffee 


* * * 


August Stocker, of Hotel Lahr, Lafayette, 
Ind., writes: “I am very glad that you are 
agitating the advisability of commercial hotels 
on the American plan adopting a more con- 
densed bill-of-fare, which is, as I find it, also 
meeting more and more with the approval of 
the guests. Our bills have been of about the 
Same composition for the last six years, the 
dishes, of course, changing with the seasons, 
and we have been complimented oftener than 
criticised by our patrons, regarding the ar- 
rangement of the bill and selection of the 
dishes,” 

Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Sweet cider 
Rolled oats Grape-nuts 
Shredded wheat biscuits 
Fried fish: Finnan haddie, Delmonico 
Broiled: Tenderloin steak, plain or tomato sauce 
Breakfast sausage Bacon 
Mutton chops Fried mush 


Fruit: Stewed prunes 


Eggs to order 
Omelet: Plain Cheese Ham Jelly Parsley 
Baked potatoes Saute potatoes 

Toast as ordered 

Farina muffins Vienna roils 
Buckwheat cakes 
Maple syrup 
Cocoa 


French rolls 
Rice cakes 
Comb honey 
Coffee Tea as ordered 


Dinner 
Caviar, canape 
Consomme printaniere Chicken, a la Reine 
Young onion Radishes Sweet pickles 
Fillet of red fish, court bouillon 
Potatoes Parislenne 
Calf’s head, Andalouse 
Tenderloin of beef, bordelaise 
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Orange cream fritters au cognac 
Marguerite punch 
Prime native beef, au jus 
Roast chicken, giblet sauce 
Boiled potatoes Mashed potatoes 
White asparagus Green peas 
Lettuce salad with egg 
Steamed spice pudding, sauce au rum 
Cherry pie Lemon meringue pie 
Neapolitan ice cream 
Assorted cake 
Mixed nuts Sweet cider 
Royal and American cheese 
Saratoga wafers 
Cafe noir 
Supper 
Bouillon 
Grape-nuts Shredded wheat Corn meal mush 
Chow chow Diil pickles 


Fruit 


Iried fish 
Broiled: 
Tenderloin or sirloin steak, 
plain or mushroom sauce 
Sugar cured ham 
Boston baked pork and beans 
Chicken giblets, saute, with mushrooms 
Eggs as ordered 


Omelet: Plain Ham Cheese Rum 
steamed potatoes Saute potatoes 
Cold: Roast beef Ox tongue Corned beef 
Ham Lambs’ tongues Sardines 
Pig’s feet Bermuda onions Salmon salad 
Tea rolls Gingerbread Fruit ice 


Rice cakes Toast as ordered 
Stewed prunes Apple sauce 
Royal or American cheese 
Sweet cider 


Tea to order 


Coffee Cocoa 
* * *€ 


Charles G. Moore, Windermere Hotel, Chi- 
cago, writes: “I have met with much success 
by using the condensed menu, but as you say, 
the selection and quality must be correct. I 
don’t much like the idea of using the words 
‘choice of.’ The waste of material can be gov- 
erned by the size of the portion and the qual- 
ity of the food. People are not wasteful as a 
rule. But at many houses one is forced to 
order quite a number of dishes to insure get- 
ting enough to eat of the right sort.” 

These cards of the Windermere express Mr. 
Moore's ideas of the condensed menu: 

Breakfast 
Fruit 
Whipped cream Cherry preserve Hominy grits 
Bordeau flakes 
Shredded wheat biscuit Quaker rolled oats 
Rolls: French Vienna Parkerhouse 
French toast 
Broiled fresh mackerel Kippered herring 
Eggs: 
Fried Boiled Shirred Poached Scrambled 
Omelets: 
Plain, Spanish, with olives, parsley or jelly 
Sugar cured ham Tenderloin steak 
Sirloin steak Breakfast bacon 


* 


Lamb chops 
Breakfast sausage 
Roast beef hash, browned 
Potatoes: Baked German Fried Saratoga 
Moca-Java coffee Cocoa English breakfast tea 
Wheat cakes, with maple syrup or comb honey 
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Luncheon 
Cream of celery, comtesse Beef tea 
Queen olives Corn relish 
Broiled fresh mackerel, lemon butter 
Potatoes, Saratoga 
Boiled mutton, caper sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Baked onions Stewed tomatoes 
Chicken pie, individual 
Roast veal Boiled ham 
Pickled lamb’s tongue 
Raspberry sherbet 
Celery and apple salad 
Cabinet pudding, brandy sauce 
Assorted cakes Hot Philadelphia rusks 
Cherry preserve Cranberry tarts 
American and Neufchatel cheese 
Hard crackers 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Blue points 
Green turtle soup, sherry 
Beef tea, whipped cream 
Boiled salmon, Normande 
Potatoes, bonne femme 
Roast prime beef au jus 
Roast Philadelphia capon, stuffed 
Lamb sweetbreads en casserole 
Calf’s head a la vinaigrette 
Rice croquettes, lemon sauce 
Mashed potatoes Fried sweet potatoes 
German hot slaw String beans 
Turkish sherbet 
Lettuce and sliced tomatoes 
Charlotte russe 
Apple pie Rhine wine jelly 
New York ice cream Assorted cakes 
American, Roquefort and Camembert cheese 
Hard crackers 
Iruit 
Claret cup 
Tea 
Supper 
Sardines on toast 
Queen olives 
Clam bouillon, whipped cream 
Sweet pickles Salted peanuts 
Deviled crabs, stuffed in shells 
Broiled sirloin steak, fried onions 
Ham and eggs, country style 
Chicken livers, Richelieu 
Pork tenderloin, fried apples 
Chipped beef in cream 
Baked potatoes Hulied corn 
sliced tomatoes 
Flannel griddle cakes, maple syrup 

Neapolitan ice cream Assorted cakes 
Cabinet pudding, wine sauce Peaches in syrup 
Camembert cheese 
Toasted crackers 

' Tea 
* * * 

I. W. Sink, manager of Hotel Downey, 
Lansing, Mich., writes: 

“Dear Sir:—In answer to your letter of 
March 15, I enclose two bills of fare from the 
Downey, which will illustrate the ‘choice’ idea 
spoken of. 


Cold: Roast beef 


Tea Coffee 


Coffee Co’oa 


Coifee Cocoa 


Luncheon 
(75 cents) 
Chicken broth with rice 
Dill pickles 


Olives Chow chow 


Baked salmon trout a la bordelaise 
Potatoes princesse 
Boiled salt pork with spinach 
Ragout of lamb Parisienne 
Pineapple ice 
Roast prime beef 
Mashed potatoes Stewed corn 
Roast leg of veal, brown gravy 
Boiled potatoes 
Hot biscuits 
Cold meats 
Pickled pigs’ feet Kippered herring 
Chipped beef 
Lamb hearts 
Sardines 
Chicken salad 
Rice custard, hard sauce 
Rhubarb pie 
Canned pears 


Boiled ham Roast pork 


Fruit Cake 
Walnut dates Turkish figs 
American and Swiss cheese 
Coffee Tea Milk 
Table d’Hote 
(50 cents) 

From: 2 to: 2p. m: 

Blue points 
Chicken broth with rice 
Olives or dill pickles or chow chow 
Baked salmon trout a la bordelaise 
Potatoes princesse 

Roast prime beef or 
Roast veal, brown gravy 

Pineapple ice 

Boiled salt pork with spinach or 

Ragout of lamb Parisienne 

Hot biscuits 

Mashed potatoes or boiled potatoes 
Stewed corn 
Chicken salad 

Rice custard, hard sauce or Rhubarb pie 
Tea Coffee Milk 


“These bills are used where the American 
Plan and cafe are run from the same kitchen 
and a table d’hote served in the cafe from the 
American bill without the work of extra prep- 
aration. Note that the table d’hote is selected 
from the luncheon with the word ‘or’ inserted, 
the only extra being ‘blue points.’ This allows 
a reasonable selection and quantity sufficiently 
large withont the opportunity for waste af- 
forded by the American bill. We charge 50c 
for the table d’hote, and 75¢ for the American 
luncheon. 

“This is not an example of a carefully se- 
lected bill-of-fare, but rather one of econom- 
ically serving the cafe from the American plan. 


Luncheon 
(35 cents) . 
Cream of tomatoes Pin-money pickles 
Breaded veal cutlet 
Mashed potatoes String beans 
Sliced peaches 


Coffee Tea 
Dinner 
(75 cents) 
Beef broth a l’Anglaise 
Celery 


Tried frog legs Tartar sauce 
Potatoes julienne 
Broiled spring chicken 
French fried potatoes Corn on cob 
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Quartered tomatoes 
Cantaioupe a la mode 
Coffee 

“The above are examples of condensed bills 
of fare without choice. (These are practical 
examples, as I operated the Detroit Boat Club 
on this plan last summer, with evident satis- 
faction.) 

“In selecting a bill of fare of this kind, it is 
necessary to exercise the utmost care to serve 
only dishes that EVERYONE likes. The best 
way to ascertain this is to watch the guests 
carefully, and note what dishes are eaten and 
Whai are not. Inquire among the guests with 
whom you feel at liberty to converse on the 
subject, and get their ideas; they may not all 
think alike, but their likes and dislikes will 
give a very good line on the foods which are 
most favored. Pui yourself in the place of a 
man who is taking a friend or two out to 
dinner, or perhaps to his home. The menu 
will be carefully prepared beforehand; he will 
not ask his guests what they prefer, but will 
have given the matter careful consideration 
and have selected such things as are most 
certain to please them. 

“Here are a few hints which experience has 
taught me will generally hold good: 

“Always serve a thick soup; not one in ten 
will care for consomme; he may eat it, but he 
will not say, ‘My, that’s a good soup.’ 

“Almost everyone eats celery, olives, 
good sweet pickles. Never use onions, 
or dill pickles. 

“Frogs are always a favorite when fried 
nicely in butter, not breaded or thrown into 
the deep grease. Whitefish comes next, then 
perch and pickerel. <A fried fish is preferable 
to a baked one. Few people care for boiled 
fish. Cut out the cod, mackerel and fish of 
that kind. Crabs and lobsters are doubtful. 

“The dinner roast should always be a fowl; 
chicken, fried, broiled or roasted, turkey or 
duck. Goose is not in such favor as the 
others. Chicken always hus the lead. The 
juncheon meat must be reasonably hearty, as 
it is practically the whole meal. Such things 
as veal cutlets, roast veal, small broiled 
steaks, or any hearty fowl entree are reason- 
ably certain to find favor. Never use pork or 
mutton, and croquettes and patties are not 
hearty enough. 


“Almost all the common vegetables are ac- 
ceptable when well prepared. A great many 
people do not cére for parsnips, oyster plant, 
onions, turnips or eggplant. 


Cake 


and 
sour 


“Tomato, lettuce, and fresh salads are al- 
most always sure to please. Have the dress- 
ing served on the side, as this is the subject 
of many likes and dislikes. 

“Never use canned vegetables for salads; 
nor do I favor a heavy salad with such a meal. 


“In desserts there is a wide variety of 
opinion, but everyone eats ice cream and cake, 
and this can ke served in endless variety, 
Berries and melons are most always eaten and 
are also acceptable when served with ice 
cream. Cantaloupe a la mode is a special 
favorite. Pies .and some puddings, too, are 
good at luncheon, but I do not favor them 
for dinner. A nicely decorated stand of fruit 
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may be served when there is another dessert, 
hut not alone. 


“It is advisable to allow choice of drinks.” 
* * * 


Charles Kriel, steward of the Oriental in 
Dallas, Tex. (rates $3 to $5), writes that the 
accompanying bills of fare, sent upon our 
request, really do not do justice to the hotel, 
on account of the enormous crowds the house 
has entertained the past two weeks. Com- 
menting on the condensed menu idea, he says: 

“Your object is a very desirable one and I 
trust it will do some good. My experience 
and aim has been in the past to buy the best, 
have small menus, good selections that all 
can find enough to make a good meal of, have 
it well cooked and served in liberal portions 
and as nicely as possible and quick. A great 
many people get nervous and lose their appe- 
tite by having large bill to select from. 
Again I say, large bills do not count for any- 
thing. It is the way it is cooked and served, 
and quality. <A large bill is a daily repeater, 
Whereas a small bill can be changed daily. It 
is always in keeping with the market, also the 
eatables can be kept fresher before and after 
preparing, and cooked more appetizingly. Par- 
don my lengthy comment, but I could enu- 
merate other features in favor of a small, 
select menu bill for the American plan hotel.” 


Breakfast 
Grape-fruit 


Oranges Pineapple 
Cream cheese 
Stewed prunes Honey 
Cream of wheat Oatmeal 


Clam bouillon 
Shredded wheat biscuits 
Maple flake Quaker puff rice 
French rolls 
Corn muffins Coffee cake Hot cakes 
Corn cakes Toast Buckwheat cakes 
Boiled or broiled salt mackerel 
Broiled fresh fish 
Eggs as ordered 
Plain, Spanish, Ham, Parsley 
Tenderloin steak 
Pork chops 
Breakfast bacon Sugar cured ham 
Fried calf's liver 
Country sausage Brown corned beef hash 
Crecle sauce Mushroom sauce 
Fried onions 
Potatoes: 


Grape-nuts 
Finger rolls 


Omelette: 
Sirloin steak 


Baked French fried Stewed Lyonnaise 
Maple syrup Honey Molasses 
Tea: Oolong English breakfast Gunpowder 
Cream Milk Coffee Cocoa Chocolate 
Luncheon 
Caviar on toast 
Bouillon 


Potage a l’Andalouse 

Dill pickles Green onions Chow chow 

Baked trout a l’Italienne 

Potatoes duchesse 
Lamb chops with schnittbohnen 

Filet de beef a la piquante 

Minced fowl a la Creole 
Mashed potatoes Stewed corn Cream of wheat 

String beans salad 
Ginger bread 
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Cold: Roast beef Ham Tongue Turkey 
Corned beef Veal loaf Head cheese Sardines 
Apple roll, cream sauce 
Rhubarb pie Assorted cake 
Green gage sherbet 
American and Swiss cheese 


Coffee Tea Ice tea Milk 
Buttermilk Chocolate Cocoa 
Dinner 
Consomme Neapolitan 
Cream of asparagus 
Olives Chow chow Dill pickles 


Baked white fish a l’Italienne 
Potatoes Anglais 
Salmi of game, hunter style 
Stuffed tomatoes a la Creole 
Fried hominy with English breakfast bacon 
Roast prime beef au jus 
Mashed potatoes Wax beans 
Roast spring chicken with currant jelly 
Fried sweet potatoes Stewed corn 
Endive salad 
Royal pudding, brandy sauce 
Peach pie Almond custard pie 
Assorted cake 
Caramel ice cream 


Fruit: Nuts Raisins Figs Dates 
Cheese: Roquefort Edam Pineapple 
Crackers 
Tea Chocolate Coffee 
ae * + 


The executive committee of the Western 
New England Hotelkeepers’ Association held 
a meeting at Hotel Wendell in Pittsfield, Mass., 
March 15, and decided to advise the adoption 
of the American plan ‘‘under control’ system 
in the hotels of the smaller cities where it does 
not seem advisable to adopt the “modified Eu- 
ropean plan” as in operation at Hotel Wen- 
dell. ‘‘American plan, under control” system 
means to limit (control) the amount of food a 
guest may order by using the term “choice of” 
on the menus, as is now used on the menus of 
the table d’hote meals at the Wendell. [See 


specimen menus in exhibit.—Ed.] 
* * * 


Steward Milo E. Westbrook, of Hotel Wen- 
dell, who has contributed a set of his bills of 
fare for this exhibit of condensed cards in 
Hotel Monthly, writes: 

“When the Wendell Hotel changed to the 
‘modified’ European plan, June 1, 1906, the 
term ‘choice of’ was one of the modifications 
along with the club breakfast and the table 
d’hote lunch and dinner. In making up the 
bill-of-fare we always aim to have such an as- 
sortment of dishes that the average man would 
be able to select a substantial meal. Owing to 
the simplicity of the menu the cooks have 
plenty of time to prepare it well. Great care 
is used in selecting the ingredients for the 
soup, using nothing but the best materials and 
especially a strong clear stock, distinctive in 
taste to what the name implies, whether it be 
chicken, ox-tail, mutton, etc.; Well seasoned 
but not to excess. A well made soup is a hint 
to the diner of what he may expect in the 
dishes that are to follow, and with a liberal 
plate of such soup and plenty of bread and 
butter it would almost make a meal. 

“Equally as much attention is exercised in 
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selecting the fish and the preparation of same. 

“Two entrees and and one roast for lunch, 
each entirely different from the other both in 
appearance and preparation. As the guest can 
only have the ‘choice’ of one of the three, 
there should be enough difference in them so 
that he would in reality be able to have a 
choice; and we give a liberal portion of that 
one, which of course has been prepared with 
the utmost care, of the best quality, neatly 
served and tastily garnished. 

“We give the ‘choice’ of two vegetables: the 
potato (if ordered) counts for one. The prep- 
aration of the vegetables is not left entirely 
with the vegetable cook, unless it be some 
particular kind that he has proven himself 
entirely competent to handle alone. 

“The salad usually is some simple one, pref- 
erably a vegetable, which is not ‘thrown’ to- 
gether. 

“Choice of’ one of the desserts (consisting 
of two pies, a pudding and fruit, with a piece 
of Edam or American cheese). 

“One cup of coffee, tea or milk. 

“For this meal we get 50 cents. For dinner 
we get 75 cents, but give them a ‘choice of’ 
one of two entrees, ‘choice of’ one of two roasts 
and ‘choice of’ two of the desserts, making one 
more meat dish, and one more dessert that we 
give for the extra 25 cents for dinner. 

Combination Breakfast 


Order hy numbers, stating what your choice 
is, thus avoiding any misunderstanding. 





No. 1—I5c. 
Two rolls and butter 
Choice of Cup of coffee Tea Milk 
Cereal with cream with No. 1 combination, 
10 cents extra 





No. 2—25c 
Two boiled eggs 
Choice of Rolls Dry toast 
Choice of Cup coffee Tea Milk 


Cereal with cream with No. 2 combination, 
10 cents extra 





No. 3—40c. 
Cereal with cream 

Choice of Country sausage Liver and bacon 

Corned beef hash Pork chops 

Broiled fish Codfish cakes 

Scrambled eggs, 

Poached eggs on toast 
Choice of Baked potatoes Fried potatoes 





Choice of Assorted rolls Dry toast 
Choice of Cup coffee Tea Milk 
No. 4—50e 
Choice of Cereal with cream Orange 


Stewed prunes Apple sauce 
Bananas with cream 
Baked apples with cream 
Choice of Two lamb chops 
Breakfast sirloin steak 
Ham and eggs Chicken hash 


Choice of Baked Fried Stewed 
Choice of Assorted rolls Dry toast 
Choice of Cup coffee Tea Milk 
Griddle cakes with maple pure syrup J0c 
Banana 5c Orange 10c 


Stewed prunes 5c Apple sauce 5¢ 
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Baked apples with cream 10c 
Extra cup coffee 5c 
The above prices prevail in connection wlth the 
Combination Breakfasts only 





Table d’Hote Luncheon 
(50 cents) 

To avoid any misunderstanding waiters are 
instructed to serve a regular table d’hote Junch 
unless otherwise ordered. 

Choice Cream of chicken a la creme 20e 
Consomme 20c 
Baked weakfish a l’Espagnole 
Potatoes Fantaise 35c 
Choice of Boiled potatoes 5e 
Choice Veal pot pie with dumplings 35e 
Salisbury steak with dumplings 35e 
Roast ribs of beef au jus 25ce 
Mashed potatoes 5e 
Two dishes Stewed celery 5c Lima beans 5e¢ 
Cold slaw 15e 
Choice Apple pie 5c Cranberry pie 5e 
Tapioca pudding, port wine sauce 10c 


Banana 5c Orange 10c 
Choice Edam cheese 5c American cheese 5c 
Choice Tea 10c Coffee 10c Milk 10c 


Substitution in dishes will be charged for 

Those who do not wish to order table d’hote 
Junch may order any portion they choose by 
paying the amount that appears opposite the 
item ordered. 





Table d’Hote Dinner 
(75 cents) 

To avoid any misunderstanding waiters are 
instructed to serve a regular table d’hote din- 
ner unless otherwise ordered. 

Choice Vegetable 20c Consomme 20e¢ 
Boiled fresh mackerel, maitre d’hotel 
Potatoes 35e 
Boiled calf’s head, 
Sauce vinaigrette 40c 
Choice of Emince of tenderloin a la Creole 50c 
Choice of Boiled potatoes 5c 
Two dishes Roast leg of mutton, 
currant jelly 35¢ 
Roast ribs of beef au jus 25c 
Mashed potatoes 5c 
Two dishes String beans 5c Squash 5c 
Mixed salad 15c 
Choice of Apple pie 5c Pumpkin pie 5c 
Two dishes Orange 10c Bananas 5¢e 
Cottage pudding, rum sauce 10c 
Choice Edam cheese 5c American cheese 5c 
Choice Tea 10c Coffee 10c Milk 10¢e 


Substitution in dishes will be charged for 

Those who do not wish to order table d’hote 
dinner may order any portion they choose by 
paying the amount that appears opposite the 
item ordered. 

“There is no deviating from the strict sense 
of the term ‘choice of.’ Substitution in dishes 
are charged for. This rule was established at 
the start, and of course met with disapproval; 
but now we seldom find one who will find fault 
with it: and I might add, when we do find such 
“a Man, experience has taught us that we can 
well afford to lose him, 

“Tn conclusion let me suggest that the reader 
take his bill-of-fare, figure up the cost (in- 
eluding service) of such a meal as I have out- 
lined, then ask yourself if you can afford to 
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give more, and if it would not be money in 
your pocket to lose such guests as would ob- 
ject to confining themselves to the ‘choice of’ 
one of the meats, ete., whether your hotel be 
conducted on the ‘modified’ European plan, or 
the plan suggested at the meeting of the West- 
ern New England Hotelkeepers’ Association, 
held at the Wendell, March 15th, and called the 
American plan under control, and which Mr. 
Minahan is trying so hard to have the mem- 
bers adopt.” 
“ El ™ 

In another letter to the editor, Mr. West- 
brook writes regarding using the term “choice 
of” and permitting the waiter to serve extra 
dishes at the request of the guest, without 
extra charge: 

‘“‘Before making the change, we looked on all 
sides of the question, and the ‘choice of’ was 
one that was rather hard for us to decide. We 
believed that if it was left to the waiters, they 
would soon teach the guest that there was no 
‘fast rule’ about it, and when a good tip was 
in sight he would say ‘The man ordered it,’ 
and carry in the full bill. So we decided to 
make this rule one not to be broken: and the 
waiters were instructed to tell the guests, when 
they did not understand, that it would be use- 
less for them to attempt to pass the checker 
with anything the guest was not entitled to. 
The waiters experienced considerable difficulty 
at first, and many of the guests came to the 
office to complain, and each was told in a nice 
way that, if they could not get enough from 
the bill-of-fare to satisfy them, ‘we could not 
afford to feed them for the money.’ ” 

He recited instances, in which, when expla- 
nations have becn made, guests have favored 
the plan, as receiving larger portions of best 
quality foods, carefully prepared. 

The Wendell is a pioneer of the modified 
European plan, and the club breakfast, the 
lunch and dinner cards, herewith reproduced, 
will, no doubt, influence the adoption of such 


a system in many other houses. 
* * * 


Fred Van Orman, the Otsego, Jackson, Mich., 
and the St. George, Evansville, Ind.: 

“T favor the term ‘choice of’ or the word ‘or’ 
between two or more roasts, entrees, etc., so 
that the guest may have a selection, instead 
of the whole list at his will. My bills are 
heavy, I know, much more so than they ought 
to be, and there should be some curtailment. 
You will notice that the table d’hotes in the 
swell hotels have ‘choice of’ between the 
dishes, even when the meal costs more than a 
dollar. I do not see why the hotel that sells 
a meal for 75 cents should give unlimited se- 
lection when the caterers who make a specialty 
of table d’hote limit the selection.” 

+r om Ok 


P. L. Goerling, of Hotel Bellis, Wausau, 
Wis.: “I favor the condensed bill of fare, but 
think the first consideration should be to raise 
the rates; for the good hotels in our section 
all give too much for $2 a day. We had a 
guest, the other day, order eggs, three kinds, 
boiled, fried and scrambled, all for the same 
meal, and he was served with six eggs. In 
addition to thai, he had a meat order and sey- 
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eral other things from the card. This, how- 
ever, is the only instance where so many eggs 
were ordered for one person. The waitress 
asked me if she should serve them. I said, 
‘Yes, a guest is served anything and every- 
thing he orders from the card!’” 

+ * * 


An ex-steward, now manager of a promi- 
nent eastern hotel, 
cer You know I have always been ham- 
mering the bills down, and insisted on smaller 
bills with more frequent changes; and 1 still 
maintain that it is the proper method, even in 
the small country hotels; and I helieve the 
agitation of the subject is on the increase, and 
the time is coming when there will be no 


American plan.” 
a * ‘J 


It is not all of those who favor the con- 
densed menu that can punt it into effect. One 
very bright and capable steward writes: “I 
am entirely in sympathy with your idea, and 
believe that the American plan bill of fare, as 
it is presented at this time, is entirely over- 
done. I regret, however, that in my opinion, 
there is no immediate opportunity for a change 
in the bill here, as competition is very strong, 
and the majority of the hotels are American 
plan, and it seems to be the general idea that 
the more you can get on the bill, the better. 
Personally, I long for the day when every hotel 
will be run on the European plan, as it seems 
to be much more desirable in every respect.” 

r * * 


The Canadian Pacific Railway dining car 
service has inaugurated the condensed menu 
for the dollar dinner, and also for the a la 
carte breakfast, luncheon, and supper. With 
the a la carte bills the minimum order for 
each person is 25 cents; and bread and butter 
is served free with meat and fish orders. These 
are sample cards: 


Breakfast 
Sliced bananas 20 Sliced oranges 20 
Preserved figs 20 Baked apples 20 
, Breakfast cereals with cream 20 
Broiled fish 40 
Fish cakes with hacon 40 
Tenderloin steak 65 Sirloin steak 70 
Club sirloin steak (for two) 1.25 
Lamb chops (3) 60 
Hamburger steak 45 
(With mushrooms 20 extra; with bacon or 
tomato sauce 15 extra) 

Calf’s liver with bacon 40 Conntry sausauge 35 
Sugar cured ham or breakfast bacon 
plain 40, with 2 eggs 50 
Eggs, boiled, fried or scrambled (3) 20 
Eggs, poached on toast (2) 25 
Omeleittes plain 25; 
with ham, parsley or jelly 30 
Baked potatoes i0 French fried potatoes 10 
Hashed brown potatoes 10 
Hot rolls i0 Toast 10 
Plain or graham bread with butter 10 
Marmalade or jam 15 
Griddle cakes with maple syrup 20 

Tea Coffee Chocolate 
Cup. 10 Pot.20 Cup te: Pot 20" “Cup is Potr25 
Milk, per glass 10 Cream, per glass 20 


European plan, writes:’ 


Luncheon 
Soup, with bread and butter 26 
Broiled fish 40 
Queen olives 15 Stuffed olives 15 
Assorted pickles 10 
ENTREES 
See ‘Special’ Slip 
Tenderloin steak 65 Sirloin steak 70 
Club sirloin steak (for two) 1.25 
Lamb chops (3) 60 
Hamburger steak 45 
(With mushrooms 20 extra; with bacon or 
tomato sauce 15 extra) 
COLD MEATS 
Roast beef 40 Ham 40 Tongue 40 Sardines 35 
Baked potatoes 10 Fried potatoes 10 
Peas 10 Corn 10 Stewed tomatoes 10 
Baked beans (hot or cold) 25 
SALADS 
Celery 25 
DESSERT, EACH, 10 
Pudding Pies 
Canadian cheese with crackers 20 
Sliced oranges 20 Sliced bananas 20 
Baked apples 20 
Canton preserved ginger 20 
Hot rolls 10 Toast 10 
Plain or graham bread 10 
Chocolate 
Cup 15 Pot 25 


Lettuce 25 Potato 20 


Tea 
Cup 10 Pot 20 
Coffee 
Cup 10 Pot 20 


Milk, glass, 10 Cream, glass, 20 


Dinner 
(One dollar) 
Stuffed olives 
Consomme clear seotch broth 
Celery Salted almonds Olives 
British Columbia salmon 
Baked ham, champagne sauce 
Queen fritters 
Prime roast beef Roast turkey 
Boiled and mashed potatoes 
Turnips Green peas 
Macedoine salad 
Steamed fruit pudding 
Lemon cream pie Cherry tart 
Pineapple jelly Assorted cakes 
Canadian cheese 
Canton preserved ginger 
Fresh fruits 
Cafe noir 


Beets 


Supper 
Soup, with bread and butter 25 
Broiled fish 40 
Tenderloin steak 65 Sirloin steak 70 
Club sirloin steak (for two) 1.25 
Lamb chops (3) 60 
Hamburger steak 45 
(With mushrooms 20 extra; with bacon or 
tomato sauce 15 extra) : 
Sugar cured ham or breakfast bacon 
plain, 40; with 2 eggs, 50 
Cold meats 40-—roast beef, ham, tongue 
Eggs, boiled, fried or scrambled (3) 20; 
Eggs, poached on toast (2) 25 
Omelettes plain 25; 
with ham, parsley or jelly 30 
Potatoes—baked, fried or lyonnaise 10 
Salads 25 


Toast 10 Hot biscuits 10 
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Plain bread 10 Graham bread 10 


Sliced oranges 20 Baked apples 20 
Sliced bananas 20 Marmelade or jam 15 
Preserved figs 20 
Griddle cakes with maple syrup 20 
Tea or coffee, per cup 10, per pot 20 
Chocolate, per cup 15, per pot 25 
Milk, per glass 10 Cream, per glass 20 


Hotel Exclusively for Women 

The Trowmart Inn, Abingdon Square, New 
York, expresses a new idea in a woman’s hotel. 
It is not operated for profit, and is intended 
only for women of modest incomes, as, for 
instance, less than $10 or $12 a week. The 
rate is $4.50 a week with breakfast and supper 
six days, and three meals Sundays, this when 
two occupy a room; and $5 if guest rooms 
alone. The lodging rate is 50 cents. The con- 
ditions are that boarders must come with ref- 
erences, and transients are received without 
references. The restriction is that a guest 
must be under thirty-five years of age. The 
hotel has bath rooms with hot and cold run- 
ning water on each floor, but in the rooms are 
bow! and pitcher. Every bedroom has clothes 
closet and is comfortably furnished. There is 
@ laundry, with dry room, where guests may 
do their own work free of charge; and a 
library, parlor, and reception rooms where 
guests can meet their friends. Also there is 
a sewing room with sewing machines and 
other popular equipment. The elevator service 
is excellent. The house is fireproof. <A fea- 
ture out of the ordinary is «a trunk storage 
arrangement: A separate steel cage is pro- 
vided in the basement for trunks for every 
eccupant in the house with a first-class lock. 
The girls are not permitted to keep the trunka 
in their rooms. The food apparently is excel- 
lent and well cooked by a competent chef, par- 
ticularly the bread. The following are sample 
menus: 

Breakfast 
(Weekday) 


Broiled steak 
Hashed brown potatoes Corn muffins and rolls 
Coffee Tea Milk 


Hominy Force 





Dinner 
(Weekday) 

English beef soup with barley 
Braized ham champagne sauce 
Prime roast beef Baked potatoes 
Macaroni au Gratin 
Pickled beets Cranberry tarts 





Coffee Milk Tea 
Breakfaat 
(Sunday) 
Oat meal Puffed rice 


Scrambled eggs 
French fried potatoes 
Graham muffins 
Brown and white bread 
Tea 


Coffee Milk 





Dinner 
(Sunday) 
Consomme royal 
Friz. of chicken with rice 


Prime roast beef Mashed potatoes 
Stringless beans 
Romaine salad Neapolitan ice 
Coffee Milk Tea 





Tea 
(Sunday) 
Cold roast mutton 
Boston baked pork and beans 
Brown and white bread 
Red currant jelly and cake 
Chocolate Milk 


Special breakfasts at Cafe Bichelieu, Colonial 
Annex, Pittsburgh : 


Tea 





NO. 1 
Orange, oat meal, rolls or wheat cakes, 
cup coffee, 25 
NOE«2 
Boiled eggs, rolls or wheat cakes, cup coffee, 25 
NO. 3 
Ham or bacon with fried egg, cup coffee, 30 
No. 4 
Breakfast steak with potatoes, rolls, 35 
NO. 5 
One-half grape fruit; sausage, rolls or wheat 
cakes, cup coffee, 40 





Special suppers at Cafe Richelieu, 
Annex, Pittsburgh: 


Colonial 


NO. 1 
Blue points or clams; crab meat au gratin, with 
green peppers; chocolate or vanilla 
ice cream; cup coffee, 75 
NO. 2 
Blue polnts or clams; half cold lobster, mayon- 
nalse; chocolate or vanilla ice cream; 
cup coffee, 75 
NO. 3 
Blue points or clams; small sirloin, fresh mush- 
rooms; friend sweet potatoes; asparagus 
tips; Neapolitan ice cream; 
cup coffee, $1 
NO. 4 
Blue points, or clams; half broiled chicken; 
wafle potatoes; sliced tomatoes; Neapolitan 
ice cream; cup coffee, $1 


Typleal 35-cent luncheon, served from 11:80 
a. m. to 2 p. m. in the Cafe Richelieu Colonial 
Annex, Pittsburgh: 

CHOICE 
Baked ocean trout, Creole 
Spring lamb stew, French style 
Chicken cutlet with creamed peas 
Stuffed veal, brown gravy 
Ribs of beef, hot or cold 
Boiled or mashed potatoes 


CHOICE 

Butter beets Celery in cream 
CHOICE 

Farina pudding Vanilla ice cream 
CHOICE 


Coffee Tea Sweet cider Milk 


A LA CARTE SPECIAL 
SERVED WITH LUNCHEON ONLY 
Cream of tomatoes with rice 10 
Consomme julienne (vegetables) 10 
Radishes 10 
Lemon water ice 10 


Celery 15 
Apple pie 10 
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Meet Competition of Lunch Rooms. 
How to meet the competition of the quick and 
dairy lunch rooms is a problem that many hotels 
both smalland large would solve. Here is an idea 
from the Colonial Annex in Pittsburgh. The 
card is tacked in each bedroom. 


NOTICE 
Why hunt for Bargains when you can get 
them in the Hotel. 








SPECIAL BREAKFAST 
OA. M. TO II:30 A. M. 





No. I. Orange, Oatmeal, Rolls or 
Wheat Cakes, cup Coffee, 25¢ 
No. 2. Boiled Eggs, Rolls or Wheat 
Cakes, cup Coffee, 25¢ 
No. 3. Ham or Bacon with Fried Egg, 
Rolls or Wheat Cakes, cup Coffee, 30c 
No. 4. Breakfast Steak, with Potatoes, 


Rolls or Wheat Cakes, 35c¢ 
No. 5. Half Grape Fruit, Sausage, 
Rolls or Wheat Cakes, cup Coffee, 4oc 


SPECIAL NOONDAY LUNCHEON 35¢ 
II°:30 A. M. TO 2 P. M. 


EVENING DINNER DISHES AT 
POPULAR PRICES 
6To 8 P.M. 





Club Breakfast Served in Rooms 25c extra 
All other Service 5c per portion extra 


Shore dinner, one dollar, at the Jefferson, 
Peoria: 
Blue points 
Crab gumbo, Creole 
Olives Pickles 
Stuffed fresh lobster, Cardinal 
Julienne potatoes 
CLARET 
Troncons of bluefish, a 1’Italienne 
Early June peas 
Shrimp salad 
Tipsy parson pudding 
Coffee 





Sunday table d’hote dinner, $1.00 per person, 
at the Jefferson, Peoria: 
Oyster cocktail 
Consomme, vert pre Homemade noodle soup 
Olives Radishes 
Filet of striped bass, Marguery 
Potatoes, Olivette 
Braised loin of beef, cultivateur 
RUEDESHEIMER PUNCH 
Roast Long Island duckling with dressing 
or 
Roast spring lamb, mint sauce 
Freach fried potatoes New brussell sprouts 
Waldorf salad 
Ice cream supreme 
Peanut cheese 
Coffee 


Assorted cake 
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Family Style. 
BREAKFAST. 
Stewed prunes 
Oatmeal and milk 
Scrambled eggs, saute potatoes 
Wheat cakes and maple syrup 
Tea Coffee 
LUNCH. 
Split pea soup 
Roast ribs of beef 
Boiled potatoes, carrots in butter 
Cold meat 
Baked apple 
Tea Coffee 
DINNER. 
Vegetable soup 
Roast fresh pork, apple sauce 
New York beans, boiled potatoes 
Cold meat 
Lettuce salad 
Tea Coffee 


Three H. M. M. B. A. Louisville Feasts. 
Dubonnet Cocktail 
Grape fruit au maraschino 
Celery Olives Salted almonds 
Cream of chicken a la Reine 
Paupiette of lake trout, Marguery 
Parisienne potatoes 
Sauterne 
Sweetbread patties, Cumberland 
French peas 
Punch cardinal 
Roast squabs sur canape au cresson 
Apollinaris 
Stuffed tomatoes, Suedoise 
Biscuit glace, Trocadero 
Petits fours 
Roquefort cheese Toasted crackers 
Demi tasse 
Creme de Menthe 





Dubonnet cocktail 
Canape harlequin 
Celery Olives Almonds 
Vin de graves 
(Barton §& Guestier) 
Potage, Jenny Lind 
Filet of Ohio River salmon a la Seelbach 
Potato laurette 
Chateau pontet canet 
(Cunliffe Dobson g Co.) 
Sweetbreads a la choiseuil 
New asparagus hollandaise 
Punch a la boniface 
Boned squab chicken a la gourmet 
Pommery & Greno, sec. 
Veuve Clicquot, dry 
Krug & Co., private cuvee 
Tomato en surprise 
Roquefort and cream cheese 


Mints 





Coffee Cigars 
Cantaloupe 
Soft shell crab, tartare 
Cucumbers 
Celery Olives Almonds 


Broiled chicken with bacon 
New peas Potatoes au gratin 
Tomato en surprise 
Fresh strawberry ice cream 
Cake Cafe 
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Sensible Hearty Banquet Menu 


John A. Hill, manager of Stock Yard Inn, 
Union Steck Yard, Chicago, is catering along 
original lines, and his place is the scene of 
some of the best banquets served in Chicago. 
He sidesteps the fancy dishes and produces 
banquets that list but few dishes, but these of 
the choicest materials and the most wholesome 
kind. The following menu was served the 
Bankers’ Club of Chicago 

Caviar on ice 
‘*Stock YarD LEMONADE’’ 
Cotuits 
Celery 
Cream of chicken 
Planked whitefish 
Duchesse potatoes 
: Sirloin steak 
Fresh mushrooms Potatoes au gratin 
Lettuce and grape fruit salad 
Mince and Pumpkin pie 
English Cheddar cheese 
Coffee 


Olives 


AMONTILLADO 
RUDESHEIMER, BERG, VALCKENBERO 
G. H. Mumm’s Gornon RouGe 


Chicago Dinner Club's Banquet of All Nations 
Held at Hotel La Salle, 


FLAGS 

Canape Czarina 
RUSSIAN 

Lynnhaven oysters 
AMERICAN 

Clear green turtle 

Celery Olives Almonds 
) MEXICAN 
Diamond-back terrapin, Maryland 

AMERICAN 


Breast. of- partridge en casserole, Nature 
Currant jelly Potatoes croquette 
ENGLISH 
Tomato salad a la Francaise 
FRENCH 
Italian vanilla ice cream 
Petits fours Mignardises 
ITALIAN 
Roquefort Camembert 
Crackers 
JAPANESE 
Coffee 


At the Hoffman House, New York. 
PICCADILLY DINNER. 


Onion soup Muffin toasted 
Marmalade 
Beefsteak and kidney pie 


Relishes 


or 

Chicken pie 

English plum pudding 
Turkish coffee 


Fruit salad 
Stilton cheese 
6 to 9 p. m. 
ENGLISH SUPPER. 
Relishes 
Albermarle broth 
Tea biscuits Marmalade 
English mutton chop 
Pickled walnut Stuffed potato 
Waffles Honey in comb 
6 to 1. Coffee 
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This banquet of the Tacoma Fire Insurance 
Association at the Tacoma, Tacoma, Wash., 
was catered for by Fred W. Stein, the price 
$7.50 per plate; the menu card in form of a 
policy to ‘A. Welkum Guest.’’ 

Buffet Russe’ 
Seotch—Ry e—Bourbon—Martinis—Shasta 
Toke Points, Tacoma 
Neirsteiner 
Tomato bouillon en tasse 
Celery Radishes Ripe olives 
California sand dabs, Saute Meuniere 
Potatoes Parisienne 
Rack of spring lamb with brussels sprouts 
Potatoes Gastronome 
Veuve Clicquot Sec 
Roast English pheasant 
Salad chiffonade 
Fancy ice cream and confectionery 
Cafe 








PIES 

There are about 100 single pots of tea to 
the pound high grade. 

There are 19 single cup pots of high grade 
coffee to the pound, ut five quarts water to the 
pound, and about 28 pots at eight quarts to 
the pound. There are 14 regular pots to the 
pound at five quarts to the pound, and about 
18 at eight quarts to the pound. 

Cream 40 per cent about 114 ounces to the 
eup or 84 to the gallon. 

The average guest uses one-half ounce but- 
ter to the meal. 

There are 75 4 la carte portions of mashed 
potatoes in one bushel. 
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Some Cards of Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 
Individual and club breakfast, The Jefferson, St. 
Louis: 
(An extra charge of 25 cents for each person 
when served to room). 
No. 1—25 Cents 
Small pot coffee or cup tea 
Rolls and butter 
No. 2—30 Cents 
Cereal 
Small pot coffee or cup tea 
Rolls and butter 


No. 3—30 Cents 
One orange or banana 
Small pot coffee or cup teva 
Rolls and butter 


No. 4—40 Cents 
Orange or hanana 
Cereal or griddle cakes 
Small pot coffee or cup tea 
Rolls and butter 
No. 5—59 Cents 
Orange 
Slice ham or bacon and 1 egg 
Small pot coffee or cup tea 
Rolls and butter 


No. 6—50 Cents 
Stewed prunes or sliced bananas 
Boiled eggs (2) 
Cereal 
Rolls and butter 
Small pot coffee or cup tea 


No. 7—50 Cents 
Orange 


Cereal 
Liver and bacon 
Rolls and butter 
Small pot coffee or cup tea 
No. 8—50 Cents 
Orange or stewed prunes 
One lamb chop 
Rolls aud butter 
Small pot coffee 
No. 9—60 Cents 
Orange or stewed prunes 
Corned beef hash with poached egg 
Rolls and Butter 
Small pot coffee 


Mo. 10—60 Cents 
Orange 


Cereal 
Two poached eggs on toast 
Rolls and butter 
Small pot coffee 
No. 11—75 Cents 
Canteloupe 
Cereal 
Rump steak 
Rolls, small pot coffee 
No. 12—75 Cents 
Orange or canteloupe 
Cereal 
Pork chop 
Wheat cakes 
Small pot coffee 
No. 13—75 Cents 
Watermelon or orange 
Cereal 
Chicken hash 
Rolls and hutter 
Small pot coffee 
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No. 14—75 Cents 
Orange or banana 
Cereal 
Omelette with chives or 3 slices of bacon 
Rolls and butter 
Small pot coffee 


No. 15—75 Cents 
One orange whole or sliced banana 
Two boiled, fried or shirred eggs 
Breakfast bacon 
Rolls and butter 
Small pot coffee 


No. 16—90 Cents 
Orange or grapefruit 
Cereal 
One mutton chop with bacon, Sautce potatoes 
Griddle cakes 
rolls and butter 
Small pot cofiece 
No. 17—90 Cents 
Peaches with cream or orange 
Cercal 
Lamb chops 
Hashed brown potatoes 
Griddle cakes 
Small pot coffee 
No. 18—$1.00 
Orange or grapefruit 
Cereal 
Broiled chicken (half) 
French fried potatoes 
Rolls and butter 
Small pot coffee 


After theatre supper, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis: 
BIVALVES 
Rockaways 35 Cape Cods 35 
Blue points 25; cocktail 80 
Cotuits 35 
Little neck 25 . Cocktail 30 
BROTHS EN TASSE 
Consomme Manhattan 25 Strained gumbo 25 
Chicken broth Chantilly 25 
RNELISHES 
Antipasto Lucullus 50 Malossol caviar 75 
Westphalia ham 75 
SPECIALTIES 
Softshell crabs (2) 60 Frog tegs remoulade 1.00 
Crab meat Delmonico 75 Lobster Newburg 1,25 
Scallops, sauce ravigote 60 Broiled lobster (%) 80 
TO ORDER 
Squab chicken 1.00 
Fresh mushrooms 75 Swectbread a l’Eugenie 1.00 
Young guinea hen (half) 75 Squab 75 
Chicken a la king 1.00 
Capon and Jobster, Neptune 1.00 
SALADS 
Tomato (1) 35 Lettuce 35 
Imp. endive 40 
Field lettuce 30 


Casimir 50 
Lynnhavyens 85 


Nantaise 50 


Chicory 385 

Watercress 30 
Romaine 35 Ysearole 35 

ICE CREAM, ETC. 

French Ice Creams— 

Vanila 25 Chocolate 25 Strawberry 25 
Parfaits-an cafe 80; aux marrons 30 
Charlotte glacee 35 Meringue glacee 35 
Assorted cakes 25 Peach Melba 50 
Coupe St. Jacques 50 Nesselrode pudding 35 
BEVERAGES 
Pot coffee for one 15: two 25 
Special coffee, per pot 2 cups 50; each additional 
cup 25 
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For the Tea Room, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis: 
TEA ROOM CARD 
TEA 
Oolong 25 
Young Hyson, green 25 
Ceylon 25 
Russian caravan, per pot 40 
COFFEE 
Hotel Jefferson 25 
French 25 
Vienna. 25. 
Cocoa 25 
-Chocolate 25 
HOT 
Consomme Mikado 20 
Clam broth in cup 35 
Essence of chicken 25 
Gumbo passce 20 
Bread and butter 10 
Dry toast 10 
SALADS 
Lobster 60 
Chicken 60 
Fruit 50 
Demi-deuil 50 . 
Waldorf 50 
SANDWICHES 
Letince and nut 25 
Sardine 25 
Chicken 25 
Club 35 
PASTRY 
Peach tart 15 
Lady fingers or macaroons 20 
Assorted cakes 25 
Meringue chantilly 20 
Cold cup custard 15 
Charlotte russe 20 
ICE CREAM AND SHERBET 
Chocolate 25 Vanilla 25 
Coffee 25 Strawberry 25 
Pistachio 25 
Raspberry 20 Lemon 20 
Peach Melba 50 
Parfaits, all kinds 30 
Nesselrode pudding 35 
Coupe St. Jacques 50 
Meringue glacee 35 
IMPORTED CONSES2VES 
German raspberries 40 
German strawberries 40 
Preserved Canton ginger 30 





Luncheon, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis: 
OYSTERS AND CLAMS 
Lynnhaveus 35 Oak Island 35 Cape Cods 35 
Cotuits 35 Rockaway 35 Casimir 50 
Oyster stew 35; with cream 40; fried (6) 40 
; Blue Poiut 25; cocktail 30 
Little neck cocktail 30 Little Neck (half doz.) 25 
Mantaise 50 
SOUP 
Consomme brunoise 20 Potage parmentier 20 
READY DISHES 
Broiled pompano, fleurette 60 
Fried brook trout, meuniere (1) 450 
Roast prime ribs of beef 60; extra cut 1.00 
- Stuffed chicken au cresson (half) 75 
Sugar-cured bacon with mustard greens 50 
Veal saute marengo 50 
Southern hash, corn fritters 50 
Eggs Meyerbeer 50 
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Cauliflower 30 Hubbard squash 25 Spinach 20 
Spring chickeu, Southern style, half 75; Cornbread 


in 10m. 10 
SALADS 
Imp. endive 40 Lettuce 25 Esearole 25 
Chicory 35 Lobster 60 Chicken 60 


Lettuce and grapefruit 50 Combination 40 
Cucumber 35 Watercress 35 Frozen tomato 35 
Sliced tomatoes 40 
DESSERT 
Pies—Sliced apple 15 Pear 15 Cocoanut custard 15 
Jefferson mince 15 
Pineapple souffle pudding, claret sauce 15 
Madeira jelly 15 
Layer cake, hazelnut cream filling 15 
Raspberry tart 15 Peach tart 15 
Almond tart 15 Jefferson strawberry shortcake 40 
Chocolate eclaire 15 
German apricot cakc, whipped cream 15 
Cold rice pudding 15 Cold cup custard 15 

Charlotte russe 15 

New strawberries in cream 40 
Malaga grapes 25 

ICE CREAM 

Plain 20 Mixed 30 Parfaits, all kinds 30 
Meringue glacees 3d Nesselrode pudding 35 
Peach Melba 50 Coupe Jefferson or St. Jacques 50 
Sherbets—Lemon 15 #£Raspberry 15 


Apples 15 


CHEESE 
Cream 20 Imp. Chiffemann camembert 20 
Roquefort 20 Provola 30 Imp. Brie 20 
: Royal English cheddar 30 
COFFEE 
Coffee 25 


Special coffee per pot, 1 cup, 25; additional cup 25 
Demi tasse 15 Russian caravan tea, per pot 40 
Iced tea 10 Fer-mi-lac 10 Buttermilk 10 





Hotel Jefferson Steam Table Service (from 
11:30 to 2). Mashed or boiled potatoes with all 
meat orders; 10 cents charged for bread and but- 
ter with soup if no meat order is given: 

Consomme macedoine 15 
Cream of fresh mushrooms 15 
Mettwurst, Bavarian kraut 45 
Southern hash, fried tomato 45 

Loin of veal Boulangere 45 
- Prime ribs of beef 50 
String hears 15 Suceotash 15 
German huckleberry cake, whipped cream 15 
Chocolate eclairs 15 
Lemon custard pie 15 
Apple pie 15 
Cup of coffee 10 

Portions on this bill will be served (without ex- 

ception) to but one person. 


An H. M. M.B. A. Banquet. 
Little neck clams 
Cousomme Royale 
Planked shad VIN DE PASTO 
Cucumbers Potato halls 
Broiled spring chicken 
MUMM’S EXTRA DRY 
New peas 


BARSAC 


Bermuda potatoes 
Fresh asparagus 
Roast English suipe - 
Tomato salad Crackers and checse 


Strawberries 
Vanilla and strawberry ice cream . 
CORDIALS 
Cakes Coffee 
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The Banquet Book 

There should also be kept a book to record 
all banquets, luncheons, collations, ete. A long 
day book or journal] will answer for this pur- 
pose. Ou the Jeft hand page of the folio may 
be noted the name of the association or party 
giving the same with time, price and the num- 
ber of covers, also a copy of the Menu. In the 
opposite, or right hand page, the issues and 
steward’s memoranda. Such a record will 
prove of great benefit in serving future ban- 
quets, and one ¢an tel] very nearly how much 1s 
made on every spread served by the house. 
The following illustration, which is self ex- 
planatory, will give a fair idea of what I be- 
lieve a very simple and most practica] method: 
(See opposite page.) 
The High Cost of Living 

As illnstrative of the increased cost of raw 
material I call attention to the issues of the 
foregoing banquet, which was served on De- 
cember 12, 1895, at a cost of $48.14; and should 
the same have been served in December, 1911, 
the cost would have been about $76.83, or an 
advance of $28.69. The increase is noted in 
the following list of issues which is in quan- 
tity and items a copy of the list of sixteen 


years ago. 
* LIST OF ISSUES. 





S00 Coluespoiite ace, cece $ 3.00 
DiecOZ COLONY. «x asd sais aalene ae « . 38.00 
Wt. OMV ES 15.3.2 o> teetee.s (Oo 
2 Ibs. shelled almonds......... 80 

AUS Wiese HSH hao narei so sas emae 3.60 
We DR OLA OCS ors is6 <59-e 9 eke ee eee 
2 doze cucumbers: -..5.2...5 6.4. eeeeteeO 
48 lbs. lamb racks, at 25¢e...... 12.00 
DUGLOS LO WSs a cers Sate ie a are tae 2.80 
Poy AMOS cer Nos orgs rer ucts cs te 25 

61, doz. quails, at $4......6.005 26.00 

LOMO CIOL ECG eae, 6a esate oa ALGO 
Te ROT ALS VOMIAGOES iwc ie os oa ee wee 1.50 
RGU sro Uimet acre ye vies Sic e eres .60 
VEO AOE CORO Sites 62s we eee. or 15 
MD ee Siar vec ee eas .03 
DOP P alee ChOAM © oxi vd as a een eee 40 
See [Olly tare obs cel eee nate We 42 
SRM le A ONMLLL Ys tesco ai ne sce cassia 06 
Ze ADSe COOK, DUEL CI. «4-0 ose aes 06 
APIS. SRP POI Ker 6a sass se nave 02 
AU AERC NA dS eres, 0 hea iat evga" as rs Ces 2.40 
Eo SERIO CNT voce an vance ata eigeese. 07 
DAG SHOUT ibs fins oe tact ine aus 8 .20 
4 Cane MMUSRTOOMIS. os s09.54 4200 92 
Cra eas SENG ie sea erectus 60.8 wae 1.75 
2a Ae COCR GAIN acer soa auledy a's 2.25 
15 gts. strawberries ........... 7.950 
AES SC ROOSGNSS tata kaha digi os .20 
eNOSs CEACK CIS! ce 6 a levine ecw .26 
UG AIEG ee ies ake woe ee ar eater tok 1.20 
LOCO RCC 0a 5-5 scree a etareieeie 34 

$70.85 

USSWICER SOD 55 cores viccncin ee ees 48.14 

POV ANCES eke eles oa ya eines 6 - $28.69 
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Miscellaneous Banquet Menus. 
Huitres 
Salted almonds 


Consomme Printanicre, Colbert 
AMONTILLADO 
Celeri Olives Farcie 
Poisson de Pompano, Remoulade 
LIEBFRAU MILCIi 
(‘oncombres Pommes Hollandaise 


Filet de Boeuf, Pique, Perigord 
Tomato a la Diable 
PONTET CANET 1874 
PUNCH A L’AMBASSADEUR 
Timbale de Dinde, Ecossaise 
Asperges Allemande 
CHAMBERTIN 1878 
Poitrine de Perdreux, aux Truffes 
MOET & CHANDON IMPE@IAL BRUT 
Petits pois Gelee 
SALADE 
Biscuit glace a la Tosea 
Gateaux Assortis 


LIQUEURS 
Fromage 


Cafe 





Oysters on half shell 
AMONTILLADO 
Consomme Chatelaine 


HAUT SAUTERNES 

Baked lobster au-gratin, a la creme 

Broiled mushrooms on toast, maitre d‘hotel 

CHATEAU BELGRAVE 

Filet of beef Jarded with truffles 
New potatoes French string beans 

Asparagus 
Punch Cardinal 
English snipe on toast 


PERAIER JOUET 
Lettuce salad 


lee cream Cakes 
LIQUEURS 
Cafe 
Blue points 
Cress Celery 
Cream of Terrapin 
Hors d’oeuvre varies 
Whitefish, au gratin 
HAUT SAUTERNES 1874 
Mangoes Parisienne potatoes 


Filet of turkey with marrons 
CHAUTEAU LINAS 
Sweet potato Chateau 
CARDINAL PUNCH 
Breast of prairie chicken 
Fried hominy Olives farcies 


G. H MUMM’S EXTAA DRY 1884 
Asparagus Vinaigrette 
Glaces Cake 
COGN4C 
Cheese Coffee Crackers 





Consomme in cups 
Celery Radishes 
Oyster patties, sauce Poulette 
Fillet of beef with mushrooms 
Julienne potatoes 
Roast quail au Cresson 
Potato salad French peas 
Neapolitan ice cream 
Macaroons IKXisses 
Select fruit 
Coffee 
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THE ARLINGTON HOTEL 


Banquet Served to .. .*. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


BAR ASSOCIATION 


December 12, 1896. 


Number of covers 75. 
Price per cover $2.50. 

To be served at 9:30 P. M. 
Music and flowers extra. 


Wine to be charged as follows: 


Sauternes - - per quart $2.00 
Claret, Pontet Canet ny as 2.50 
Champagne - a 4k 60 


— MENU — 





Bluepoints 


Celery 





Consomme Princesse 


Ollves Roasted nuts 





Planked whitefish, parsly butter 


Sliced cucumbers Potatoes Saratoga 





Lamb chops, French peas 


Small patties of chicken 





Punch, Benedectine 





Larded quail with jelly 
Fried hominy 





Lettuce and tomato mayonaise 





Tutti-frutti ice cream 
Hot-house strawberries 


Assorted cake 





Roquefort 


Black coffee 
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ISSUES. 
400 Bluepoints, - 5 8 75C. : $3 00 
7 doz. celery ° : 20c. + ' 40 
1 qt. olives - « = ‘ 20 
2 lbs. shelled almonds “ 30c. - - 60 
20 Ibs. whitefish - - 10c, : 2 00 
1g pk. potatoes : ° ° Io 
2 doz. cucumbers « ° 20c. 40 
48 lbs. raxlamb~ =< ° Isc. ~ 7 20 
20 lbs. chicken ° - 12C. - 2 40 
75 patties ° © - 15¢c. per doz. 98 

61g doz. quail . $1.50 : 9 75 

1 case lettuce : . . - 75 

6 crate tomatoes ° ° : - I so 
I qt. oil : . - * s 50 
46 doz. eggs ° ° - 07 
I pt. vinegar - - ° . 02 
ig gal.cream~ - ° - ° 40 
2 lbs. jelly - ° ° “ 28 
2[ibs. hominy - * ° ° ° 04 
2 Ibs. cooking butter : - . - 26 
4 lbs. sait pork ° ° . 48 
I2 Cans peas - - © « z 40 
2 lbs. flour - . ° ° ° 06 
I pt. sherry : © ° ° - 13 
4 cans mushrooms ° ® 2 - 60 
216 gal. punch - ° ° 2 «* I 20 
214 gal. ice cream “ . . I 95 
15 qts. strawberries : . - - 7 50 
lb. cheese - - ° ° -  - 20 
2libs. crackers «<- . ° ° ° 24 
Cake : . ° © . I 20 

t lb. coffee : ° - ° ° 39 
Total issues $ 48 14 

Io waiters, $1.00 each . ° ° 10 00 
Extra cook, 1 day - ° ° ° 3 00 
$ 61 14 

+ es + 

75 covers a $2 50 : ° “ ° $187 50 
Less issues and expense as above 2 ° 61 14 
$126 34 


% 
* * 


STEWARD’S MEMORANDA. 


The spread was satisfactorily served; all guests 


pleased. 
Waiter James Brown broke two bouillon cups. 


Waiter H. Samson is too slow and lacks training. 


Balance, all O. K. 
WINE SERVED. 





8 quarts Sauterne : $ 16 00 
12 ‘* Pontet Canet ‘ 30 00 
18 ‘ Champagne - 72 09 

$118 00 


Mendelsohn Quintette $15 00 
Flowers . 20 00 


Time to serve: one hour and twenty minutes, 
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BANQUET PROSPECTUS, HOTEL BALTIMORE. 
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Banquet Prospectus, Hotel Baltimore from stub at perforated line. 


One copy is for 


One of the best ideas for a Steward’s Ban- 
quet Book is that devised by George O. Relf, 
now of the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. Each 
leaf has a ‘‘banqnet prospectus’’ in duplicate 
(detachable at perforated line); also detachable 


the party giving the banquet; the other is for 
the steward. The stub contains all the infor- 
mation on the prospectus sheet. The illustra- 
tion herewith of a leaf is kindly furnished by 
Mr. Relf. It is self-explanatory. 
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CARVING. 

There are a number of culinary works in 
which the subject of carving is scientifically 
treated for the purpose of self instruction, giv- 
ing illustrations and comprehensive explana- 
tions. While these articles are all very good 
and give a man a theory to work by, I do not 
believe one can learn how to carve in any other 
way than by actual practice. For in earving, 
as well as in a regular profession where skill 
and dexterity of the hands is required, theory 
is of some value, of course, but practice is the 
ouly way to learn and to become proficient. 

The question whether a steward should know 
how to carve can be answered only by saying, 
yes. He should not only know how to carve 
but should be an expert, and, as I have said 
im a previous article, be proud of the accom- 
plishment. 

Jessup Whitehead, in The Steward’s Hand 
Book, says, ‘‘ All stewards are agreed that it is 
their duty to ecarve,’’ and surely we must all 
admit that it is an accomplishment of a gentle- 
nan. 

The art belongs to the host or landlord, to the 
giver of entertainments, and it belongs to the 
man of fashion as well. It is only a modern 
eustom which has arisen with the system of 
feeding large numbers of people at one meal, 
which has made it necessary to adopt the more 
expedient and economical method of carving 
the roast in the serving room and serve to the 
guest in proper proportion, instead of placing 
the whole roast on the table and the host doing 
the carving. 

Jt not very seldom happens now that a guest, 
wishing to entertain friends at dinner, requests 
the steward to send in a whole turkey, duck, 
chicken or even a two or three-ribbed roast of 
heef, as he wishes to do the carving himself. 

It -is evident then, that the steward in carv- 
ing is filling a place of honor. He in that 
capacity fills the office which was formerly held 
by the landlord at the table. 

Murrey, in the preface to his book on Carv- 
ing, says, ‘‘From my earliest recollections I 
was taught that « thorough knowledge of carv- 
ing was an important part-of my education.’’ 
Applying it not only as I take it, to stewards, 
but to men of all positions in life. 


When I first came to the city looking for a 
position as steward, I went to the office of the 
most prominent hotel journal and placed an 
advertisement for such a position. The first 
question that was asked of me by the managing 
editor, I believe, was, ‘‘Can you earve? If so, 
I know of a man who wants an inside steward 


who cau earve.’’ As I could not I had to reply 
in the negative. JI felt that I lacked the know]- 
edge of an important branch of the steward’s 
duty, and made up my mind that I would learn 
at the first opportunity. Not long after I took 
a position as a storekeeper in one of the first- 
class hotels, and ore of the conditions on going 
to work was that I be taught to carve. It took 
me but a short time to become fairly proficient 
with the kuife and fork, and now I would not 
be without this knowledge for anything. 

A good earver can easily more than doubly 
save his wages for the house he works in. Not 
only this, but on the manner in which he serves 
depends, to a great extent, the reputation of 
the hotel’s table. For no matter how well a 
cook may prepare the food, if it is slovenly 
served the best effects are lost to the partaker. 
A dish is always complimented when nicely 
served. A roast when mutilated in carving has 
not only a tendency to disgust a sensitive appe- 
tite, but it proves expensive and wasteful. 

A good carver tries to give the best possible 
appearance to the dishes he serves. In this 
way he pleases both the guest and the house, 
beeause his work will result economically. 


One of the most important points in carving 
is in knowing how to keep the knife in good 
condition. Nobody can carve with a dull knife. 
Before the hour for work arrives, the knives 
used for this work should be inspected, and 
sharpened if necessary. The roast beef knife, 
for which I prefer the Enghsh slicer (it has a 
thin blade about sixteen or eighteen inches 
long; JI consider sixteen inches long enough). 
When thin and flexible, as it should be, and of 
proper temper, it seldom requires a grindstone, 
a good oil stone being sufficient. But when the 
edge becomes too thick and grinding is neces- 
sary, then see that the grindstone is evenly bal- 
anced and that it has an even face. Hold the 
blade flat against the stone, drawing it ‘very 
slowly across the face from one end to the 
other. Then turn over and repeat the same on 
the other side; continue this until evenly sharp- 
ened. This work can not be hurried, in an 
effort to do so the knife will be spoilt. After 
the knixe is sufficiently sharpened, take an oil 
stone and smooth the edge. This makes it 
stand much better than if the steel is used at 
onee. When used for nothing but for roast 
beef it will remain in good condition for a long 
time, with an occasional use of the steel. Jor 
poultry and game the Sabatier, or the French 
style carver, 1s most serviceable, and will with- 
stand the bones better than the slicer, There 
should also be a trimming knife to use for the 
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purpose of cutting off the crispy parts of the 
beef, and which can also be used in dissecting 
lamb, suckling pig, turkey, etc. The other tools 
are a steel and a good fork. Thus equipped 
the steward is ready for work, for which he 
wears a white bib apron reaching to his shoe 
tops, and has at hand several clean side towels. 


ROAST BEEF—Begin first by preparing the 
roast beef, which we will say is, as usual in this 
case, a seven-rib cut. Set it on end, thick or 
shoulder end down, in the carving dish on a 
well-heated stand. Care should be taken that 
the roast sets firm and as near level as possible. 
Then trim off all surplus fat and crisp, the 
parts of the backbone which may he left on the 
roast by the butcher; and then with the fork 
draw out the sinew which runs along the entire 
length in the thick part of the meat. This if 
permitted to remain, hinde1s smooth carving 
and dulls the knife. After this, cut close to 
and parallel with the first or upper rib and 
about one inch deep; then take the slicer, which 
should be held in a firm but free grasp, not too 
stiff, all the fingers closed around the lower 
broad side of the handle, the thumb extending 
on the upper broad side, holding in a flat posi- 
tion. Take off the first slice and lay it aside 
for the guest who calls for the outside cut. 

If business is light and only one seven-rib 
roast has been prepared, divide it between the 
second and third rib. Then take the two-rib 
part, lay it on the well-done end. In this way 
you will be enabled to carve that which is 
medium well done from the thick end. Turn 
over and carve from the small end if well 
done is wanted. The remaining five ribs should 
earve rare providing the joint was properly 
roasted. Always cut thin slices unless thick is 
called for. As the slice is cut place it on the 
dish with the flat blade of the knife. Use the 
fork only for steadying the roast by resting it 
against the ribs. No expert uses his hand in 
holding roast beef. 

In regard to the other joints, such as lamb, 
veal, pork and venison, a great dea] depends 
on how they are prepared before roasting. In 
many hotels the butcher removes the large 
bones, which makes it very easy to carve them, 
very little skill being required. But where this 
is not the case, the carver must know the 
location of the hones and how best to remove 
them without any waste. 

THE LEG OF VEAL—Weighing eighteen 
pounds and over, being too heavy to he roasted 
thoroughly well done without becoming too 
crisp on the outside within a given time, is 


usually separated from the bone by the cook 
before placing in the oven. This is the most 
econoniical, as there is less waste and the cook 
has the bones for his soups and sauces. But 
where the whole leg is roasted, begin by cut- 
ting slices from the thick or hip end across 
grain, using the fork with your left hand as a 
stay, giving each portion a slice from the 
haunch and a small piece from the fore side 
of the leg. In this way the more desirable as 
well as that which is less so will be evenly 
served and used. Another way is to take the 
bone out by first standing on end holding with 
a Clean cloth by the bone and cutting the thick 
part off, beginning at the thin end and run- 
uing the knife close to and along the full length 
of the bone. The haunch separated, then with 
the point of the knife cut down on both sides 
of the bone, beginning at the thin end. After 
this draw the bone out with one hand and with 
the knife separate the adhering meat from the 
bone. This done, you have two pieces of meat 
to cut from. By the latter method it is hard to 
keep the meat from the fore part of the shank 
from falling apart, which is more wasteful than 
the first method, that of carving from the bone. 


LEG OF MUTTON AND LAMB—Are best 
earved right from the bone. With a clean cloth 
take a firm hold of tke shank bone, then begin 
carving at the hip end by cutting thin slices 
diagonally towards the bone. The other way 
is just like that described in the foregoing on 
veal, by first removing the bone, which in this 
instance I find preferable, as the bauneh sepa- 
rated can be cut in slices squarely across the 
grain much nicer with assistance of the fork. 
In serving lamb or mutton a little of the fat 
should always go with the lean. 

SADDLE OF MUTTON—The part inelud- 
ing both loins beginning at the lower rib and 
extending full up to the hips, is best carved 
lying with the back up. Cnt with a sharp 
knife at full length along the center of the 
backbone; then cut away one side by beginning 
at the cut made at the back and separate it 
from the bones to which it still adheres. You 
then have saddle in one solid piece, from which 
nice slices can be carved. Take the other part 
of the saddle the same way when needed. 

SHOULDER OF MUTTON OR LAMB— 
These joints are usually prepared by the 
butcher by removing the shoulder blade and 
rolling and tieing, then which, after being 
roasted, requires no skill in carving. But I 
believe the meat does not have as fine a flavor 
where the hone is removed before roasting as 
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when it remains, and it is well worth the 
earver’s time to leave the bone for him to re- 
move. It is not such a difficult task after one 
knows how, especially when the joint is thor- 
oughly well done. No effort should be made 
to carve until the blade has been removed. 
Separate the meat from the leg to where the 
blade begins, then lay flat with the rib side 
down. This places the ridge of the blade up, 
which can be easily found by feeling with the 
back of the knife. Beginning at the leg cut 
the full length of the blade on both sides of 
the ridge. After this is well loose pass the 
knife, which should be a small one, without 
rautilating, under loose meat and around the 
end of the blade, where there is usually a gris- 
tle, if the animal was yeung. Separating this 
with your fork you can extricate the blade and 
place the loose ends back in place. The brisket 
or breast rib having been removed previously, 
you are then ready to carve. As the ribs are 
mostly called for by the guests, there will not 
be enough of them if two ribs are given to 
every order; I therefore believe it best to give 
oue rib and a slice of the leg when serving a 
full order. Serve each order with one rib; if 
the shoulder is small, two ribs. 

The foregoing rules will apply also to the 
LEG AND SADDLE OF VENISON. 

IN CARVING A HAM the skin should first 
ke removed. Then trim off the fat, leaving 
about three-fourths of an inch. Then split as 
described in leg of mutton. Carve the part 
without the bone, beginning at the thick end, 
eutting nearly square across grain in thin 
slices. 

ROAST PIG—When placed on the carved 
stand whole, begin first by cutting off the head. 
Divide this by separating the lower from the 
upper jaw and split them. Cut off the shoul- 
ders with the blade and then the hind quarters. 
Divide the body in two lengthwise at the back, 
lay halves with the skin side up and carve in 
portious, cutting across grain parallel with the 
ribs. Place a little of the stuffing on the dish 
with the meat. If baked apples, serve on same 
dish, but apple sauce should be served sepa- 
rately. 

THE TURKEY—Begin by removing the 
legs. First find where the second joint is at- 
tached to the back. Cut squarely down to the 
joint, then pass the knife between the body 
and leg to the end of the second joint. By 
giving a slight outward pressure the leg will 
fall off. Then separate the drum stick from 
the second joint; then divide the latter in two, 
three, or more parts, according to the size, cut- 


ting lengthways, and separate the meat from 
the drum stick. The half of the back with 
the pope’s nose is then removed. The hone ou 
either side of the backbone is very thin; cut 
through parallel] but not too close to the back- 
bone on both sides. This will give you the two 
side bones and pope’s nose of the turkey. You 
now have the breast. I was taught to take a 
strong fork, inserting it across the backbone, 
which, if it is well set, will enable you to hold 
firmly while slicing. This is a very good 
method, but it has the effect to spoil the ap- 
pearance of several pieces through which the 
fork happens to pass. So I believe to remove 
the entire back, by cutting through the thin 
ribs connecting the breast and back, is the het- 
ter way, as you then have the solid breast, 
which, after having removed the wings, slice 
with a sharp knife, simply steadying with the 
fork. In serving turkey give each guest part 
white and part dark meat. First place the 
stuffing, then the piece of dark meat, laying 
the white meat over the whole. Gravy should 
not be poured over the white meat, as it dis- 
colors it. Cranberry sauce or jelly are best 
served on a separate sauce dish. 

The same rules which apply to turkey will 
answer for the CAPON and also to LARGE 
ROAST CHICKEN. 


SMALL ROAST CHICKEN—First remove 
the wings and the legs. Remove the stufiing, 
then lay on the side, the back from you and 
split in two, beginning at the neck. Then cut 
the breast in two lengthwise. Separate the 
drumstick from the second joint. First place 
some stuffing, then place a piece of the leg and 
a piece of the breast for an order. Always try 
to keep both colors of meat served as evenly 
as possible. 


THE GOOSE—I believe this the most diffi- 
eult of fowls to carve, and unless young and 
tender is very little pleasure to serve. In carv- 
ing first begin by removing the legs, the same 
as for turkey, then insert the fork across the 
eenter of the breast. Hold it firmly and cut 
thin slices from the breast, holding the knife 
flat against the breast. After cutting several 
slices remove the wing. Proceed the same way 
on the opposite side, then remove the wish 
bone by cutting across down to the shoulders. 
This does not serve nicely as a whole and is 
best cut in two at the curve and served with a 
slice or two ot the breast. The second joint 
should be separated from the leg and divided 
in two portions, cutting parallel with the grain. 
Many prefer the drumstick served whole on 
the bone, but, as a rule, the meat is remeved 
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from the bone. Place a little dressing on the 
dish, then a piece of the leg or second joint and 
one or two slices of the breast. Tart fruit 
sauce, such as apple, gooseberry or plum, are 
best served on a separate sinall sauce dish. 

TAME DUCK in carving, unless it is very 
large and fat, you can hardly make more than 
six full orders out of each hird. Proceed much 
like carving a goose. First remove the legs, 
but do not separate from the second joint, as 
the two together will not make a full order, 
then remove the wings, then the wish bone and 
make two orders out of each side of the breast. 
When the duck is large and fat three orders 
may be made from each side. Serve the same 
as goose. 

MALLARD DUCK—In an American plan 
hotel a mallard duck should make about four 
to five good orders, not including the legs, 
which are not desirable, though often served. 
The best way in carving is to remove the legs 
first, then the wings, if they are not already 
cut off by the cook. If it is intended to make 
but four orders: cut along one side of the ridge 
bone the full length of the breast; then, with 
your knife, free the meat clear down the side 
to the wing or shoulder hone and separate from 
around the wish bone. This gives you the 
whole side, which can sometimes be cut in three 
portions, but more often only two, owing to 
the condition of the duck and the size or por- 
-tions it is desired to serve. Proceed the same 
way with both sides and serve with a small 
spoonful] of jelly on the side. CANVASBACK 
and RED HEAD DUCK are served about the 
same way. 

TEAL DUCK—A nice plump teal duck will 
make two portions. Cut through the center 
lengthways, thus dividing it into equal parts. 
Place on dish with the cut or hollow side down. 
Serve with a little jelly placed on the side. 

The foregoing are the most important roasts 
which come to the carving stand. Such dishes 
as BOILED TONGUE, CORNED BEEF, 
FILLETS OF BEEF, etc., require very little 
instruction, as one’s natural intelligence will 
prove a sufficient guide. 

What Dishes to Use in Serving 

SHELL OYSTERS OR CLAMS to appear 
most attractive should he served on deep plates, 
the hollow of which should be filled with eracked 


ice, accompanied by a quarter of Jemon. 

BOUILLON when clear should be served in 
cups, but if it contain vegetables or garnishes 
of any kind regular soup plates should be used. 

HORS D’OEUVRES should be served on 
five-inch plates, usually with a leaf of lettuce, 
parsley or some other little garnish suiting the 
occasion. 

FISH should always be served on a six-inch 
plate, whether breakfast, dinner or supper, as 
it does away with the bringing of an extra 
change of plates. No other food can well be 
eaten from the same plate on which fish has 
been. A smal] portion of potatoes nicely placed 
on one side, with a leaf of lettuce or a small 
sprig of parsley and a small slice of lemon. 
An order of fish served in this manner will be 
found very attractive and appetizing. 

ROAST BEEF appears best when served on 
what is known as an eight-inch dish. There 
should be but little gravy unless otherwise or- 
dered. 

VEAL, LAMB, MUTTON, TURKEY and 
all other roasts and boileds should be served 
on a seven-inch dish, cr a size smaller than 
that for roast beef. 

SINGLE STEAKS, A PAIR OF CHOPS, 
STAM, FRIED EGGS on seven-inch dishes. 

MOST ENTREES appear best served on 
six-inch dishes. All VEGETABLES unless 
served as entrees or entremets, should be served 
in what are known as bakers, or deep oval 
dishes. 

All SALADS make the neatest appearance 
when served on five-inch plates on a leaf of 
lettuce. 

Garnishing 

A little parsley or water cress, when it is 
possible to get them, using in their absence a 
Jeaf of lettuce, and, in addition, sometimes a 
slice of Jemon adds wonderfully to the appear- 
ance of many dishes, and often has the effect 
of creating an appetite in those cases where we 
find it necessary to cater to a delicate stomach, 
and always enlists a favorable comment. The 
idea that some may have that it is wasteful or 
extravagant is, to my mind, erroneous, because 
the amount of patronage gained for the house 
through their attractive table service will doubly 
repay them for any money spent in that direc- 
tion. 
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PARTY CATERING. 

In some places, ithe providers or purveyors to 
society ’s entertainment have attained for them- 
selves enviable positions, which their gradually 
acquired knowledge—how to please and be 
original, what is new and elegant in decora- 
tions, what and how to serve at a party, a wed- 
ding or a birthday, a ball or a reception of any 
kind or style have attained for them. 


The caterer, keeping himself constantly in- 
formed of the doings in society principally 
through the means of papers and periodicals 
devoted to those interests, is prepared to meet 
the demands made of him, and not seldom his 
ideas are first taken into consideration when 
some social affair is contemplated. In order 
for a man to acquire such a stand the aspirant 
should be possessed of refined tastes and man- 
ners, an affable disposition, and he must be a 
firm manager, and as his business, of course, 
brings him principally in contact with ladies 
he should also be an urbane gentleman. 

For his own success he must be a good eal- 
eulator. To get started in this business (un- 
less one has some friendly acquaintances in 
society, or can buy an already established con- 
cern) requires tenacity and a large sum of 
money, even where there is no such business in 
town. The most successful that we meet with 
is usually the man who started out in a small 
way, probably with a small restaurant and 
bakery, where he was oceasionally called on to 
prepare some special dishes by ladies prominent 
in their cirele, the nieety of which created such 
favorable impression that it caused others to 
give him their orders for similar articles, and 
the prestige he so gained was taken advan- 
tage of. 


The first important bit of catering which 
brought Mr. A successfully to the notice 
of the fashionables was, let us say, as follows: 
Mrs. B ’s daughter was about to be mar- 
ried. Now Mrs. B was a very prominent 
leader of the ultra fashionable set, so to speak. 
While living in a large and elegant mansion 
ou the boulevard, luxuriously furnished, yet 
she was not prepared to entertain some four 
or five hundred guests without some assistance. 
She mentioned the matter to Mr. A—— (who 
usually supplied her with salads, ice creams 
and sometimes roasts, etc., on holiday ocea- 
sions). He seemed so well informed that it 
was decided he should take charge of the 
decorations and the conducting of the supper. 
Before leaving, however, Mrs. B discussed 
a recently given reception by Mrs. J ; 

















_ Becessary to have some light. 


where Mr. Smith happened: to..be the caterer 
in charge, telling him what features of. that 
affair she thought very nice and unique, and of 
others she disliked. She also informed him 
Where she had seen a certain nice piece of 
Statuary and a pair of antique vases, and some 
other articles of decoration which she thought 
would look very beautiful, and would harmon- 
ize well with what she had for the occasion, 
and, if possible, for him to secure the loan of 
them, or others like them, for -the evening. 
Mr. A undertook to furnish the desired 
articles, which, as a man of good qualities, and 
being well known, he had no trouble in renting, 
at a low price, he assuming’ the risk of break: 
age or loss. The next morning Mr. A in 
conipany with a florist, went to the residence 
of the lady to inspect the interior arrange- 
ments and the lay of the drawing rooms, din- 
ing room, kitchen, etc., which was a necessity, 
in order to know all that was necessary to 
skillfully manage the affair without any possi- 
ble mishap; also what style of decorations 
would be most appropriate, and what precau- 
tions were necessary to protect the guests from 
a possible inclemency of the weather. When 
there he found that the house extended back 
from the street a certain distance, with an 
entrance from the alley, which made it con- 
venient for unloading all supplies in the rear. 
In front it required the building of a tem- 
porary canopy from the curb to the entrance, 
aud also extending a short distance parallel 
with the sidewalk, enabling several carriages 
to land at the same tine. A strip of carpet 
for the protection of the ladies’ dresses and 
slippers from being soiled, in passing ta and 
from the earriages was necessary from the 
landing to the guests’ entrance; it was also 
He contracted 
with a tent manufacturer for making and 
placing the canopy (who also supplied the can- 
vas for covering the carpets in the rooms where 
necessary); also with an electrician to place a’ 
row of incandescent lights under the canopy, 
and ehange and place what lights were needed 
in the different parts of the house. 

After having decided ou where the bridal 
couple should stand to receive, aud what floral 
decorations were necessary for all purposes, 
the florist submitted his estimate to Mr, A ; 
who also then ascertained what tables, chairs, 
table linens, etc., were needed, and what the 
It was found that 
One man 











supper should consist of. 
he required help about as follows: 
at the carriages; one man at the door; one man 
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at the gentlemen’s coat room (the hosters de- 
cided to have several of her maids take charge 
of the ladies’ dressing room); one headwaiter 
and his crew of assistants; four dishwashers 
and cleaners. As niost everything was cooked 
at Mr. A ’s restaurant he needed only a 
small kitchen crew for serving. He also en- 
gaged a private detective, who appeared in full 
dress as if a guest, whose duty it was to no- 
tice any nnbidden visitors that often ajpear 
in large crowds. The policeman who was on 
that beat was asked to remain around and see 
that no crowds eollected to annoy the guests 
in passing in and out. 

On the day of the wedding Mr. A was 
given entire charge of the house. All arrange- 
ments and decorations were left to his own 
judgment. In the dining room the tables were 
arranged in place, suiting the size and shape 
of the room. On the side of the dining room, 
opposite the entrance, was the bride’s table, 
about ten feet long, on which was placed the 
bride’s cake. The center of the side facing 
the dining room entrance were placed two seats 
for the bride and groom. Next to the bride, 
the groom’s father; next to the groom, the 
bride’s mother. The clergyman sat next to the 
bride’s mother, and his wife next to the 
groom’s father. The groom’s mother next to 
the clergyman, and the bride’s father next to 
the clergyman’s wife. The balance of the 
tables were small, seating but four guests. In 
the hall was placed a table upon which were 
some paper boxes containing pieces of wedding 
cake neatly tied up with tiny ribbons, which 
were to be handed to the guests by a young 
fady as they passed out. 

In the pantry the headwaiter with his as- 
sistants, receiving and unpacking all the crock- 
ery, silverware, cut glass, linens, the coffee and 
hot water urns, punch bowl, ete., counting and 
cleaning them, setting the hot water and coffee 
urns and placing under them gas burners. The 
silver nrns and punch bowl were placed on the 
sideboard in the dining room. They then set 
the tables, using very little and simple decora- 
ticns, 

In the kitclien the cooks have charge of pre- 
paring such dishes as could not be done at the 
restaurant, also heating such dishes as were 
necessary. The menu consisted of 

Bouillon in cups 
Bread sticks and sandwiches 
Chicken patties 
Lamb cutlets with peas 
Fresh lohster mayonnaise 
Russian salad 


Tee cream Cake Violet charlotte 
Cheese and crackers Coffee 








The bouillou was served in heated cups, and 
bread sticks were placed on folded napkins in 
front of the guest. One chicken pattie and 
one lamb cutlet were placed on the same plate 
and passed to each guest. Then punch was 
served, The other articles excepting coffee and 
ice eream were already on the table, where 
each guest was helped to what he wished by 
an attending waiter. The coffee passed to the 
guest in a cup and spoon was served (without 
saucers) with some whipped cream ready to 
drink. 

After the guests had left, the headwaiter and 
assistants began to clear up, cleaning all the 
dishes, glass and silverware, counting and re- 
packing urns in chamois bags, making a 
memoranda of everything that was damaged 
or missing. The other help removed the canopy, 
and in short, the entire house was placed in its 
normal condition before Mr. A ’s help left 
it. In the days following, Mr. A received 
many compliments from those who had been 
there. The supper was served to perfection, 
nothing had been lost, and very little broken, 
and by his skillful management had relieved 
the hostess of a great deal of annoyance. 








On another occasion, shortly afterwards, 
Mr. A—— served a buffet breakfast at a wed- 
ding where everything was placed on the tables 
(similar to a buffet luncheon). These and 
several subsequent undertakings which, like the 
first, above described, all managed successfully, 
brought him prominently before the public as a 
skilled caterer of good taste. His reputation 
was established. No society affair was strictly 
np to date unless he was in charge of the 
service. He now has an elegant office and 
sample room located in the fashionable district 
of the city, in connection with an elegant café 
and restanrant located on the ground floor. 
He has a full line of samples of everything 
pertaining to the business, and carries a stock 
of porcelain, silver and eut glass tableware of 
the latest designs, from which his patrons may 
choose when engaging him, and for which he 
charges accordingly. In the working depart- 
ment he is fully equipped to meet all demands. 
He can send out and have several parties served 
at the same time. His furniture, such as 
chairs and tables, are made to fold, so they 
will take but very little room in transportation. 
His coffee and water urns, of which he has a 
number of different sizes, are all provided with 
alcohol and gas burners. His packing cans, 
in which creams, ices, etc., are packed for 
transport are all enameled, that nothing so 
packed can contract a foreign taste. 
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Mr, A has a most admirable system of 
counting and checking everything before leav- 
ing his place; again on arrival at the house 
where the serving is done; and then again on 
being returned. He always knows when and 
where anything is lost or broken and on whom 
to place the responsibility for loss or breakage. 

He has quite a library of -books on every- 
thing pertaining to the culinary art, and of 
the eatering business. He keeps informed ou 
all the latest events of society. The most 
difficult part of his business, he finds, is in de- 
vising new ideas with which to meet the general 
approval in his patrons’ efforts to outdo one 
another in entertaining their friends, 

The foregoing is an illustration of conduci- 
ing the catering business on a large scale, such 
as few can afford, and only in large cities. It 
is usually conducted in a more moderate way. 
In most all communities you will find both 
men and women, usually good cooks, who make 
a living by going to private houses to do the 
cooking and preparing for parties. 

A Great Catering Feat 

The following account of a catering feat, in 
which a Chicago establishment distinguished 
itself in Canada soil, is reproduced from the 
National Hotel Reporter: 

The scene of the service is a beautiful spot. 
It lies between the ornate offices of the Messrs. 
Walker and the river, and is Jaid out in the 
shape of a lawn three hundred hy one hundred 
and fifty feet, divided by a gravel walk from 
river to offices, and flanked on three sides by 
a box hedge, and on the office side by a mam- 
moth fountain and bed of tropical plants. 

Two tents were used on this occasion; one 
sixty feet in diameter, the other forty feet in 
diameter, to suit the proportions of the lawn 
on either side of walk. Surmounting one tent 
was the American flag, while the Union Jack 
floated proudly from the pinnacle of the other. 
The tables in either tent surrounded the cen- 
ter pole, and here the chefs and waiters had 
produced the marvelous effect which so cap- 
tivated the guests on their arrival. The plan 
of decoration was somewhat similar in either 
tent, enough difference of arrangement being 
made to avoid absolute sameness. Smilax and 
asparagus ferns encircled the center pole, and 
tall vases of American Beauty roses were 
placed around its base. Wide red, white and 
blue ribbons in alternate colors were stretched 
from the edge of the table, and carried half 
way up the center pole, where they were fas- 
tened in festoons. Candelabra with vari-col- 
ored shades were placed upon the table, and 


the blending of color with that of the ribbons 
was harmonious and beautiful. 

The ornamental pieces consisted of Cornu- 
copias, five feet from mouth to tip, and a foot 
in diameter at the mouth, made of white aud 
gold pasteboard, and tied with wide ribbons 
of red, white and blue alternately; these were 
laid against the center pole, and extended out 
upon the table to within a foot or two of the 
edge. They were filled with fruits and added 
vreatly to the appearance. 

Large baskets and punch bowls made of 
nougat were also filled with fruits. On op- 
posite sides of the table were enormous plat- 
ters, each containing a salmon, weighing 
twenty-five pounds, en mayonnaise. One of the 
most heautiful pieces was a crown (the emblem 
of Messrs. Hiram Walker & Sons, Limited) 
made of beef tongues, en jellie, and sur- 
mounted with an anchor of stearine, tied with 
narrow red, white and blue ribbon, and sup- 
porting the American and British flags in silk, 
one on either side, 

Other pieces were lobster en aspic, jellies 
filled with small fruits, boned chicken and 
game in aspic, beef a la mode, ornamented 
hams, salads, etc. Besides an elaborate ienu 
of bouillon, salads, cold meats, fruits, sand- 
wiches, ices, lemonade, coffee, punches, etc., 
Mumm ’s extra dry was served with lavish hand. 
Added to this a special brand of cigars was 
served, made exclusively for the Messrs. 
Walker by Bock & Co., Havana, and encircled 
hy a band bearing the Walkers’ namé. 

The guests were lavish in their praises of the 
unbounded hospitality of the Messrs. Walker, 
and of the very excellent service reudered hy 
Kinsley ’s, and this affair must rank as a truly 
remarkable one, when it is stated that it took 
two carloads of paraphernalia and material, 
and forty-five cooks and waiters to serve it, all 
of which Messrs. Kinsley & Baumann took with 
them from Chicago, entering each item in their 
lengthy invoice through the Canadian customs, 
and again through the American customs re- 
turning. Some little difficulty was experienced 
in passing the customs at Detroit on the re- 
turn trip, the collector insisting upon the pay- 
ment of duty on all foreign made articles in 
the outfit, although they had been used for 
some time by the caterers, and duty had been 
paid on them when imported. But upon ap- 
plication to the Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, this difficulty was re- 
moved. 


The English as Commercial Caterers 
As commercial eaterers, the English have at- 
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tained within certain limits to the highest ex- 
cellence. This, says the National Hotel Re- 
porter, 1s an outcome of the incessant eager- 
ness of the Briton to engage iu some sort of 
outdoor function in whieh eating occupies a 
couspicuous place. Whether for boating par- 
ties on the Thames, the races, or games of any 
kind, the inevitable hamper of provisions is an 
essential part of the equipment. Facility and 
certainty of transportation make London the 
center of alimentary supply for such occasions. 
Years of experience and practice have taught 
English eaterers a system, which for compact- 
ness and completeness has attained absolute 
perfection. One London establishment provides 
a luucheon hamper, fron: which are evolved a 
table, the comestibles and table furnishings to 
be placed upon it. This package may be 
opened, and in less than five minutes the table 
is set up, dressed with linen and a service of 
silver, china and cutlery. The eatables, which 
are included in the hamper, consist of beuf 
braise, of which six tons are sold weekly by 
one caterer; mayonnaise of salmon, chaud- 
froid de foie-gras, aspie of ortolans, perdreaux 
a la gelee, etc., according to the price paid, 
which does not exceed $1 a head, all of the 
accessories included. This package is delivered 
free of charge within a reasonable distance of 
London. Another firm of caterers likewise 
provide hampers for boating and pienie par- 
ties, but they do not include a table as an 
adjunct. Their hampers contain linen, china 
and plate, pigeon pies, ox tongue, pressed beef, 
salads, bread and butter and cheese, all of 
which are furnished at a cost of 80 cents a 
head. This firm not only feeds its patrons, but 
also owns steam lJanuches and house boats for 
use on the Thames, which may be engaged at a 
moment’s notice, equipped for occupancy for 
any Jength of time. The firm’s agents eall 
every day for orders, and all that the lessees 
need consider is the enjoyment of the moment; 
every complication of housekeeping being 
eliminated by the payment of a fixed sum. 


Ready for Gridiron Dinner 
From The Hotel Monthly 


An interesting feature of our Washington 
visit was a tour of the New Willard with As- 
sistatnt Manager H. FE. Bates. We were there 
just in time to see the big tenth floor ball room 
decorated and set up for the Gridiron Club 
banquet, at which President Wilson was to get 
his first jolly roast. The tables were set for 
250; the floral decoration profuse; the room 
staged for the versatile stunts of journalistic 
genius, and the make-up room, adjoining, with 
all the paraphernalia. ready for the clever 
‘* take-offs.’’ 


A clever feature of this banquet, to insure 
good service, was observed in the service hall. 
Here was printed in large type, occupying a 
space two by four yards, the menu, together 
with special] instructions for the service of each 
course, so that there was no excuse for any mis- 
take or irregularity of any kind in delivering 
service as it should be. (See description of this 
service on pages 146 and 147.) 
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SCHEDULE OF SERVICE 
for Gridiron Dinner 


In a letter from Washington, mention is made of 
the famous Gridiron Dinner served in the New 
Willard Hotel, where the most brilliant wits of 
America toast and roast to their hearts’ content. 

In the letter reference is made to the precav- 
tions taken by the hotel to insure good service; in 
particular, the “' bulletin of instructions" for the 
waiters, which is printed in such large letters that 
it can easily be read from a distance. 

We asked for a copy of this bulletin, and Man- 
ager Hight has very kindly given permission for it 
to be printed in THE Hote, Monructy, together 
with the following explanation why such a sched- 
ule is carried out: 

“Owing to the peculiar nature of the Gridiron 
dinners, where service must be prompt and exactly 
on the minute, it has been found, after many years 
of study, that instructions should be given to the 
waiters before each dinner; and, in order to carry 
out this idea, the management inaugurated the 
system of the printed schedule on oil cloth, which 
you saw at the time you where here.” 


NOTICE 


WAITERS & HELPERS 


Must line up in numerical 
order each time before 
entering room. 


WAITERS & HELPERS 


Must all leave room 
between courses. 


NOTICE TO’ WAITERS 


In every case when there is a 
change of plates ;: 


THE HELPER will carry the tray 
with 10 clean plates on it. 


THE WAITER will take the plates 
from the tray, one at a time, and 
put them on the table, removing at 
the same time the plate that has 
been used, and putting it back on 
tray. After the 10 plates of the sta- 
tion have been changed, the HELPER 
will carry the tray to pantry. 


The tray must never be placed 
on the floor, but must be held by the 


helper in his hands, all through the 


operation. 
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A FIVE DAYS’ TRIP TO NEW ORLEANS 
ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 

When, in the fall of 1909, President Taft 
accepted the invitation of.the Deep Waterway 
Association to attend their annual convention, 
to take place at New Orleans, and participate 
in a trip down the river for the purpose of 
ascertaining the condition of the Mississippi 
River as a navigable stream, the Deep Water- 
way Association, and the Business Men’s 
League of St. Louis joined hands in equipping 
two boats. One of the boats was equipped by 
the league, to carry the governors from various 
states who had accepted an invitation to be- 
come guests on this occasion. The Deep 
Waterway Association equipped the second 
boat, on which they were to accommodate a 
number of U. 8. senators and congressmen who 
had similarly accepted to become guests on 
that occasion. 

Now, as there were no regular steamboats in 
service that could be chartered for this pur- 
pose, it was necessary to arrange with a com- 
pany plying to the northern end of the stream, 
and owing to the lateness of the season these 
boats had been placed in winter quarters, but 
arrangements were soon made and they were 
chartered. 

We were then called on by the Business 
Men’s League, and the president of the Deep 
Waterway Association to take charge and 
equip these two boats and see that their guests 
were not only fed, but, also, to see that they 
were supplied with all the comforts of a guest 
in a first class hotel. 

It required a complete outfit. The only items 
of use for the occasion on the boats were the 
ranges, broilers, bake shop outfit, a few pots 
and pans and the ice boxes. The linens were 
not of the necessary quality or quantity, The 
dishes, glassware and silver were not as de- 
sired, also the bedding was short. For the 
regular steamboat steward there would have 
been nothing difficult to equip a boat for the 
regular season passenger business, but for a 
hotel man to undertake this at a time when 
he is otherwise a busy man, requires consider- 
able work over time, for all emergencies must 
be prepared for. 

As it was several days before the steamer 
would he delivered to us, I began first by mak- 
ing the bills of fare, beginning with the boat 
on which the governors were to be entertained. 
There were to be, all told, about 85 men, in 
addition to the executive, a committee on en- 
tertainment from the League, and the press. 
There were to be two banquets, five breakfasts, 
five lunches and three regular dinners. 


The first banquet was on the first night out, 
to the President, who was on another boat 
with other invited guests. There were seated 
about 125. The second banquet was to the 
senators and congressuien on the second boat 
under our charge. The other meals were 
regular. 

After these menus were finished I duplicated 
the same for the second boat, which, in addi- 
tion to the senators and congressmen aboard, 
included members of the Deep Waterway Asso- 
ciation, in all about 250. The meals were all 
regular with exception of one banquet on the 
night of the 28th of December to the President 
and his party. After having finished the bills 
of fare we had to estimate the food supplies 
necessary for each meal. In this had to be 
included the feeding of the help and the regu- 
lar boat crews from officers to deckhands; 
but this could not be done until the boats ar- 
rived and were placed at our disposal. When 
they finally arrived, three days before sailing 
time, we found, first, that the boat crews, in 
accordance with the laws of navigation, were 
for each of the two boats. 


master. 
first officer. 
second officer. 
pilots. 
boat steward or property man. 
engincers, 
oilers. 
carpenter. 
captains of the watch. 
watcliman. 
firemen and deckhands. 
officers’ waiter. 
deckhands. 
Crew necessary tor the cabin and kitchen on 
the first boat: 
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The crew on the second boat were the same, 
with exception of five extra waiters aud three 
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buss boys and two extra dish washers. 

This is not a crew to make money with in a 
restaurant or cafe, as far as the wage scale is 
concerned, but simply a case of getting the 
very best men for first class service at a time 
of the year when all good help is busy. Most 
of the men obtained furloughs for the occasion 
from other houses, and as this was an enter- 
tainment from beginning to end no expense 
could be spared to give the best possible serv- 
ice, which is not possible with a class of help 
that is always looking for a job. 

Here are 71 employés which must be takeu 
care of in addition to the guests, and in mak- 
ing up the supply list due allowance had to be 
made for the elass of food usually fed to 
steamboat hands. 

After the menus were completed the work 
of making up the supply list and engaging the 
help was next in order. The task of making 
up the supply list is no doubt very much like 
a dining car superintendent does it. I tabu- 
lated the items as they appeared on the bills 
of fare, which gave me the opportunity to esti- 
mate how many steaks, portions of chops, eggs, 
ete., would be served. The menus were very 
brief, which assured good cooking and _ first 
class service. The ice cream was taken and 
re-iced daily, and so kept for the needs of the 
trip. In order to have fresh milk and cream 
I had ordered these to be delivered at several 
of the landing places; also fresh bread at 
Memphis and Vicksburg. At the latter landing 
I had arranged for a delivery of fresh gulf 
fish and oysters for Friday. The menus were 
so arranged that as we came farther South 
Southern dishes were offered, and for the last 
morning I arranged that the coffee-man make 
Creole coffee. The waiters carried a tray with 
a cup of black Creole coffee to the state room 
of each guest, knocking on the door, and 
offered a cup. Many of the guests were up 
rather late the night before and felt more 
like sleeping, incidentally telling the waiter 
something which he did not consider drawing 
room language. After we landed at New Or- 
Jeans the trip on both boats under our charge 
was voted the most delightful they had ever 
taken. 

The following are the menus which were 
served at each meal during the trip: 

THE BANQUET TO PRESIDENT TAFT. 

Huitres mignonette 
Créme de volaille, chantilly 
Olives Celery Amandes Salée Radis 
Riz-de-veau braisé Toulouse en croustade 
Supréme de pintade, bigarade 


Choux fleur Petits pois 
Pommes rissolee 
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Laitue et pamplemousse 
Bombe nesselrode 
Friandises 


, Café 
VINO DE PASTO 


FORSTER JESUITEN GARTEN 1897 
POMMERY BRUT 

APOI.LINARIS 

CIGARS 





THE BANQUET TO THE GOVERNORS AND 
CONGRESSMEN. 
Blue Points 
Pin money pickles 
Celery 


Salted almonds 
Olives Radisbes 
Potage St. Germain 
filet of red snapper, Creole 
Cucumbers Potatoes, Mark 
Braised swectbreads, forestiere 
June peas Sweet potatoes 
Spring turkey, cranberry sauce 
Okra and tomatoes Mashed potatoes 
Endives, roquefort dressing 


Twain 


Ice Cream Assorted cakes 
Camembert 
Coffee 

MARTIN] COCKTAIL 
RUDESHEIMER 
CHAMPAGNE: 

KRUG BRUT PRIVATE, CUVEE 
CIGARS 





BREAKYAST—octToser 26, 1909 


Grape fruit 
Cereal 
Omelet aux fines herbes 
Lamh chops 
Cape Girardeau farm sausage 
Fried potatoes 
Missouri corn cakes with molasses 
Hot bread 


Coffee 
WHITE ROCK 


CATERING UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR. LYMAN 
T. HAY, OF THE PLANTERS ANO JEFFERSON 
HOTELS. MR. J. Of. TELLMAN, 
SUPERINTENDENT, 


BREAKYFAST—OcTOBER 27, 1909 
Fruit 
Cerea] 
Sirloin steak 
Ham and eggs 
Southern hash with green peppers 
Hot bread 
Griddle cakes 


Coffee 
WHITE ROCK 





BREAKFAST—ocroser 28, 1909 
Fruit 
Cereal 
Omelet Creole 
Tennessee farm sausage 
Lamb chops 
Potatoes 
Egg bread 
Hot bread 
Coffee 
WHITE ROCK 
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BREAKIFAST—octToser 29, 1909 

Sliced oranges 

Cereal 
Fried or stewed oysters 

Spanish mackerel 

Fried potatoes 
Rolls 

Corn cakes 


Creole coffee 
WHITE ROCK 


BREAKFAST—octoner 30, 1909 
Grape fruit 
Cereals 
Bacon and eggs 
Jambalaya Creole 
Corn cakes 
Rolls 


Creole coffee 
WHITE ROCK 


LUNCHEON--octonEr 26, 1909 
Caviar on toast 
Mississippi river soft shell turtle soup 
Relisbes 
Mutton chops, pickled walnuts 
Potatoes 
Apple pie 
Ice cream 


Coffee 
WHITE ROCK 


LUNCHEON—ocroBER 27, 1909 
Bouillon 
Relishes 
Minced tenderloin, bordelaise 
Fried chicken, Southern style 
Corn pones 
June peas 
Bread pudding 
Pie 
Coffee 
WHITE ROCK 


LUNCHEON—octToner 28, 1909 
Scotch broth 

Relishes 
Turkey hash, Southern style 
Small tenderloin, bernaise 
Stringless beans, Normande 

Indian pudding 
Pie 
Coffee 
WHITER ROCK 





LU NCHEON—ocTosEerR 29, 1909 
Hors d’oeuvres 
Red snapper, New Orleans 
Pork chops, soubise 
Browned potatoes 
Sueccotash, Southern style 
Pastry 
Coffee 
WHITE ROCK 





LUNCITEON-—ocroner 50, 1909 
(AN ready to land at New Orleans five hours 
overdue. Served): 
Sandwiches assorted 
Cold meats 
A salad 
Bowl of punch 


Coffee 
APOLLINARIS 


DINNER—ocroser 26, 1909 
Beef broth with barley 
Relishes 


Roast beef au jus 
Broiled chicken 


Candicd yams June peas 
Salade de saison 
Ice Cream Cakes 
Cbeese 
Coffee 


WHITE ROCK 


DINNER—octTozBer 27, 1909 


Army bean soup 
Relishes 
Sweetbread braise, princess 
Young turkey 


Cranberry sauce Potatoes 
Lima beans 
Tomato salad 
Ice cream 
Cake Cheese 
Coffee 


WHITE ROCK 


DINNER—ocTOBER 28, 1909 


Puree Jackson 
Radishes 
Braised lamb, currant jelly 
Browned potatoes 
Roast chicken, bread sauce 
Turquoise salad 
Tee Cream 


Celery Pickles 


Cake 
Coffee 
WHITE ROCK 


The following is the list- of supplies taken 
on the first boat for 85 guests and for about 
71 employés who drew pay (also there were 
several men not counted, as they gave their 
service for the trip), making a total of about 
160 to be fed for five days going down the 
river, and about 50 in all returning with the 
boat, which took seven days to St, Louis. 


80 qt. ice cream 

gal. olives 

doz. celery 

lhs. salted almonds 
doz. radishes 

doz. cauliflower 

c/s June peas, 6 doz. 
bu. potatoes 

bu. lettuce (heads) 
bx. grape fruit (54) 
bu. sweet potatoes 
doz. young onions 
lb. Swiss cheese 

Ih. American cheese 
hu. navy beans 

doz. gal. tomatoes 
e/s lima beans 

gal. cranberry sauce 
blne points 

doz. fowls 

doz. pair sweetbreads 
guinea fowls 

beef shanks 

120 broiling chickens 

80 lb. turkey 

80 1b. lamb 
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mutton racks 

beef tenderloins 
beef loins, cheap, for help 
beef ribs, - o = 
beef butts, “ 
pork loins 
whole veal, 75 
Ib. sausage 
No. 1 ribs 
lb. corned beef 
lb. farm sausage 
lb. sausage for help 

lb. lamb stew 

doz. brains 

lb. lard 

star hams 

star bacons 

California hams 

dry salt belly 

spare ribs 

Ib. caviar 

lb. rice 

lb, red snapper 

lb. Spanish mackerel at Vicksburg 
gal. oysters at Vicksburg 
doz. gal. peaches 

doz. gal. pumpkins 

doz. gal. blueberries 

tins mushrooms 

doz. fresh pineapple 

gal. com. vinegar 

doz. pt. tarragon 

Ib. comr. yeast 

brooms 

doz. scrub brushes 

doz. pastry brushes 

bu. charcoal 

bx. clothespins 

pks. toothpicks 

c/s soap and lye 

bx. common soap 

gross toilet soap 

doz. mops, 32 oz. 

gross safety matches 

bx. toilet paper 

galy. iron pails 

lb. whitening 

gal. pickles 

gal. currant jelly 

bx. chicory 

e/s tomatoes (6 bsk. each) 
qt. pin money pickles 

bu. dry peas 

doz. cucumbers 

c/s okra 

roquefort cheese 

doz. camembert cheese 

gal. fresh soft turtle meat 
qt. pickled walnuts 

bx. apples 

doz. gal. apples 

lb. cornmeal 

Ib. pearl barley 

e/s stringless beans 

doz. boneless sardines 

e/s corn 

bx. oranges 

beb. bananas 

e/s green peppers (4 bsk.) 
gal. N. O. molasses 

gal. maple syrup 
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pkg. cream of wheat 
doz. oats 

set ealf heads and fcet 
Ib. best butter 

tub common butter 

gal. milk, packed in ice 


gal. cream, packed in ice 

gal. ecrcam (40°71), packed in ice 
doz. eggs 

tons ice 

gal. horseradish 


lamb racks, 60 Ib. 
bx. help bacon (extra) 
bx. carrots 

bbl. cabbage 

doz. chives 

Ib. garlic 

bot. sage 

bot. thyme 

Ib. onions 

doz. parsley 

bx. turnips 

bx. lemons (360 each) 
limes 

lace doylies 

bb]. dairy salt 

lb. cotton twine 

lb. bemp twine 

Ib. roast beef twine 
bx. dried peaches 

pt. vanilla 

cans wafer crackers 
Ib. water crackers 
doz. gumbo fili 

1-lb. tins paprika 

Ib. poultry seasoning 
lb. black pepper 

tin baking powder (5 1b.) 
doz. pkg. raisins 

Ib. sago 

Ib. Durkee’s salad dressing 
doz. L. & LP. sauce 
lh. soda 

doz. corn starch 

Ib. pkg. domino sugar 
bbl. granulated sugar 
lb. powdered sugar 
Ib. oolong tea 

sx. packing salt 
julep straws 

lb. graham flour 
pkg. tacks 

iron tubs 

doz. dairy salt 

bx. oyster crackers 
bot. currie powder 
lb. gelatine 

Ib. ginger 

Ib. hominy 

Ib. macaroni 

Jb. mustard, dry 
nutmegs 

gal. olive oil 

cayenne pepper 

jars German mustard 
bbl. flour 

gr. cinnamon 

cloves, whole 

cloves, gr. 

lb. shred cocoanut 
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300 ib. coffee. 

doz. pt. catsup 
qt. capers 

gal. catsup 


Ib. buckwheat 
¥ x 


Over 180 items, not including the bar serv- 
ices, which included everything that men might 
eall for. Upon returning to St. Louis almost 
everything was used up. Some fresh meat had 
to be bought on the way up the river; some 
potatoes and beans were left over, as well as 
a few dry groceries. Fresh bread and milk were 


Co fake fk 


taken aboard at every lauding, as stated before, 
otherwise the list proved to be liberal, and yet 
not too much to be wasted. On the second 
boat I used the same quantity of supplies for 
the help, and at a ratio of 2% to 1 for the 
guests, for the increase, and it worked out 
quite well. I want to say, in eonclusion, that 
my selection of help was very good, every one 
knew his part, one assisted the other wherever 
needed, and perfect harmony prevailed through- 
out the trip, which made it the most delightful 
trip I have had the pleasure to participate in. 


et 


Keeping Track of Room Service 

Frank Henry, caterer of the Claypool, In- 
dianapolis, has devised a rooms service sheet, 
herewith illustrated; the italics indicating 
written in. He writes: 

‘‘This sheet is kept by the head room 
waiter, and shows at a glance just what rooms 
are doing, keeping check on trays in rooms, 
ete. 

‘‘T have tried books and ruled sheets for 


this purpose, but find that this sheet, with 
self-explanatory rulings and headings, kept 
a dozen at a time in a little holder similar 
to desk blotter holder, to keep the corners 
from turning up, is the most satisfactory 
method I have yet found. 
¥* * * 
‘¢ Aceount of china, ete., is kept on another 
sheet by checker. (See illustration on next 


page.)’’ 


CLAYPOOL HOTEL 


ROOM SERVICE 














No Orders Taken Over Phone Date... . 70-27. .cceccese 191..2.. 
Room | Persons arumesecie Order Received by Served by No. pime Berd 
A.M.| P.M. A.M. | P.M. 
-+2. 008 2 CEPA ee uta | earaiaten PGC ah aks ROSE eee ee weae cee Lone e is veils Oe wie | ak PEGCGNGE Fs 558 
COT sive lees Peeve alos PO eats erred astravers DCRR ie caress nanmlnecanercba <aek De cbua este w ees LO ELON ie aus 
see all cees Driccenlas FeO ore Sauk |eice ese DUET cucsnoueusouvenliias Senta enna < Dipiee eases cess CLT Oa Miaaaraces 
Od errs Nharetsrs Dt Seachem “ACL OR eR MEA” CEE ile eos outeend een | wen tes ae neae ne SF occ Veme interes hE UU eos on at 
OHO salou 5 Loses Ge eel uses cis le eens CALE eo oeiann ee aaa an ool Seca vudsee verre) ATCO TNS 5 bree 
GIO 60 buen as PISO ees oat es lacete COLAO Oia cnee haces eatbecdses cou Serius aware ean DE TSE ios ows 
PSU Bee Nese terrae Ded ee baie aice dats |p Caldwell, Se edie titan tlie aaa L215. 
UT eas loos De IT=55:. es FONTS go oleate P50 we ARTE llrleRhcteaeee Lo carrie eutn een ccd ta aaea cae 1:40 
304 Z UU AN esas PLOT I Sha iw ste Ve ee een Men nak es Bes asd cade yous) eeeweck oles 3:45 
Sie tei aia gareeliecs wales ere an ca lanchan PIOAP MEE vires teg eer wer et llivenh eee cone CUS ag vente all been nce ee 3:45 
310. wees lee OD lives oy PPM oc sth a Oa RK ee eeu ee ee cle ee eer a ee ede 6:50 
FOI e asalvees A eiseani khewa Coe ae 5:50 PICT caren nine h ctviwag cet ae oe iw eeh onus eel PER oer euieu oesealeenoese tee 9:50 
SMO orl | cheers anew lve tureed ele OOe sail eas aree CRUPUIEM i ceca? Cae eas lua eR aR haa TA nie ed oe ase oe nee cee oe 8:45 
bene tase a Sia TRaNA au eee TON ie esl weet CALAUEL iirc conc eee wienan| sedate enna ae DO ranee Seer eer lesa a ule 8:45 
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ROOM SERVICE 


ee EL idan ieake kosigegl Ole 
Room No..... DiOasccasmecue No. Persons...... De aes wai 
Order Received by............ PPT MarR asa obs stars aaa falas tiele's 
Prom...) 62s UE SE Oe pe aah ain mea ne RON at..9:10A..M 
Waiter’s No...... Oiaracee enw No. Check...... SP gee ee 


Passed by Checker at..9;25.4.M. Checker's Name. Of¢/s, 
Tray returned at../7:25P.M. Articles counted by....”.. 


Articles missing.......... eA ene Sean ain valencia 
Order inspected by....... BARC ies. dannan before going up. 
xable Cloths: ccc 7 clei || Pea POtSecs iss vans boxes laos 
Table: Tops). s.ccvels4s0i0 <i) Cream Pitebers...|/-2,.|.07. 
Napkins: cwcses caccladiolsd ale Mile Pitehera..a.- leder |. F 
Salts-Peppers...... Fe bere || cd <1 2: ey [eee ee 
Steel Knives.......|./ Te PAGAL OSs nc ss oeuck | ee! ane 
Silver Knives. ..cs0)d-- [2 3 || COVEDSxs iyo ccsanledend <7 
Fork3..eeen-++--e-:|.2..|. Y.|| Dishes (al! kinds).].7..|. 7. 
Large Spoons......}./..|. V.|| Horseradish ....<2|--.. |... 
Dea SPGOUses.tcces|ce cer Olucs eats ca cee ects ts bana 
AD SPGGNSs cn oto oe. ese WINE PAM ws nees ease tae +s 
Sauce Boats ...55.5 2.0. |e sc Sauces (all kinds).|....}.... 
SSS Seco cs a as pias Red eek call |Gikte. ci s'etaia ew cies wae ewes Laleare 
SUGAR TONGS 3 ,66scilvcev ine railes ence Maier cues we cee heaes:| cee 
Coffee Pots........ SERA erat gute Meader oe pote eae 


RULES GOVERNING ROOM SERVICE 


Room service 25c per person. Coffee & rolis (only) lic. 

No room orders must be taken over the 'phone; inform 
guest that a waiter will be sent immediately to take order. 

This slip to be filled out hy checker, and allsilver, china, 
linen, etc., charged to waiter who will be held responsible 
for same until returned. 

Use china platters, cream pitchers and vegetable dishes. 

Do not use silver bread trays, sugar bowls or any large 
silver where china can he substituted. 

NO SMALL SILVER TRAYS ARE TO BE TAKEN 
TO ROOMS. 


Figures from Country Hotel, American Plan 


The proprietor of a fifty-room American plan 
hotel, rates $2.00 to $2.50, in a Missouri town of 
5,000 population: ‘‘I operate at a profit, and 
hesitate on going European plan for the reason 
that I might not be able to give such general 
satisfaction to my patrons. As it is, I have a 
house count averaging about 45, and serve about 
a hundred meals a day. The average length of 
stay is three-quarters of a day, and the average 
receipts per capita $1.75. I figure that my din- 
ing-room service, including overhead charge for 
rent, averages 10 cents for each meal served, 
and 30 cents for provisions. I sell meals for 50 
cents, and do not make over 10 cents profit on 
each meal served.’’ 
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Steaks, Weight and Price 

Louis Prada, steward of the Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma, seuds a combination a la earte break- 
fast, club breakfast, and American breakfast 
menu, all printed on the inside pages of a fold- 
ing card, and an egg bill of fare on one of the 
outside pages. The American breakfast card, 
he writes, is ordered from by the guest writing 
his order on a check, restaurant style, and that 
it is economical for the house to have them do 
so. Another thing Mr. Prada has originated is 
a ecard headed ‘‘Price and Weight of Meat 
Cuts.’’ We reproduce it to show how his steaks 
are cut to standard weights, and the price he 
gets for them. 


#7. lh: BOstOn. FUND OSLER Kaci sak 2 ene ate eas $ 50 
7 Ib, Hamburger steak for onc.......... OO 
1 Te, ESC ered aus be ee ee ee .60 
ac Ib. Small sirloin steak for one......... 15 
Z Ib. Sirloin Steak Lor Tw ss se es ce oes 1.50 
2% Ib, Sirloin steak for three... 3 sce es 2.25 
aoe Oe TOM cSLCde TOU TOUR eco sag ee 3.00 
4 Ib. Skirvin club sirloin steak.......... 4.00 
5 lb. Extra special Skirvin club steak for 

CPR Ge feeat i eeeu asta tele mune ahumatarens 7.00 
1 Ib. Planked sirloin steak for one....... 125 

3 UD. VICLlet mle non: TOl ON 62 oe oe oc: Boe eis -50 
1 lo. Small tenderloin steak for one..... Td 
2 lb. Tenderloin steak for two........... 1.50 
2%. Wb. renderlomestenk for threes... oes 223 
3%, lb. Tenderloin steak for four.......... 3.00 
+ Ib. Club tenderloin steak, Chateaubriand 5.00 
5 lb. Extra club tenderloin steak planked. 7.00 
2 Ib. Small porterhouse steak for two.... 2.00 
4 1b; Porterhouse steak- tor f00T vcnces «vases 3.90 
6 lb. Extra porterhouse steak for six..... 8.00 


Drink Tea, Be Healthy and Good Natured. 
From the Chicago Tribune. 

Did you know that tea drinking is a splendid 
aid to one’s morals? At least that is the opinion 
of an English scientist who not long ago com- 
piled a learned treatise to show the beneficial 
effects of tea drinking from a spiritual, physical 
and moral standpoint. 

A meal in the morning, he says, with tea as 
the beverage will enable a man to pursue his 
day’s work with faculties unclouded, temper un- 
ruffed and a generally amiable state of nerves. 
Besides that, it makes the body active, it clears 
the sight, it strengthens the appetite and the 
digestion and is particularly wholesome for men 
of corpulent bodies and great meat eaters. 

It vanishes dreams, increases the memory and 
prevents sleeplessness. It has been observed that 
it has contributed more to the sobriety of the 
Chinese than the severest laws, and most eloquent 
harangues and the best treatise on morality. 

But, in addition to all this, he claims for tea 
a strengthening effect on morality. .\ man who is 
stimulated by a generous cupful of tea,, moderate- 
ly strong, will be able to withstand more success- 
fully the manifold temptations that assail him in 
the business and social world into which he is 
plunged than the man who is not sustained by the 
same beverage. 
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Control of American Plan Dining Room in 
Dual Plan Hotel. 

The flowing inquiry is one of many of 
similar kind received by THE HoTEL MONTHLY. 

‘We would like to know what system you 
have for keeping check on an American dining 
room, in case your house is operated on both 
the European and American plans. In other 
words, how can you tell whether your cus- 
tomers are registering on the European plan 
and taking their meals in the American din- 
ing room??’ 

Our suggestion is that patrons registering 
for American plan be supplied with a card of 
admission to the American plan dining room. 


The form of card most generally used is 
similar to the accompanying illustration, 
which was designed for use with THE HOTEL 
MontTuHLY rack and ecard system of hotel front 
office accounting. This card, it will be noted, 
bears date of issue, the name of holder, the 
number of the room he occupies, and a space 
for writing in the time the card is sur- 
rendered, or when he pays out. This card is 
intended to be pnnched every time the guest 
enters the dining room to take a meal. It 
is ruled so that its life can be only one week, 
and the days and meals are designated. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the holder registered after 
dinner on Tuesday: the first meal to be 
punched would be supper on Tuesday (ac- 
eording to sample ruiing), and by the time 
the seven days are up, the gnest’s bill would 
be a week old, and he could not enter the 
dining room again until he had been snp- 
plied with a new card from the office. The 
reading matter in the center of the card is 
self-explanatory. 


In addition to this ecard for the holder, 


BSS Be see a ee ee 
ROOM ADMIT to DINING ROOM 


MR. sc ee ge ee i ee —- ~~ 


HOTEL QUINCY 


QUINCY, ILL. 


FILE NUMBER 
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there is other protection desired, and for that 
purpose the front office has books of coupon 
meal tickets numbered consecutively. The 
coupon tickets are printed for ‘‘cash meals,’’ 
‘Coxtra meals,’’ and ‘‘complimentary meals’’; 
these distinguished by being of different 
colors, as white for cash, blue for extra, and 
red for complimentary. And there is a fourth 
coupon: book printed in yellow for service, 
this under the control of the head waiter for 
extras or meals sent to rooms, ete. The 
meal tickets are time-stamped when issued, 
and taken up either at the door or table, and 
returned to the front office for checking pur- 
pose; the white ones representing cash, the 
blue ones to be charged, ete. 

With this system of contro] every one who 
enters the American plan dining room must 
have admission ticket of some form. 

The American plan hotels that first started 
to use this system of control found that 
many patrons objected to this ‘‘red tape,’’ as 
they called it, but when explained to them 
that it is only a business precaution to pre- 
vent the hotelkeeper from being imposed upon 
they complied with the rules of the house; 
and now in most all well-regulated American 
plan hotels it is matter of course to show 
credentials when entering the dining room. 

There are other systems, as, for instance, a 
checker at the dining room door, who takes 
the guest’s card of admission to the dining 
room, marking the name and number of room 
on her sheet and returns it when he leaves 
the dining room; and this verified at the office 
in the scheme of checking. But the first sys- 
tem seems to be the most satisfactory, in par- 
ticular as it not only limits the life of the 
ticket to one week, but prevents it being used 


SURRENDERED 


SATURDAY 


NOT TRANSFERABLE 


This card must be surrendered te cashier when 
holder ceases to be a guest of the hotel, 


Jt guest stays longer than 2 week this card wlll 
be taken up and 2 new one issued, 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 





—_ 


THURSDAY 
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more than once for any one meal, as with a 
confederate, for instance. 

There is no way to prevent an American 
plan guest from eating in the European plan 
dining room, and we have not heard of any 
hotel that makes a practice of canceling 
charge for American plan dining room when 
‘the patron entitled to eat in that room orders 
from the restaurant card. 

Jt is not good policy to serve American 
plan and European plan in the same dining 
room. 

It is a most difficult matter to serve Amer- 
ican plan and European plan from the same 
kitchen and pantry, as the different sized 
portions confuse, even when the waiter for 
European plan, for instance, may wear a spe- 
cial designating badge that what is served 
to him must be 4 la carte portions. 

From many interviews with hotel men who 
have operated on the dual plan we are in- 
clined to believe it is best to operate either 
all American or all European in the interests 
of ecenomy. 

The distinction between American and 
European plan guests is effectively made on 
the room rack by having the room slips of 
designating color, as white for American plan 
and blue for European plan. In this way it is 
a conspicuous signal when consulting the room 
rack for this information. 


‘*TRONC’’—WHAT IT MEANS 


‘*Tronc’’ is a new word that has become 
common in England, and will soon find its way 
into the dictionaries. The recent waiter trou- 
bles in London gave prominence to the word, 
which is used to indicate the difference be- 
tween restaurants where the waiters keep the 
tips given to each one individually, and the 
places where the tips are pooled and distributed 
pro rata daily. ; 

To illustrate the meaning of the word 
‘‘'Trone’’ we reproduce from the Caterer and 
Hotelkeeper’s Gazette of London, part of a 
proposed agreement between the Incorporated 
Association of Hotels and Restaurants, and the 
Kartels societies, by which the Kartel is to be 
given preference by employers over private em- 
ployment agencies. 


SUGGESTED TERMS OF REMUNERATION. 


DINING-ROOMS AND RESTAURANTS WITH 
‘mRONC. ’? 


Minimum guaranteed earnings. 
Commis waiter, 22s 6d per week. 
Chef waiter, 30s per week. 
LINING-ROOMS AND RESTAURANTS WITHOUT 
““ PRONG. ~ 
Minimum weekly wages. 


Commis waiter, four months’ probation, sleep 
m 12s 6d, sleep out 18s. 


Commis waiter, after four months, sleep in 
lis, sleep out 20s. 

Chef waiter, arrangement left to waiter and 
proprietor. 

Apprentice by arrangement with the house. 

Extra aides where tips taken 5s per day, 3s 
per job. 

HOTEL FLOORS. 
Minimum guaranteed weekly earnings. 


Commis waiter, sleep in 17s 6d, sleep out 
22s 6d. 
Chef waiter, sleep in 25s, sleep out 30s. 
No waiter to be asked to pay for his station. 
KITCHEN. 
Minimum weekly wages. 
Commis, 20s. 
Chef de parti, 40s. 
Apprentice by arrangement. 
Kitchen porter, adult, of every kind, 20s. 
Extra: 
Commis, 6s per day. 
Chef de parti, 10s 6d per day. 
Porters, 3s 6d per day. 
Night work extra by arrangement. 
* * * 
And the following from Food and Cookery 
and the Catering World, London: 


During the past few weeks the public have 
been enlightened considerably on the ins and 
outs of hotel life, but there are doubtless few 
who realize what a tremendous amount of 
money passes through the ‘‘trone’’—or the box 
wherein the tips are placed for purposes of 
pooling. In some of the largest hotels there is 
probably as much as £4,000 and £5,000 paid 
into this ‘‘tronc’’ account during the year— 
although of course it is distributed daily and is 
not a cumulative fund. 

The method of distribution is quite simple— 
each employee having shares, or part of a share, 
according to his or her rank in the hotel, and 
drawing in proportion. Thus from the highest 
to the lowest position, each receives daily ‘‘a 
dividend on his status,’’ or in other words, 
four shares, one share, or a fraction of a share, 
in accordance with his rank. In this manner 
those who perform the menial duties of re- 
moving the dirty plates, etc., are able to par- 
ticipate in the tips as much as the head waiter, 
and when the system is properly worked it is, 
without doubt, a commendable one. 

The ‘‘tronc’’ also provides, in many places, 
a breakage fund, but it is unfortunately often 
taken advantage of at a too great extent by 
restaurants proprietors. Happily such is not 
the case with the biggest restaurant proprietors, 
who encourage the system rather than mar it. 
The Ritz Carlton restaurants, for instance, 
which have an enviable reputation, and are 
under the supreme direction of Mr. W. Harris, 
a gentleman foremost among the world’s hotel 
administrators, deduct only 20 per cent from 
the ‘‘tips’’ for breakages, and if an employee 
is fined, the money is placed back into the 
‘‘trone’’ fund. 

The system can only make for the best in- 
terests of the hotel, for it is to the staff’s ad- 
vantage to increase the number of visitors and 
give them their best attention. 
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UNITED STATES ARMY RATIONS 


At a recent Cookery and Food Exhibition in 
Horticulture Hall, London, there was an army 
and navy food exhibit made by several of the 
European powers, and also by the United 
States. 
hibit were the following tables of the Army 


Conspicuous in the United States ex- 


and Navy Ration, one showing the amounts 





THE ARMY 


of the component articles and of their substi- 
tutive equivalents, the other the table of ra- 
tions for one man one week. The tables, we 
believe, will prove of considerable interest to 
caterers as showing to what a scientific basis 
the ammunition for the inner man behind the 


gun is furnished. 





RATION. 


Table showing the amounts of the component articles of the army ration and of their substitutive equivalents. 


(Amounts of the component 
ARTICLES. 


Beet fresh oa fii eee cae 
Mutton, fresh 
Bacon 


Beef, corned, canned......... Be Aisi Bee oe 
Beet: fresh: toast, canned .... css 6s hott eks ces 
Hash, corned beef 
Fish, dried 
Pish, pickled. 
Fish canned 
Fish, fresh 


Chicken, dressed........... Stalpcanasiv ays abe caie etereneseve 


eereeee eee e ete eeene eee een eee eeees 
eeoeearteoeoeore eee eeertee eee eeen es ees ees 


PEACE CCAS sh eae ee ea Rae es ge erecta aaa ease 


2 
eeeereteoeneit ® eeseeseeeee#er2#erteteawenreeeeeeee# 8 es 


Corn mea! . 


eoeeen ene eovreeteeneewvreewr een sees ee eee een oo © © © 6B & Bw; 


RT CoE 2 oa eas is ale ioe eae CaS Bae a RTE 
Potatoes, fresh 


Potatoes, canned 


‘Ooions, Lf chs] 2 Bie a ae CARA CP PO DE PCE 
Tomatoes cauned............. Gace ae eae teat 
Other fresh vegetables (not canned)............ 
Prunes (M) 
Apples, evaporated 


Peaches, evaporated 


articles in italic figures). 


Garrison Field Haversack Travel 
Ration. Ration. Ration. Ration. 
Ounces. Ounces. Ounces. Ounces. 
20 A 20 
20 A 20 
B 12 12 12 
c 16 16 
c 16 16 12 
c 16 16 12 
14 
16 
16 
D 16 
D 16 
18 18 
16 16 16 
E 16 16 16 16 
20 
08 F 6g 
H .0¢ 
2.4 td 
4 
1 6 16 
16 
120 AiO 
} 15 12 
1K 20 AK 16 
IK 20 K 16 & 
IL 20 
1.28 
1.28 
1.28 
A 1.28 Id 14g 


{ CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE) 
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THE ARMY RATION. 


Continued from previous page. 


Garrison Field Haversack Travel 
ARTICLES. Ration. Ration. Ration. Ration. 
Ounees. Ounces. Ounees. Ounces. 
Coffee, roasted and ground...........ecceseces 1.42 fda 442 Le 
Oi ees TOASLEO in ihe Cat caine pseu eee mews 1.12 
CONS, PleeOee fos cie, Meccan cnine eens Wee 14 
Pe ieee a roe mtaostcle, <ituhacare dies ase wrk tnlosseci ans Sean SSS 32 ~j2 
INT ee ane Wie aier ane Bei bak SC aes CA ae j2 3.2 2.4 24 
Paik eVapOraled kc Ack a eer cuisine es J 5 - 
Gill. © Gil. cin, “Git, 
ITC aN en ee sce at dy diem ae i heed sanacae oe 16 
ICKIGS: CUCU MRD CE cco et cac chee ay ance ekensDee me N .16 N .16 
Ounces. Ounces. Ounces. Ounces. 
Sal ha eee atoae pt ac en on ee eae epee mare 64 Og 16 
I UC te oe on isin 5s ore eerie aie any oe enon: Od .O4 0@ 
CBA GO een as Catia ie Gancs orientale enh tes 14 
STON Ss einer wn ates ete te edna nee lene -14 
GIDE ns ae oh oe a a alee ee -O14 
IGWB ae hae oe iacerus pace Sete Ginrste Meee ee O14 
arden) x. B fate tess Niece Nat eases, Grint us hun epee oa Nia ae 64 
POUR tae s catered o a08 are taioe ae Bare eee we ea eieoce J 
Oleomarpanine oo: tise ce wens ow eaee nce wusees ‘5 
Gill. Gill. Gill. Gill. 
SUDEP Stayer ca tie wets eee oe Oe rsge eka ol in ele ete ear orem J? 
Ounces. Ounces. Ounces. Ounces. 
Flavoring extract, lemon..............ceeeees -OL4 
Flavoring extract, vanilla; ..6 sc sc8s006 seen .O14 





a—When procurable locally. 

n—In Alaska 16 ounces, or when desired, 16 ounces salt pork or 22 ounces salt beef. 
c—When impracticable to furnish fresh meat. 

n—On national holidays, when practicable. 

E—To be ordered issned only when impracticable to use flour er soft bread. 
F—When ovens are not available. 

G— When in the field and ovens are not available. 

H—When ovens are available. 

1—In Alaska 24 ounces. 

j—Ino Alaska 18 ounces. 

x—Not exceeding 20 per cent of total issue. 

t—Not exceeding 30 per cent of total issue. 

M~—At least 30 per cent of the issue to be prunes, when practicable. 

n—Not exceeding 50 per cent of total issne. 


per i i se SS PS RS 
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TABLE OF RATIONS FOR ONE MAN ONE WEEK. 
Quantity Quantity 
ARTICLES OF RATIONS. One Ration. —in bulk. REMARKS. 
Lbs.‘ Ozs. Lbs. Ozs. 
Siresh meat . «isos sacackse ie bawdenwen 20. 6) 3: 7-10 meat ra. fresh meat 
cow eters hee epee ne oes 12 r 5.75 319 ‘ “ salt “ 
BOUEL A usa eh eee eee eee ce cee 20. 8 32. 
Baki pe POWOOle. otek wee soe .08 -50 
CRT oo eee head an tes ante caves ew tt Sgt he “4 I 80 
MPOAtGeS: hc aie is hag eee ieee ee Cas 20. 7 80 per ct.of ra. potatoes 
PO IONG cies ice Or ee et aieeretis os 80s 20. i i2. 20 perct. of ra. onions 
or or 
OMAlOOS 2 cec Wise w ee tan yee be a ne ae 20. I 12. 20 per ct. of ra, tomatoes 
ru G@ se cette tl es nae iain a eeenes 1.28 2.688 30 perct. of ra. prunes 
Apples, evaporated................-005. 1.28 3-656 35 per ct. of ra. apples 
Peaches, evaporated............... Se 1.28 3.656 35 peret. of ra. peaches 
Coffee, Be each oe sane aict en wloneny ie eat ate aie ree 1.12 7.84 
UR AR Se nk cs par ase eve ee eras aha seater 3.2 6.40 
Milk-evaporated s.....000. 28 ose ieee oes 5 3.5. 
WANG RAT 0a ot wee a eee ae) ne .16 gill .56 gill 3% ration in vinegar 
Pickles, cucumber................ Roe .16 gill 56 gill 32 ‘ * pickles 
Salter vce ee ead nal ee enien nea es ‘ .64 4.48 | 
PODpOr . 225 oicksostret oe oa ents see .04 28 
CinGamonss. oe oo Sie ce see end ware E -O14 .098. 
| eS 1s LARA ast ER ey a Be ee a .64 4.48 
BSE ioe os te voc ys ene sw neo ue 5 3.5- 
Sito: ws cere vows Nose oe oe mcnees oe .32 gill 2.24 gill 
Extract Of l6mon ssc: 6304 se wasnt ace a .Or4 .098 
*Not furnished, owing to perishable nature. 
6 eg Ne a SN ic 
Vegetable Marrow for American Tables. 
Whitewash 


The bills of fare of several American 
hotels are now listing Vegetable Marrow in 
season. This is a succulent and delicious 
vegetable that has always been extremely 
popular in England, and is now being grown 
in several parts of the United States. Vege- 
table marrow resembles somewhat an elon- 
gated pumpkin, is of a greenish yellow color, 
and is easily prepared for the table by sim- 
ply peeling, cutting in two, removing seeds, 
cutting up into chunks and boiling in water, 
using only a little salt for seasoning. Some 
chefs spoil the vegetable by mashing it into 
a paste, creaming it, and the like; but to be 
thoroughly enjoyed it should be eaten in the 
more simple way above described. A little 
butter served with it improves for some 
tastes. 


How to prepare a lime whitewash for wood, 
brick or stones: 


Slack one bushel of lime with boiling water, 
keep covered during the process, then strain 
through a sieve and add 


One peck salt dissolved in warm water. 


Three pounds of glue dissolved in boiling 
water. 


Two pounds of Spanish whiting. 
Six pounds rice flour boiled to a thin paste. 


One pound ultramarine blue, moistened first 
with a little water. Stir well after adding all 
the above ingredients to the lime, then leave 
the mixture stand a few days. 


Should be heated before applying. 
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Che Lindell Service 


LUNCHEONETTE SPECIALS 








LINDELL SPECIAL LUNCN, 11:00 A. M. TO 2 P. M., 25¢ 
Soup -- Combination Sandwich -- Pie Coffee 


Consome, 


Chicken 15¢. 


Hot or Cold. 


Combination 15/. 


SOUPS 10c 
Cream Tomto. 


SALADS 


Lobster 20¢. 


Cream of Chicken. . 


Shrimp 20¢. 





PA Yy, 
PIE: Apple, Cherry, Cocoanut Cream, Loganberry 10¢. 
CAKE: Angel Food or Choc Layer 10¢. Dougnuts 10¢. 
SANDWICHES 
Chicken .. vesamertarscccorcee 25° Cheese, American ............ 10 Cheecée, Club Style.........00.. 15 
Ham. Seveueciecccecerescccese LOM. | (RPSL LENG) =e cecucestrcscccescaczeciecascores 1G) (Caviar eo eee 13 
Lettuce . Soo wcssbdscsaciuceetemvsasserece AUP pReSmUt BULLEN <.cccesssceeee 10. “Weal Ts0al.2..:i0 ee 10 
PP OMB osrreccasrccwacciccceseseroccocss BOs MOMS Citsssee ene es cacsccccs cece ccesces 10) «Club Houee.............000......... 25 
Bread aud Butter-..............05 Chicken, Club Style-........... 20 
Sliced Chicken ............... 20 Swise Cheese ................... 16 
HOT ROAST BEEF SANDWICH 15c (141 2. m. to 2 p.m.) 
DRINKS 
COMES 22. cerrcreencesercccenemeccooene OF Teed Tes  ceccececcteccecccccscceense- 05 Hot Malted Milk ......0... 0... 10 
Hot Chocolate —........-. Os CIM e eet st veccrtanes cuarcce encioneesos 05 Hot Egg Lemonade............ 15 
Hot Egg, Malted Mik. 15. Lactone Buttermilk ............ 05 Hot Cocos Colz........... ....... 10 
Hot Ege Phoephste............ 15 $Hot Lemouade..................... 10 . Hot Milk & Egg............... 15 
Hot Orange Phoephate.....10 Hot Egg Tonic .............- Baus 15 
TOA. FOG conc ec cecees xn ssccinee ~ 10 Hot Peppermint .. . 10 
PHOSPHATES AND PLAIN SODAS 5c¢ 
Lemon Celery Creme De Menthe 
Orange Angoetura Root Beer 
Claret Calieaya Cocs Cola 
Cherry Grape Giogerale 
Strawberry Giager Plezol 
ICE CREAM SODAS, ALL FLAVORS, 10c 
Vanilla ; Cherry Bansos 
Strawberry Pineapple Coffee 
Orange Raepherry. Cleret 
Lemon Chocolate Maple 
FRAPPES AND PARFAITS, 15c 
Strawberry Pineapplerhet Coffee 
Orange Fruit Caramel 
Chocolate Orangerhet 
SUNDAES—(Plain 10c, Whipped Cream 15c) 
Butterscotch Marshmallow Chocolate Mershmsllow 
Dutch Chocolate Plueapple Raepberry 
Cherry Strawberry 
Bitteraweet Maple 
FANCY SUNDAES 
Lindellet 0.0.02... -.12---0-- 16 Neopolitan ................. Sy OM BY OCG ie csccsezczdbocissnstecst ccs ddencst 
Carnation ssecccinc ce: 16 Chocolate Mint 2 - 16 NEWPOFt ..ecccccceeeees 
Happy Thought uae Sierra 20 Cream Pecan ............ Honeywell 
American Besuty .............15 Almoad Nougat .. er Three Grace@ ......... . 20 
Tutti Fruitt® o.oo. 16 Chocolate Nougat ... Bac es 16 
EGG DRINKS 
Egg Chocolate ..............~-.... 15 Ege Phoephate .............--. ~10 Egg Malted Milk.................. 16 
Egg Lemonade .._... 1G EGE Come eee, 15 FrOgted Come «2... 15 , 
Egg Tonic ................-... 16 Egg Mlk Shake... 16 
Egg Angostura ................ 16 Egg Frappe Pe ee 


LINDELL THIRST QUENCHERS 








Tourists’ Delight .............16 Zinasla Punch wwe 15 Plela Lemonade 

Lime Freeze ...........—..~ eevee 15 Grape Cobbler —................ 16 Fruit Lemonade ...... 
Grapeade ..................-- 10 Claret Lemouade ............ . 15 Cherry Cobbler .... 

Miot Cooler .W............. vee 150 Mint Freeze 2020... ncn 15 Limeade ............. 

Claret Panch ..................... 15 Grape Freeze ............. ~ 16 Iced Ceylon Tea sud 
Seltzer Lemonade ............ - 15 Plnoeapple Rickey .............. 16 Lime Julea ........ ue. 10 


Exceleior Spriogs Soterlau Gingerale, Clubs lfc 


SODA SPECIALS 


One half Cantaloupe 15¢ Whole 25¢ 
Fresh Peach Sundae 15g. 
Fresh Raspberry Sundae 15¢ 
Cantaloupe Sundae 207 





LUNCHEONETTE BILL OF FARE, THE LINDELL, LINCOLN, NEB. CARD 7 X 12 INCHES. 
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WINES. 
(French, Vin; German, Wein.) 

The word wine is a German term. When 
used alone it applies to the fermented juice of 
grapes. Other fermented beverages extracted 
from fruit and vegetables are also called wine, 
but the name from which the same is made 
is prefixed, such as Elderberry, Gooseberry, 
ete. 

Wine is made by taking the fruit when thor- 
oughly ripe and the juice extracted by means 
of a press. The product in the fresh state, 
which is called Must is placed in large casks 
to ferment; and after the wine is settled and 
cleared it is drawn from the lees (which is the 
thick muddy sediment separated by fermenta- 
tion) and placed in clean casks in cellars of 
equable temperature, where it is permitted to 
remain for some time and completed for the 
market. 


The art of making and treating wines is a 
profession which requires study and practice. 
There are several comprehensive books written 
on this subject, one of them Thudicum, where 
everything is fully explained; and while it 
may not be necessary for a wine steward to 
know how wine is made and treated I have 
found it a very pleasant study and have ob- 
tained a great deal of valuable information, 
which came in good place on several occasions. 
I shall in a brief sketch endeavor to give my 
own experience in the handling of Native 
American Still Wines, which covers only a very 
small field. Their treatment, however, I find 
is very much the same the world over. In some 
localities, of which California is one, they are 
handled with less danger of loss owing to the 
larger per cent of alcohol contained in them 
than are those of the Middle Eastern States 
and of Enrope. 


In Europe, all large- establishments, both 
public and private, have their well regulated 
wine cellars, which is the pride of the keeper. 
He pays personal attention. To the inn keeper 
it is the most important part of his business. 
When the cellars are extensive he has a man 
(master of the cellar or wine steward) in 
eharge of it. In large wine houses the cellar 
master has a number of assistants who are 
kept busy every day in the year issuing, draw- 
ing and bottling the different kinds of wine. 
In well-to-do families where the owner has a 
small cellar a man comes around at regular in- 
tervals, who looks after the wine, draws and 
bottles what his patron may require until he 
returns. He may have several cellars in charge 
and thereby makes a comfortable living. 


The cellars where wines are kept in the wood 
(barrels or casks) should be located in a place 
where an equable temperature with the least 
possible variation the year round can be main- 
tained, which should be not over 60 degrees 
maximum. Sudden changes are most dangerous 
to wines; even when in bottles this should be 
avoided. New wines, and especially the heavy- 
bodied ones, can stand a higher temperature; 
it is even heneficial to them while new, as it 
has a tendency to hasten maturity. Damp or 
foul air is to be avoided, as it has the effect 
to produce a moldy taste of the wines; for that 
reason the cellar should be perfectly dry and 
well ventilated. The ventilators should be 
either in the ceiling, or, this being mostly im- 
possible, in the walls as near the ceiling as 
possible. The place should be kept scrupulously 
elean and no foreign matter, such as vege- 
tables, kept in the same. 

In the center ard full length of the room or 
cellar there should be a rack made of two tim- 
bers laying parallel about two or two and a 
half feet apart, upon which the barrels are to 
rest. The barrels should lay perfectly level, 
with bung at the top. On the sides of the cel- 
lar should be partitioned shelving, in which the 
hottled wines are kept, each partition being 
numbered or labeled showing what kind of wine 
it contains. These partitions are divided into 
sections, one to contain all the champagnes, 
another Bordeaux, another Burgundy and so 
on, giving each distinct type of wine a section. 


All ales, beers, porters, distilled goods and 
minerals waters should be kept in a separate 
room, as the temperature does not affect them 
so quickly. This latter room is best situated 
So as to answer as an anteroom for the wine 
cellar. In this can also he kept the implements 
and utensils necessary in the cellar, such as 
several syphons (of different sizes) which are 
used to draw the wine from the barrels through 
the hunghole; an assortment of long tapered 
bungs; a bung starter; some bottle racks 
(which are boards with large round holes in 
which the bottles can be placed to drain after 
washing); a corking machine; several fau- 
cets; sulphur; -labels for your bottles, and a 
variety of copper measures and funnels. 


When receiving wine in casks or barrels it 
should be placed in the cellar on the rack 
which should be there for the purpose, as be- 
fore stated; then, after leveling it, wedge- 
shaped blocks should be placed on both sides, 
well propped, so that the barrels rest on them 
instead of the timbers direct. The next thing 
to be done is to remove the bung, which is done 
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with the bung starter (this is a tool like a fiat 
long handled mallet). Several strong blows 
on the stave near the bung will start it. After 
removing, examine as to the condition of the 
wine, and also if the barrel is entirely full; 
if not, take some wine of a similar kind and 
fill clear up, then close up again with a long 
bung, which can be more easily removed at 
future inspections. 

It 1s very important that as long as wine is 
kept in the wood the package should be kept 
full to the bung hole, for if there is any room 
for air it will act on the wine and a white 
scum to rise on the top, which will cause it to 
become sour in a short time. If in bottling 
there should be more than what it takes to fill 
the bottles on hand, the remainder shonld he 
immediately drawn into a smaller barrel or 
keg, so that they are full, always using wines 
of the same kind to refill. Never use water, 
as tt may cause the wine to turn to vinegar. 
Wine should always remain for some time in 
the casks in the same position described above 
before bottling, in order to get over the effect 
of transportation; and then, when it has been 
decided to bottle the same, select if possible a 
elear day, as’ the lees or settling of wine act 
very much like a barometer, slightly rising on 
a stormy day and being settled in clear 
weather. A matter of greatest importance is 
the condition of the barrels, jugs, bottles or 
other vessels in which wine is drawn or kept, 
no barrels in which vinegar has been kept, or 
in which wine has become sour, or barrels in 
which vinegar, acid or mold can be detected, 
shonld be used. Fresh empty whisky or wine 
barrels are the best. 


Cleaning Barrels 


The best method of cleaning barrels is as 
follows: First take about eight or ten gal- 
lons of scalding hot water (soft), adding about 
one ounce of sal-soda, or the fourth of an 
ounce of caustic soda. When dissolved put it 
in the barrels to be cleaned; then drive the 
bung lightly, shake this for about five minutes, 
washing the barrel thoroughly; then let run 
out, then put the same quantity of clean cold 
water in the barrel and rinse in the same man- 
ner. If on discharging this the water is per- 
fectly colorless and no foreign odor remains, 
this will be sufficient; if the contrary is the 
case repeat the rinsing two or three times and 
then fill the barrel with water and let it remain 
for a day, and then, after having emptied the 
same, take a blade of sulphur about three 
inches long and one inch wide for a forty to 
fifty-gallon cask, attach to a wire hook fastened 


to a long bung, light and place it in the bar- 
rel, driving the bung. After having allowed 
enough time for the sulphur to consume, re- 
move the bung, also the charred parts which 
Temain attached to the hook. The barrel is 
then ready for use. The object of sulphur is 
to destroy any possible remaining germs, retard 
premature fermentation and act as a preserva- 
tive in cases where wines are very weak. 


Barrels should be always sulphured after 
being emptied and washed, as it keeps them 
from becoming sour or turning moldy and they 
are ready for immediate use at any time. 


To prepare sulphur blades, put one pound of 
Sulphur in an iron pan and melt over a fire, 
then cut some manilla or brown paper iuto 
strips of one inch wide, and dip them into the 
melted surplur; when well immersed draw them 
out again and let cool. One pound will make 
a sufficient quantity for a long while. 


Cleaning Bottles 


In cleaning bottles use soft warm water with 
a little sal-soda (and glass heads where neces- 
sary), rinse with clean cold water; then place, 
bottom up, on a rack that they may drain thor- 
oughly. When bottling is intended, first in- 
spect your wine; if perfectly clear, set all the 
bottles it is intended to fill in even rows three 
or four deep. Get your corks ready by first 
washing in clean tepid water, as it softens 
them and they are easier to handle with the 
machine. It is well to have about three as- 
sistants in order that the work move rapidly. 
One draws with the syphon, one fills the bottles, 
the other corks, caps and labels them. When 
all is finished the hottles should be placed on 
the sides, inclining toward the cork and re- 
main in that position until they are to be used, 
then they ought to stand up a day or more to 
permit the sediment, if any, to go to the bot- 
tom. 

Wine less than two years ought not to be 
hottled unless for immediate use. Usually 
when bottled too young, a sediment forms on 
the lower side of the bottle; where this inter- 
feres with the serving it should be rebottled 
and if this becomes necessary place the bottle 
m an inclining position with the neck or cork 
up. After being fully settled draw the cork, 
shaking the bottles as little as possible, then 
pour into other clean bottles very carefully so 
as not to disturb the sediment. Wine improves 
more rapidly if well treated while in wood than 
after it is in bottles, though it is best not to 
use it directly after bottling. It should lay 
several months at least after bottling. 
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Blending 

It sometimes happens that an old wine lack- 
ing in quality can be improved by blending 
with another which possesses in abundance that 
which is insufficient in the former; for in- 
stance, a ‘‘weak’’ wine with a ‘‘ heavy-hodied’’ 
containing an ahundance of alcohol; red wines 
lacking in color, with the deep red. Where the 
per cent. of alcohol is not high enough, pure 
grape alcohol may be added. Harsh white 
wines are refined by the use of gelatine and 
adding distilled water. Harsh red wines are 
improved with mild wines of the same hut 
lighter color. A white wine which is too pale 
ean be given the golden color by the use of a 
little caramel, ete. However, blending or doc- 
toring, is not to be encouraged, as only expert 
judges of wine can really tell what may im- 
prove a wine that is not up to requirements, 
and an amateur can too easily make an expen- 
sive blunder. 

If there are several casks of young wine in 
the cellar it should be drawn about twice a 
year—in the spring and fall—and put into 
clean casks, using a syphon or faucet, being 
eareful not to disturh the sediment. By pay- 
ing proper attention to the treatment of them 
the proprietor or manager can lay in a large 
quantity of good new wines and in the course 
of a few years have hetter goods in his cellar 
at a reasonable cost than he can bny already 
bottled, paying proportionately a high price 
for them. Liqueur or sweet wines, such as 
Port, Sherry, Madeira, Malaga, Angelica, etc., 
do not require any of the careful treatment as 
above mentioned, as the abundant quantity of 
alcohol preserves them. 





A Classification of Some of the Most Famous 
Wines, Where Grown and How Made 

Beginning with the sparkling or effervescent 
(Mousseux) wines: This was first made in 
the Province of Champagne, and is said to have 
heen discovered by a Benedictine monk named 
Dom Perignon, chief cellarman of the Abbey 
of Hautvillers, a little village in the prefecture 
of Reims, one of the principal wine prodncing 
districts of Champagne toward the elose of the 
17th century. It was he who first conceived 
the idea of blending or marrying the product 
of one vineyard with that of another; that is, 
he found a great difference in the quality of 
the wines produced; some were light-hodied, 
with abnndant fragrance; others were more 
generous hut possessed very little bouquet. By 
mixing these wines together in certain propor- 
tions, and even adding wines of some previous 


superior vintage, he gave each what was lack- 
ing, and so improved all. It also occurred to 
him that a piece of cork would make a more 
suitable stopper than tow of hemp or flax 
dipped in oil, which was used for that purpose 
up to that time. While experimenting in this 
way he discovered how to make an effervescent 
wine that was delicate and pleasing to the 
taste; aud today no swell repast anywhere in 
the civilized world is complete without spark- 
ling champagne. ; 

The wines of Champagne were recognized 
among the finest known long hefore Dom Perig- 
non’s discovery. As far back as the fifth cen- 
tury, St. Remi, baptiser of Clovis, the first 
Christian king of France, bequeathed to various 
churches the vineyards he owned at Reims and 
Laon, together with the men who attended to 
their cultivation. [Henry Vaizetelly in Facts 
About Champagne. | 

Along in the middle ages champagne, the 
wine of kings and nobles, and so highly prized 
hy them, was a heavy-bodied red wine resem- 
bling the Burgundies, and for many years there 
was quite a sharp tilt among the medical 
fraternity as to the relative merits of the prod- 
ucts of the two provinces of Champagne and 
Burgundy, the faculty of Paris, to whom the 
matter was referred, finally deciding in favor 
of Champagne. 

The best wines ‘grown in Champagne are 
those of the prefecture of Reims and Epernay 
on the hills sloping toward the banks of the 
River Marne. It is said that the inclination 
of these hills, together with the soil, which con- 
sists principally of chalk, clay and sand, are 
most favorable to the growth of fine wine, and 
there is no donbt but what location and soil 
together are the factors to be reckoned with in 
any latitude where wines are raised; as every 
wine grower knows what a great difference there 
is in the quality of the same kind of grapes 
in the same vineyard. 

Effervescent champagne is principally made 
from a black grape, identical with that from 
which red Burgundies are made, and are known 
as Plant doré ‘‘black graped.’’ [Thudicum 
Treatise on Wines.] There are also other suit- 
able varieties, such as the grape known as the 
Meunier, which is of inferior quality, but gives 
abundance in quantity. Only about one-fourth 
of the entire crop of Champagne wines are 
transformed into sparkling wines; the balance 
is made into still wines, mostly red. 

When the season is at hand to gather the 
grapes, great numbers of laborers of both sexes 
are engaged, who, with arm-baskets, proceed 
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to cut them carefully, picking off all bad or 
inferior berries, and when the arm-baskets are 
filled they are carried to the roadway and emp- 
tied into large hampers in which the grapes 
are transported to the presses. This work is 
done with great care to avoid breaking or 
crushing the fruit lefore being pressed, for the 
reason that as soon as the grapes are crushed 
incipient fermentation begins to dissolve the 
coloring matter on the husks of the black 
grapes, and has the effect to give the wine a 
reddish tint. The grapes should be pressed as 
soon as possible after picking, and the time 
for pressing them is not longer than two hours. 
The must so produced is placed in vats and 
allowed to remain for sometime—not exceeding 
one day. This, after being allowed to clear, 
is then drawn into barrels of ordinary size and 
placed into cellars to ferment and is not dis- 
turbed until winter. About the middle of 
December, the wine having become perfectly 
clear, is drawn from the lees. After this, manv- 
facturing houses carry the wine to their ewn 
cellars, where they do the mixing and prepare 
the wine to suit the taste of their patrons, 
which is done by taking different qualities of 
wine in carefully estimated proportions, mix- 
ing them together thoroughly in large vats 
called ‘‘making a cuvée.’’ In these the wine 
is thoroughly stirred with fan-shaped paddles 
and then again put into barrels. Usually about 
four-fifths of the wine from black grapes is 
mixed with one-fifth of white grape wine. 


The expert wine maker must know at this 
time the amount of carbonic acid gas it con- 
tains, as on this depends the strength of effer- 
vescence, which, if too strong, will burst too 
many hottles, or, if too weak, the wine will not 
sparkle. They now have an instrument called 
glucometer, whereby the exact amount of sac- 
eharine is ascertained. If it shows a lack of 
the latter pure sugar candy is added. If an 
excess of sugar is shown, bottling must be de- 
ferred until it has been absorbed through fer- 
mentation. The fineing or clearing is done by 
the use of gelatine dissolved in wine and small 
quantities added in each barrel and thoronghly 
mixed with a kind of paddle which can pass 
through the bunghole. It is during this stage 
of fineing and blending that the wine is really 
made and requires the greatest care to pre- 
vent spoiling. 

After this comes the bottling. Owing to the 
tremendous pressure of the gas generated dur- 
fog fermentation, which ensues after bottling, 
the bottles used for the purpose must be per- 
fectly round and the glass of even thickness. 


They are all tested by an expert and none are 
ever used a second time. very precautiou is 
used in order to keep the percentage of bottles 
bursting during fermentation down as low as 
possible. 


The washing is done mostly by women. They 
use glass beads instead of shot, aud after the 
bottles are clear they «ure again examiued. The 
season for bottling is usually between April 
and August. When the work begins the barrels 
of wine are brought up from the cellar and 
emptied into large vats; from there it flows 
through pipes into reservoirs, to which are con- 
nected a number of faucets or taps, which close 
automatically as soon as the bottle is fnll. 
They are then removed und passed to the men 
who cork them and place an iren fastener 
(called an agrafe), which can be easily re- 
moved when the time comes for disgorging or 
removing the yeast. The bottles are then 
placed in a cellar for future fermentation, dur- 
ing which time there is some loss occasioned 
by the bursting of the bottles; and the men 
working in these cellars when handling the bot- 
tles are obliged to wear wire masks and leather 
gloves to protect them from injury. After 
fermentation ceases the bottles are placed in 
an inclined position, neck down, and are often 
furned, which causes the sediment which hag 
settled on the side of the bottle to deposit 
itself down to the cork. Then the disgorging 
begins, which is done by removing the cork 
and, by expert manipulation, expels the lump 
of yeast and the raising foam carrying all re- 
maining impurities with it, with but little loss 
of wine. The bottles then pass to the finishers, 
who add what liqueur may be required, cork, 
wire and label them. The wine prepared as 
above is perfectly dry (Brut), therc is no per- 
ceptible taste of sugar; and as the taste of 
consumers differ, some desiring more sweet 
than others, the process of liqueuring is re- 
sorted to. This is done by the addition of a 
liqneur prepared of spirits of wine and sugar, 
small quantities of which are added in varying 
proportions to each bottle as desired. In some 
cases the addition of a little spirits of wine 
without sugar is all that is required. This 
done, the bottle passes to the men who do the 
corking, then on to others who attach the 
strings and wire to secure the corks, then to 
others who apply the foil, and finally they pass 
to the labelers. The wine is then ready for 
shipping. 

Champagne is produced in four qualities, 
namely : 

1—Non Mousseux. 
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2—Crement. 

3—Mousseux. 

4—-Grand Mousseux. 

The first, NON MOUSSEUX, is fined, drawn 
into bottles, corked and tied in the usual man- 
ner, hut does not become effervescent; it is the 
original method of making hottled champagne. 

(2) CREMENT is moderately sparkling; 
there is only a slight effervescence when poured 
into the glass. 

(3) MOUSSEUX—This wine when the bot- 
tle is opened projects the cork with an audible 
report and rises gently to the mouth of the 
ibottle. 

(4) GRAND MOUSSEUX projects the cork 
with a loud report and the wine overflows the 
bottle. 


The prices on wines for the market are ac- 
cording to the different grades, which are: 
Ordinary wines, Fine wines and Cahinet wines, 
Pale wines and Reddish wines. By the term 
dry or extra dry (brut) is meant wines to 
which no sweetening has been added and is in 
its natural state. Sec or Grand Sec is used 
for wines which have heen added to with sweet 
liqueur. 


The first man to introduce sparkling cham- 
pagne bearing the manufacturer’s name (he- 
coming immediately a popular wine with the 
French nohility) was the Marquis De Sillery. 
Since then the number of champagne makers 
has constantly increased. Among the older and 
most prominent honses now manufacturing 
cparkling champagnes (the majority of whom 
make hoth natural, intermediate or Grand Sec 
wines), are the following: 

Veuve Cliquot (now Cliquot-Werlé). 

Moet & Chandon. — 

G. H. Mumm & Co. 

Pommery & Greno. 

Deutz & Gelderman. 

Heidsiek & Co. 

Ernest Irroy. 

Ruinart Pere & Fils. 

Perrier Jouet. 

George Goulet. 

Krug & Co. 

Louis Roederer. 

Delheck & Co. 

Dagonet & Fils. 

Bouche Fils & Co. 

Giesler & Co. 

Fisse Thirion & Co. 

Due de Montebello. 

Pol Roger. 

Mercier. 

Binet Fils & Co., and others. 


Most of these are located at Keims, Kpermay, 
Ay, Avize, Mareuil and Rilly. Some of them 
do not ship, but sell to shippers who attach 
their own labels. 

All sparkling wines (of which a variety are 
made in all producing countries of Europe and 
America) are with few exceptions made like 
those of Champagne. In many instances men 
who have learnt in the cellars of Champagne 
are usually imported where an effort is being 
made to make effervescent wines. Some of 
these wines are: 

In France: SPARKLING SAUTERNES, 
made hy E. Normandin & Co., near Bordeaux, 
in a little town of Chateauneuf. 

In the Province of Anjou (the cradle of the 
Plantagenet kings) SPARKLING SAUMUR is 
extensively made. This section ranks next to 
Champagne in importance of making efferves- 
cent wines and they are largely sold as the real 
champagne. 

In Burgundy we find the SPARKLING 
CHAMBERTIN, VOUGEOT, ROMANEE, 
NUITS and VOLNEY. 


In Lower Burgundy the effervescent VIN 
D’ARBANNE is made at Bar Sur Auhe; near 
that place the VIN D’ARBOIS is also made; 
hut the latter wines retain their effervescence 
only a few years. 


In the South of France the SPARKLING 
ST. PERAY is a wine of good reputation. The 
method of making it differs somewhat from 
champagne. The grapes from which these 
wines are made are very sweet and require no 
addition of sugar, which enahles the manufac- 
turers to dispense with some of the operations 
necessary in making champagne, which requires 
fermentation both in the cask and afterwards 
in the bottles. In making Sparkling St. Peray 
only one fermentation is necessary, the must 
being bottled as it comes from the presses. In 
years when the grapes contain too much sugar 
a little dry white wine is added after disgorg- 
ing, which is done the same as in champagne. 
This wine is of a pale golden color and said to 
be of fine flavor. It is said that it is so strong 
In alcohol that one glass of it has an equal 
exhilarating effect of three glasses of cham- 
pagne. This wine improves in keeping a few 
years but finally loses all of its effervescence. 
It is marketed in England, Russia, Belgium, 
Holland and Germany. There is made also a 
wine known as CLARIETTE DE DIE, which 
when newly made is a sweet sparkling wine, but 
loses all of its effervescence in ahout two years. 
At Limonx near the base of the Pyrenees they 
make the SPARKLING BLANQUETTE, which 
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classed with the Saint Peray, but does not com- 
pare with champagne. 

In Germany, on the Rhine, they make success- 
fully sparkling HOCK and MOSELLE very ex- 
tensively, both sweet and dry, the latter find- 
ing much favor in England. 

In Austria-Hungary are made the sparkling 
VOSLAUER, a Riesling champagne aud others. 
It is said that in Austria-Hungary the best 
sparkling wines outside of France are made. 

In Spain, Italy, Greece and Switzerland 
sparkling wines are made with varying success. 

In the United States we have first of all 
SPARKLING CATAWBA, chiefly known 
among which dre: The Cooks Imperial of St. 
Louis, the Great Western of New York, Gold 
Seal of Ohio. 

The sparkling Sonoma of California (in the 
making of which are used grapes of foreign 
origin) is considered by many the finest spark- 
ling wine made in this country and large quan- 
tities of it is shipped to China, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, ete. 

Good champagnes are of a pale straw color, 
but not yellowish. When it is pinkish it indl- 
eates some of the coloring matter was extracted 
from the black grapes in pressing. Dry cham- 
pagne contains about 18 degrees of proof 
spirit, the sweet or liqueured ones contain as 
high as 30 degrees and over. Grand vintages 
do not occur oftener than twice and seldom 
more than once in ten years. Such wines if 
properly kept by laying.down in a cool dry 
cellar will keep on improving for ten to twelve 
years, but after that it will begin to lose its 
effervescence. Fine champagne should never 
be iced in the glass nor iced to the extent that 
they usually are, says Henry Vizetelly in Facts 
and Hints. 

Really fine dry champagne should not be 
chilled below fifty degrees Fahr.; but the 
sweet champagnes can be iced to freezing and 
he most palatable. 





STILL DRY WINES—‘‘FRANCE’’ 

Bordeaux 

The finest still red wines in the world are 
grown in a district in France known as the de- 
partment of Gironde, of which Bordeaux is the 
principal market and port from which it is 
exported. For this reason these wines are 
commonly called Bordeaux wines. The fact 
these wines are so much in demand in foreign 
markets has caused the merchants to send 
agents to many parts of France to buy such 
wines as can be used as a substitute or to blend 
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with the home product; this is the reason’ that 
the annual exportation of Bordeaux wines is 
many times greater than the Gironde can pro- 
duce. 

The Gironde is divided into several prov- 
inces, the principal ones of which are the 
Medoc, Sauternes and: Graves. Of these, the 
Medoc is noted for its excellent red, and Sau- 
ternes and Graves for white wines. 

The vines which principally produce the red 
wines of the Gironde are known as the Caber- 
net Sauvignon, bearing small bluish black fruit. 
The France Cabernet, a small dark berry, and 
the Malbec, a dark bluish berry; the latter pro- 
duces a wine so dark that it is often used in 
mixing white wines, so that many white wines 
are transformed into red. 

The time for making wine in this district be- 
gins in August, when the season is good, but 
more often it does not begin until after the 
middle of September and lasts until October. 

When the time for harvest begins, large num- 
bers of men, women and children gather the 
grapes in a similar way as described in the 
article on champagnes; but after they are de- 
livered at the wagon they are thrown into vats 
and a man stamps them down. When this is 
full the load is taken to the press house, where 
the berries are removed from the stalks and 
trodden on platforms, after which grapes, husk 
and stems are thrown into large vats, where 
they are allowed to ferment from four to six 
days, according to the temperature. The must 
has by this time lost its sweet taste and as- 
sumed that of wine. It is then drawn off and 
placed in casks; after all that flows freely is 
drawn off, the murc is pressed. It should not 
require over three days to fill a cask. This is 
then placed in a moderate cellar to ferment 
and care is taken that what is lost by evapora- 
tion is replenished every three or four days, 
so that the casks are always full. In Decem- 
ber or January the wine is racked for the first 
time, then again in April and the following 
September; after that the wine is drawn twice 
a year until it is bottled, which is usually done 
after the fourth year. 

The wines are classified into first, second, 
third, fourth and fifth growths and bear the 
names of the estates at which they are grown. 


To the first growths belong the following: 
Chateau Margaux 


of Lafitte 
ef Latour 
ee Haut Brion 


They lead all other red Bordeaux wines for 
fineness, bouquet and body. 
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''o the second growths belong: 
Chatean Mouton Rothschild 


© Rouzan Segla 

a Rouzan Gassies 

F Leoville Lascases 
= Leoville Poyferre 
es Leoville Barton 

is Durfurt Vivens 

re Lascombes 

os Gruard Larose Sarget 
2 Gruard Larose 

sae Braune Cartenac 
“ Pichon Longueville 


oe Pichon Longueville Lalande 
ot Dueru Beaueaillou 
Cos d’Estournel 
Chateau Montrose. 
Ainong the third growths are: 
Chateau Becker 


a Ferriere 

= Colon Segur 
os Desmirail 

oe Lagune 

a Palmer 

as Brown 

= Malescot 

sth Giseaurs 
Lagrange 

sa Isson. 


Of the fourth growths J will mention: 
Chateau St. Pierre 


4 Branaire 

es Talbot 

ig Duhart Milon 
Poujet 

os Rochet 


oe Beycheville 

Marquis de Therme. 
The fifth growths: 

Chateau Pontet Canet 

cs Batailley 
Grand Puy Lacoste 
Chateau Lynch Bages 

“ ‘* Moussas 

of Labarde 

oe Manton d’Armailhoeq 

ve Haut Bages 


o Tertre 

as Belgrave 

i Camensae 
Co's Labory 


Chateau Clere Milon 

‘* Craizet Bages 

Contemerle 
and many others comprising the product of 
nearly two hundred vineyards. The system of 
classifying Bordeaux wines is a very old one, 


but was revised by the ‘‘Chambre Sindicale’’ 
of wine brokers in 1855, resulting in as above 
listed, there having been but few changes since 
excepting the addition of new names. 

Other red wines of the Gironde which have 
high rating in the market are the 

St. Emilion ) 

St. Martin de Mazerat 
St. Christophe 

St. Laurent 

St. Hyppolyte 

St. Etienne de Lisse. 

The fine white wines produced in Sauternes 
and Graves are made from white grapes 
known as the Semillons and the Sauvignone. 
The mode of making these wines differs from 
that of the red wines very materially. In the 
first place, the grapes are allowed to hang on 
the vines unti] they are thoroughly ripe and 
begin to show signs of decay of the husk imme- 
diately around the stem. The gatherers then 
eollect them by taking the single berries only, 
such as answer the description. This makes 
several gatherings necessary, until they are all 
collected. The grapes are pressed and the 
must, which is extremely sweet, is placed in 
easks and allowed to ferment in a shed, each 
day’s vintage being kept by itself. The wines 
made from the first collection is ealled head 
Wine, it is the sweetest; the seeond collection 
middle wine, and the third and subsequent col- 
lections the tail wines; they are the driest. 

During fermentation the yeast is not expelled 
from the bunghole but is foreed to the bottom, 
thus retaining more alcohol. / 


The first growths of Santernes and Graves 
white wines are: 
Chateau Yquem 
“ La Tour Blanehe 


om Peyraguney 
= Vigneau 

ae Suduiraut 
Ee Coutet 

re Climens 

a Bayle 

ie Rieussec 

we Rabaut. 


The second growths are: 
Chateau Mirat 
ra Doisy 
Peyxatto 
eS d’Arehe 
=f Filhot 
rS Broustet Nerac 
i Caillou 
pe Sauau 
ee Malle 
Romer 
af Lamothe. 


éé 
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Burgundy 

These wines belong to the finest of France 
and in the middle ages were considered the 
standard table wines of notable people. 
’ Burgundy is situated in the middle east of 
France and is one of the oldest wine growing 
districts in Europe. The principal varieties 
of vines grown are the Pineau and the Gamy; 
these are black grapes from which the red 
Burgundies are made. ‘ihe white grapes are 
Chardeney. The process of making the wine 
is very much like in the Gironde district for 
the red wines. The grapes are crushed and 
fermented in vats and after five or six days 
the wine is drawn off and the murc pressed, 
the whole placed in casks for final fermenta- 
tion in cellars and is not drawn from the lees 
until about February. It requires about four 
years before it is ready for bottling. The 
principal growths of red Burgundies are: 

Romanee Conti (red and white) 

Clos de Vougeot . 

Chambertin (red and white) 

Richebourg 

Musigny 

La Tache 

Clos de Tart 

Nuits St. George 

Beaujolais (red and white) 

Pommard 

Nuits 

Volney 

Beaune 

Aloxe 

Monthelie 

Puligny 

Corton 

Macon (red and white) 

Meursault (red and white) 

Savigny 

Auxey 

Bas 

Santenay—Haut 

Noley 

Cassagne. 

Montrachet and Chablis 
white wines of the district. 

Where, white and red wines are made from 
the same (black) grapes they proceed as in 
champagne, by first pressing the grapes before 
they are vatted for fermentation and the mure 
is placed in the vats afterwards. 


are the leading 





The Wines of the Cotes du Rhone 

This section is along the left border of the 
River Rhone in the department of Drome. The 
wines grown there are of superior quality and 


.-many of them compare favorably with those of 


Bordeaux. The best among them are the red 
and white Hermitage, made from grapes known 
as the ‘‘ Petite Sirrah’’ for red wines, and the 
Raussanne and Marsanne for white wine. The 
Petit Sirrah bears a very sweet, dark violet 
colored grape well packed; the Raussanne and 
Marsanne bear small white grapes. Wine mak- 
ing is done about the same as in Bordeaux. 
The red Hermitage wines are of a very beau- 
tiful color and fine boquet. 
Of the principal growths I will mention: 
RED, Le Greffieux 
La Chantalouette 
‘¢ Les Lands 
‘« Les Burges 
‘¢  Muret 
‘* Le Meal 
‘¢ Beaume 
Les Bessas 
Roucoule 
Guiognieres 
‘* Cote Rotie 
WHITE, Clairette de Die. 
Well-known wines of the Department of 
Isere are: 
RED St. Saom 


&é 


éé 


éé 


La 'Terasse 
< -iet.- Chet 
‘¢ 6St. Verand 
éé Ruy 
‘¢ 6Jarrie 


‘¢  Revention 
WHITE, those of Condrieu. 
The following are made from black grapes 

known as Terret Piecpoule and Grenache: 

Eevee ee Tavel (very dry) 
Lirae (very dry) 
Chusclan (sweet) 
St. Genies (sweet) 
Roquemaure (dry) 


eé éé 

éé éé 

é¢ éé 
RED, Orsan (dry) 

‘¢ St. Laurent des Arabes (dry) 

Another once famous wine adjoining the 
above district is the 

Chateauneuf du Pape. 

It is of intensely deep color, heavy bodied 
with a sweet, slightly bitterish taste. 

On the right side of the Rhone are situated 
the vineyards of St. Peray, where the white 
dry St. Peray is made; as also the sparkling 
wine of the same name, mention of which was 
made in a previous article on champagnes. 





The Wines of the South of France, Compris- 
ing the Departments of Herault, Gard, 
Aude and Pyrenees Orientals 

The wines produced in this section are 
mostly sweet, containing a great deal of aleo- 
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hol, both from nature (the grapes being very 
sweet when ripe) and by the addition of spirits 
at different stages to fortify them against 
spoiling. The grapes grown principally are 
the Grenache noir, producing a large blueish- 
black fruit; Muscat, Maccabeo, Malvoise and 
Rancio, the wines made from these bearing the 
Same namie. 

Dry wine is made from the Carignane. 

Museat wine is made by placing the grapes 
on trays in the sun until they begin to appear 
like raisins; they are then crushed and pressed, 
which gives a must almost like a syrup, which 
is placed in barrels to ferment. The barrels 
are not entirely filled. After fermentation the 
Wine is racked, becoming clear after the second 
year and has a decided muscat boquet. 

In many other instances the wines, such as 
Malvoise, the grapes are handled with the 
greatest care to prevent them from becoming 
bruised, which would cause them to lose munch 
flavor. The must from these is mixed with 
some wine spirits and allowed to ferment. 
After completion the wine is racked and more 
spirits added. A dry Malvoise is made by 
allowing a full fermentation, no spirits added. 

The other sweet or liqueur wines are made 
by placing the must in pans over a fire until 
a scum rises, which is removed. The juice is 
then allowed to cool, afterward put iu barrels 
with the additien of spirits and is racked every 
four weeks for six months, thus preventing 
fermentation. 

‘Still another method is that of making the 
Grenache, where fermentation is suppressed by 
frequent racking, sulphuring the barrels very 
strongly and adding a little spirits at cach 
racking, ne yeast being allowed to remain, the 
wine being racked as soon as any has accumu- 
lated. 


Most noted among the wines grown in this 
section are: 


RED, St. Georges (sweet) 
‘¢ St. Drezery as 
“ “Sta Chevetol , ©° 
‘¢ Vin Rancio af 
‘¢ Picardin (dry) 
St. Gilles, spirituous (dry) 


‘¢ Langlade (sweet) 
‘¢ =F lorac a 

‘<  Costiers as 

‘¢  Uchard es 

‘¢  Jonquieres ns 

‘¢ Vauvert a 

‘¢ Ledenen ee 

‘¢  Reussillon ae 

é t¢ (dry) 


RED Opoul (sweet ) 
‘¢  Salees se 
‘¢  Monnai me 
‘¢ Estargel e 
‘¢ Frontignan ‘ 
‘¢  Rivelsaltes ue 
ic éé (dry) 
‘¢ Malvoise (sweet) 


‘¢ Maceabeo of 


‘¢ Grenache 
RED AND WHITE, Muscat (sweet) 
WHITE, Clairettes 

‘¢  Blanquette de Limoux ‘‘ 

aé é¢ €é (dry) 


éé 


‘*¢ Lunel (sweet) 

Large quantities of the sweet red wines are 
exported as vintage Port. 

The alcoholic strength of the 
growths of wines of France are: 

Bordeaux from 1314 to 17 per cent. proof 
spirit, 

Burgundy (red) of the finer growths contain 
from 19 to 24 per cent. proof spirit; while the 
fine white Burgundy contains from 20 te 30 
per cent. 

Hermitage wines contain from 21 to 25 per 
cent. spirits, 

White St. Peray as high as 27 per cent. 

Some of the wines of the South of France 
contain as low as 10 and from that up to 30 
per cent. of proof spirits. 


different 





Germany 

While the wine growing area of Germany is 
quite small compared with other countries, it 
ranks with the first in the quality of some of 
its white wines produced along the banks of the 
Rhine. They are famous the world over and 
ne high-class wine list is complete without 
either a Steinberger Cabinet, a Johannisberger 
Schloss, or a Mareebrunner. 

The system of raising and making wine here 
is the same as in Bordeaux, and the principal 
vines grown are the Riesling, Traminer, Burger, 
Grosser Reuschling and Rulander. The black 
Burgundy grape Pineau are grown for red 
wine, but very little of the latter is made in 
Germany; they make mostly white wines. 

The principal growths of the section known 
as the Rhinegan are: 

White Steinberger 
‘f  Johannisberger 
Marcobrunner 
Rauenthaler 
Ruedesheimer 
Kiedricher Grafenberg 
Rothenberger 


é¢ 


éé 


éé¢ 


été 


éé 
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White Geisenheimer 
‘¢ Hattenheimer 
Hallgartener Auslese 
Schiersteiner 
‘¢ Winkeler 
Oestricher Auslese 
‘¢ Erbaeher es 
Eibingen 
Eltviller Sonnenberg 
Red Assmamshauser 
Ingelheimer 
Heidelsheimer 
Kreutzberger 
‘¢ Dattenberger 
Walportzheimer 
‘¢  Abrweiler 
‘< Bodendorfer 
At Hoehheim the celebrated wine by that 
name is grown. It was one of the first Rhine 
wines known in England, where they applied 
to it the term Hock, by which all Rhine wines 
are now called, or rather, miscalled. 
The principal wines from Hochheim on the 
Main are the 
White Hochheime 
(¢ Neroberger 
‘¢ Kostheimer 
‘¢ Wickerer 
In the Rhine and Nahe Valley, well known 
growths are the 
White Itzsteiner 
‘«  Sehlossberger 
‘¢ Sceharlachberger 
‘<¢ Kausenberger 
‘< Norheimer 
‘¢ Monzingener 
«¢  Erbenburger 
‘¢ Bosdenheimer 


In the Rhine Hesse section the best known 
wines are: 
White Liebfraumileh 
‘¢ Niersteiner 
‘¢ Laubenheimer 
‘« Nackenheimer 
‘¢ Bodenheimer 
‘¢ Oppenhimer 
The greater part of the above wines appear 
in the market as Niersteiner. 
In Rhine Bavaria they raise the 


White Deidesheimer 
‘¢ Duerxheimer 
‘¢ =6Forster 


‘¢ Koenigsbacher, etc. 
On the Main are the 
Steinwein 
Leistenwein 
Moenehsberger 
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Aschaffenburger 
White Eschendorfer 
‘¢ Holburger 
Homburger 
Hoersteiner 
Karlburger 
Klingenberger and many others, 
The best known Moselle wines are: 
White Bernaeastler doctor 
‘¢ Braunberger 
Piesporter 
Graach 
J osephshofer 
Thiergaertner 
Odelsberger 
Olewig Neuberger 
Zeltinger. 
The Saar Valley produces the 
JKanzemer 
Wiltinger 
Oberemmeler. 
In Baden the following wines are best 
known: 
White Markgraefler 
‘¢ Thringer Auslese 
Clevener 
Klingelberger 
Hubberger 
Kirehberger 
Hiemsberger and 
Red Affenthaler. 
Alsace Loraine: 
White Rappoltsweiler 
‘¢ Hunaweiler 
Osterberger 
Zahnacker 
‘<  Sultzmelt 
‘¢ Chateau Salins 
Longeville, etc. 


¢é¢ 
cé 
c¢ 


ce 


&¢ 
¢¢ 
¢¢ 
cé 
¢é 
é¢ 


é 


4 
¢é 
é¢ 
té 


té 


¢¢ 


¢é¢ 


c¢ 


In this seetion they also make a straw wine, 
in the making of which the grapes are placed 
on straw after gathering them and left there 
until quite dry, almost like raisins, and then 
pressed. This makes a very sweet, but only 
partially fermented wine. 


Auslese wines are made from over ripe 
grapes, the harvesters carefully picking all over 
ripe berries from the bushes and placing them 
in a Separate receptacle as they gather the 
erop. These over ripe berries when pressed 
give a very heavy must similar to that de- 
scribed in making sauterne wines and gives a 
rather sweet liquorous product. 

The Steinberger cabinet wines are made in 
a separate hall from the balance, the main 
presses being in an old chapel of what was 
formerly the Closter Erbach. A short distance 
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from this is the press hall for the cabinet wines, 
and close by is built the so-called cahiuet, a 
cellar or vault above ground in which all the 
fine wines of this vineyard are kept. For this 
reason they are called Cahinet wines. 

The alcoholic strength of the leadiug German 
wines rauge between 15 and 25 degrees of 
proof spirit. 

Wines of Austria 

Wine growing and making is an important 
industry in many parts of Austria, but it is 
owing to the fact that in some instances the 
wines are very poor and wil] not last that most 
of them are consumed at home. In some see- 
tions very good wines are produced, especially 
in the southern part of Austria the red wines 
are so dark and full bodied that when mixed 
with an equal part of water they still have the 
color and strength of ordinary Bordeaux wines, 
while in the less favorable sections they are 
extremely poor, rasping the tongue like the 
roughest cider. ‘‘H. Vigetelly in Wines of the 
World.’’ 

The principal grapes grown are the blue 
Portuguese and are said to have been imported 
from Portugal. The wines grown in Lower 
Austria belong to the better qualities and are 
well known throughout Europe, the leading ones 
of which are: 

Red and white Voslauer 
White Goldeck 
‘* Gumpoldskirchner 
‘¢ Klosterneuhurger 
‘¢ Weidlinger 
‘¢ Nussdorfer 
€€ Grinzinger 
‘*  Perchtolsdorfer 
‘¢ Brunner and 
‘* Riesling. 

Of the ahove varieties the Voslauer is the 
best known. The market for these wines is 
Russia, Turkey, Egypt, Germany and England. 
The general character of Red Voslauer is like 
Bordeaux but stronger and rather more sweet- 
ish, while the white somewhat resembles white 
Burgundy. The white wines are made mostly 
from the Riesling grape and most of the wines 
are ready for bottling after three years. 

Other wines of good quality are: 

White Mailberger 
‘¢ Haugsdorfer 
‘¢ Guntramsdorfer 
‘¢ Enzerdorfer 
‘¢  Strausser 
‘¢  Shiebbs 
Red Matzner 
‘¢ Merkensteiner 


Red Falkensteiner and 

‘¢  Schrattenthaler. 
The principal growths of Styria are first the 

White Lullenberger 
‘¢ Wallershack 
‘* Kaisersberger 
‘¢  Grunauer 
‘¢ 6 Jerusalemer 
‘¢ Radkersburger 
‘¢ Schmitsberger 

‘¢€¢ Rittersberger 
‘¢ Ejichberger and others. 

The above wines are made from the Malvasia 
and Mosler grapes and are rather sweet and 
syrupy, with a fine spirituous flavor. Some of 
the other wines are: 

Red and white Marburger 
Red Gonobitzer. 

The Styrian Schiller wines (so called because 

of having a light red color) are: 
Hochenburger 
Schwanber ger. 

Mr. Vizetelli says there are some two hun- 
dred different kinds of wines grown in Styria, 
which differ in flavor, quality and time of 
ripening. 

The wines of German Tyrol are on the aver- 
age similar to the Bordeaux. I will name the 

Red St. Magdealene 
‘¢  Leitacher 
‘* Hoertenberger 
Red and white Salurner 
White Terlauer 
‘¢  Eppaner 
Kalterer 
Seewein 
‘* Schloss Rametzer 
‘¢ Kuechelberger. 


Italian Tyro] produces large quantities of 
fine red wines from grapes known as the Bur- 
gundy, Cabernet and Portugese ‘‘imported’’ 
and Rassara, Gropello di Revo, Pavana and 
other ‘‘natives.’? Some of the wines of this 
section are the 


Red Isera 
‘¢  Calliand 
S$ Va 
‘¢ Rovereto 


‘¢ Negrara 

‘¢ ~Mezzolombardo 
‘¢ San Michele 
Maizemino. 


The names of some of the Moravian wines 
are: 
White Poleschowitz 
‘¢ Pollau 
‘¢ Bratelsbrunn 
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Wihte Klentnitz 
‘¢ Baumoehl 


‘¢ Rauschenbruch 
‘¢ 6 Sehattau, 
Of Bohemia: 


Red Melnicker. 
Red and white Labin 
ce ee 4 Trogslaver 
Berkowitzer 
White Cerneseker 
‘¢  Trojer 

In Illyria they produce a deep red full bodied 

wine known as Sittersdorfer, others: 
Stadtberger, a Schiller (light red) wine 
Bigama, golden 
St. Cancian, white 

And the Picolit, a thick sweet straw wine, 
the latter is quite a favorite in Turkey and 
Southern Russia, to where it is extensively 
shipped. 

Near Trieste are grown the 

Proseeco, 1eddish yellow straw wine 
Merzaminos, dark red 
Refascos oi ts 
Piantadella ‘* ‘* 

Wines from this section do not grow old, 
most of them being used when less than a year 
old. 

Dalmatia produces some very good wines, 
ranking above the average of Austrian wines. 
The grapes principally grown are mostly of 
Italian origin. Some of them are the Kadarka, 
the Crelenjack, the Plavec and Madrulj. All 
of them dark varieties. Among the white are 
the Vugava and Maraschino, a very sweet grape 
from which a sweet liqueur wine is made by 
that name (but this must not be mistaken for 
the liqueur by that name which is a distillation 
of cherries). 

The Vugava wine is of a bright golden color, 
sweet and spirituous. 

Cerljenacer, color and taste like Malaga 
Madrina, deep red, sweet 

Zlatarizza, rose color 

Rusiviea, deep red, sweet 

Muscat di Rosa, white. 

The latter from the Almissa Muscat grape, 
which gives delightful sweet wine of delicate 
rose scent. The Dalmatian wines are the most 
spirituous of all Austrian wines, in some years 
containing over thirty per cent. of proof spirit, 
the strength of the other wines ranging from 
as low as 12 to as high as 28 per cent. of proof 
spirits. 


€é ¢¢ é¢ 


Hungaria 
The wines of Hungaria have been renowned 
for many centuries. History states that the 


Romans introduced the cultivation of the vine 
about the beginning of the Christian era. Of 
the many excellent varieties produced, the 
Takey and Rust wines are the most famous, 
the former commanding a higher price than any 
other wine in the world. 

Takey wine is made from several kinds of 
grapes, the Furmint or white Hungarian, the 
Weissling, the white Takey and white Malvasia. 
The grapes remain on the vine until they are in 
a shrivelled condition, and when gathered the 
perfectly dried berries are selected and placed 
in tubs with perforated bottoms. The grapes 
exude from their own weight upon each other. 
The drippings pass into a receptacle placed un- 
der the tubs. The liquid so collected contains 
a large amount of sugar. This is called essence. 
It passes through a very slow fermentation and 
contains but little alcohol. It must be very old 
before being ready for market, and is not con- 
sidered fully matured until about thirty years 
old in the barrel. 


Takey Ausbruch is made by adding to the 
must of the plump ripe grape a certain per cent. 
of dry berries. The wine made without any 
addition of dry berries is called ordinary wine; 
and where the grapes are pressed as they come 
from the vineyard (dry and plump together) 
is called natural wine ‘‘Szamorodni.’’ 

The imperial Takey grows at a small town 
named Tarezal and never appears in trade. 

Among the wines of the first class I will men- 
tion: 

Takey, essence, sweet white 

‘¢  Ausbruch, sweet white 

Ruster Ausbruch, sweet white 
Menes Magyarat Ausbruch, sweet, red and white 
Bakacsonyer Bratenwein, white 
Somlauer Bratenwein, white 
Szamorodnyer Bratenwein, white 
Neszeling, table and dessert wines, white 
Villany, like Burgundy, red 
Adelsberger, dinner and dessert wine, red 
Erlauer, light bodied, red 
Szegzardi, table wine, red 
Baraya, dinner wine, red 
Stembruch, dinner wine, white 
Ermellicker, Bratenwein, white 
HKisenberger, dinner, white 
Odenberger, sweetish, white 
Somogy, red and white 
Simonthurn, sweetish, red 
Meneser, Ausbruch ‘‘like Port,’’ red 
Menesch, white 
Magyarater, white 
Karlowitzer, red 
Tetenyer, slightly sweet, deep red 
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and many others. 

The alcoholic strength of Hungarian wines 
averages from 18 to 28 per cent. proof spirits. 
Takey has from 20 to 25 per cent. 


Wines of Spain 

In Spain they do not have cellars in which to 
make and keep wine, but instead they have 
large buildings above ground with doors and 
windows. In these ‘‘Bodegas,’’ as they are 
called, the wine is made and kept until it is 
sold. The wine has no protection from the sud- 
den and sometimes extreme changes of tem- 
perature; it is no wonder, then, that many a 
butt becomes sick and has te be sent to the 
distillery to be turned into alcohol, which is 
the case in that country. 

While wines are grown to a great extent all 
over Spain, the sections where this industry 
forms a most important item in their source of 
revenue are Jerez, Manzanilla, Malaga, Gra- 
nada, Valencia and Terragona. Of these Jerez 
heads the list in producing fine sherries. In 
the other districts named they make, besides 
sherries, also white and red wines, both sweet 
and dry, some of them resembling those of 
Bordeaux. 

Of the principal varieties of grapes from 
which sherry is made are the Mantuo Castel- 
lano, prolific large berries; the Polomino Me- 
dium, green color; the Perruno, small yellow, 
and the greenish white Pedro Jimenez. 

In making wine they first place all the ripe 
grapes in a lagar (which is a trough of wood 
in which the wine is pressed) and dust them 
over with plaster of paris, which has the effect 
to neutralize the acid contained in the grapes. 
After this they are pressed. The weaker musts 
are then sulphured, which is done by filling a 
vat in the top of which is a sieve through which 
the must flows after heing poured into the vat 
by a pump from below; the must flowing 
through the sieve spreads it like a shower and 
causes it to freely absorb the sulphurous acid. 
This is done to prevent the wine from becom- 
ing sour while still imperfectly fermented. 

The barrels in which the must is placed are 
never entirely filled, but there is always a 
vacuum of several gallons. Jn the winter the 
wine is racked from the lees and afterward a 
certain amount of spirits added to each butt, 
the fine wines receiving much less than the 
common ones at this time. To the latter class 
Vin de Color is added, which is a quantity of 


must boiled down to one-fifth its original bulk ° 


in a copper kettle; this makes a brown liquid 
almost the consistency of thin molasses, with 
an unpleasant bitter taste. Quantities of this 


is added until the wine is of the desired color. 


Sherry is naturally a dry wine, but as a 
large per cent. of the export trade demauds 
some sweet and some slightly sweet sherry, 
Dulee is added in various proportions. This 
is a preparation made from the must of over- 
ripe grapes checked in its fermentation by the 
addition of a large quantity of strong spirits 
with cane sugar. 

High elass sherries are seldom shipped out of 
Spain. They use them principally in improv- 
ing the new or more inferior qualities, which 
are exported. 

The fine sherries are made of separately 
selected grapes, which are placed on mats to 
dry in the sun until they become shriveled and 
then pressed. This class of wine is neither sul- 
phured, colored nor sweetened. 

The terms nsed for the different stages of 
the wine is as follows: 

Wine aged 1 year is ‘‘Vin dun Anno’? cr 
‘¢ Annadas. ’’ 

From the 5th to the 8th year it is ‘‘ Fino.’’ 

From the 8th to the 14th year it becomes 
Amontillado. 

From 14th to the 20th year it becomes ‘Olo- 
Yoso. 

They are graded according to quality as fol- 
lows: 

Palma is fine and dry. 

Double Palma: same as above, but more de- 
veloped. 

Treble Palma: the highest grade, best of 
Amontillado. 

Palo Cortado is Oloroso, having developed a 
fine perfume. 

Double Palo Cortado: finer than the above. 

Treble Palo: the finest Oloroso. 

Raya is the third quality. It is in its natural 
state a good dry wine and is mostly prepared 
for exportation to England and America. 

Dos Rayas is a common wine. 

Tres Rayas, very poor, not fit to sell. 

Besides’ sherries other wines of good quality 
are the 

Gold colored Pajerete, full flavored, sweet 

Red Tinto de Rota, natural dry 

‘¢ Malaga, dry and sweet 
Tarragona, like Port 
‘* Val de Penas, dry sub-bitter 
White Val de Penas, sweet 
Red Malmsey, sweet 
‘* Muscat, sweet 
Valencia, sweet, used for Port 
Vin Raucio, dry natural 
Ojo de Gallo, light aromatic 
White Imperial Blanco, light aromatic. 


¢é 
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Aleoholic strength of Spanish wines are: the 
unfortified from 22 to 28 per cent.; others 
with spirits added range from 30 to 37 per 
eent. proof spirits. 

In concluding the subject of Wines of Spain 
it may be well for me to explain the use of the 
term Solera, which we occasionally meet with, 
aS in quoting ‘‘ Private Solera,’’ referring to 
quality. 

After the wine has passed through the stage 
of development, we will say, some of it is 
Palma, donble Palma, Palo or Raya. The 
dealer or merchant separates them; he takes 
the Palma, or, rather, Amontillado, and places 
them with others which he has of the sane 
quality; and the same with all the other classes. 
Now if he has a hundred butts of Amontillado 
and some one buys twenty-five, he draws an 
equal quantity from each of the hnndred butts 
to make up the twenty-five and then goes to the 
nursery, Criadera (the part of the Bodega 
where his wine hes until it shows quality) and 
selects twenty-five butts; or, if he has none 
of his own, then he buys of some other grower, 
some,of the same quality, and proceeds to refill 
the butts from which he has drawn, thus keep- 
ing his Solera intact. They never sell an entire 
butt if it ean be avoided, nor do they empty 
them. This has the effect to destroy the effect 
or individnality of any one year’s vintage, the 
quality of the wine depending entirely on the 
kind and quality of grapes. 





Wines of Portugal 

As in Spain, wine is made and stored ahove 
surface, bnt the buildings are ealled Adegas 
instead of Bodegas. The system of making 
wine is also very much like the Spanish. 

As a wine producing country Portugal holds 
a most interesting place, owing to the famous 
Port which has found its way to the markets 
of the world, England and its colonies heing 
the largest consumers. Port is made hoth 
white and red; the former is mostly shipped 
to northern Enrope, Russia and Seandinavia. 
The red when first made is of a deep color, but 
with age changes to a brownish purple. 

The section known to produce the finest Port 
is the Alto Douro, and comprises the monniain 
slopes bordering on the Douro River. In some 
places the hills on which the vineyards are 
located are so steep that it is necessary for 
men to carry the must, after being extracted, 
to lower and more accessible places in goat 
skins; it is then placed on the backs of don- 
keys, who carry it to such places still farther 
down, where wagons are in waiting to take it 
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to the Adegas. The soil is so poor and so libs: 
tle of it that nothing else could be raised but 
grapes; sometimes even they die for want of 
moisture in warm weather. 

The principal varieties of grapes grown are 
the Alvarelhao, the Bastardo, the Touriga, the 
Gouveio and the Souzao. As stated above the 
general treatment of wines is the same as in 
Spain. The lagares (in which the grapes are 
placed to be erushed by the bare feet of men 
and are left to ferment before extracting) are 
principally of stone about six yards square. 
While it is said that the system of wine mak- 
ing could be improved upon in the Oporto dis- 
trict the fact remains that pure old Port wine 
is known to be one of the most wholesome 
stimnlants for feeble persons. 


Besides Port wines Portugal produces large 
qnantities of other white and red varieties, 
many of them dry similar to Bordeaux, but 
very little of them shipped abroad on their 
own merits, principally because they will not. 
stand travel. I will mention those of 


The Province of Estramadura, the 
White, Lissubon, dry 
‘¢ Muscat Caleavella, sweet 


‘* Bueellas, good table wine. 


‘The country surrounding Lissahon: 
White, Setural 
‘* Terma, light hodied, fruity 
Red, Colares 
‘¢ Barra-a-Barra 
Faro 
‘¢ Lamego 
‘¢  Salarem 
‘¢ Moncaon 
Ruby tint, Monsao, slightly astringent 
Rose, Monsao, tart 
Golden, Monsao, sweet, acidulous 
Be Areas, slightly sweet and acid 
Lamalonga, slight sweet, aromatic 
‘¢  Gouyio, full flavored 
‘¢  Malvasia 
‘¢  Conaifesto 
‘¢ Monriseo 
Topaz, Villa Flor, spirituous, 
both dry and sweet 
Red, Lavardio, dry 
(¢ Azambuja, full bodied, tart, spiritu- 
ous 
Pale, Torres Vedras, soft, sweet 
Ruby, Calvel, balmy perfume 


cé 


aromatic, 


And many others. 

The aleoholie strength of the wines of Por- 
tugal varies from as low as eleven to forty per’ 
cent, proof spirits, 
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Wines of Madeira 

The wines of the island of Madeira are no 
less famous than the Port, and have held their 
prominence for several centuries. The same 
method of wine making is followed there as in 
Portugal, the finest vineyard on the island be- 
longing to the Royal family of that couutry. 
It is a very delightful wine, somewhat re- 
sembling Port, and their color is amber and 
pale red. 

The grapes from which Madeira is made are 
the Malvasia, imported from Candia and 
Cyprus Islands. It is said that they make the 
best wine. Other grapes are the Vidogna, the 
Bagoual, the Museatel and Alicante, all bear- 
ing white fruit. The black are the Batardo, 
the Negramal, the Ferral and the Tinta, all 
but the latter being used in making white wine. 
In former years the custom for improving the 
wine was to ship it as ballast on a long jour- 
ney to warm climates, to the East or West 
Indies, this having the effect to hasten the de- 
velopment of the wine. Such wines would 
then be quoted in the market as Madeira twice 
passed the line; Madeira East India, ete. At 
present they use heated buildings with glass 
roofs, called estufas. The wine is fortified 
with spirits at different stages, without which 
it would be too weak to keep or travel. The 
following are the names best known in trade: 

Bual 
Malvasia 
Sercial 
‘Verdeihe. 

Produced at Cama do Lobos, Campanario, 
San Roque, and Funchal, the latter being the 
principal port. 





Wines of the Canaries 

Formerly a great deal of the wine grown 
there was marketed as Madeira, but now they 
are principally sold as sherries to Central 
America and Brazil. It is on these islands 
where the once famous Sack, a light sweet 
wine, was raised, the expression having been 
taken from Sec or Seeco. 





Wines of Italy 

Next to France, Italy is probably the most 
important wine growing country of Europe and 
some very fine varieties are produced there. 
The system of making wine in most localities 
is similar to that of France and Germany, to 
which large quantities are exported. 

Some very fine wines of Northern Italy are 
those of the district of Piedmont, where they 
are called by the name of the grape from which 


it is made, some of which are: 
Red Barbera, Table wine, dry 
‘¢ Bonarda - ae 


‘¢ 6Fresa “4 es 
‘¢ Gripnolino« “** ne 
‘¢ ~=Doleetto ¢é es 


Wine made from a mixture of grapes is 

called: 
Uvaggio. 

Red Borolo is a heavy full bodied wine of 
excellent quality. 

Red Nebbiolo Secco, dry table wine. 

Lombardy wines, considered of rather poor 
quality. Well known growths from that sec- 
tion are: 

Red Corvino dry 

6¢  Malvasia 

‘¢ Erbametto ‘‘ 

‘¢ Bordagno  ,‘‘ 
White Casalmaggiore, dry 
Red Sassella, dry 

In Venetia we find the following wines en- 

joying a good reputation: 
Red Corvini, dry, rather harsh 
‘¢ Valpolicelio, dry, pleasant table wine 
Red and white Prosecco, dry 
ce «ef Piecolit dolee, sweet 
White Montu 
‘¢  Aleonzo 
Red Vini de Pasto 
‘¢ Cesena 
1. Shor 
‘¢ Rimini. 

The finest wines in Italy are said to be 
grown in Tuscany, some of the best among 
them are: 

Brilliant purple Montepulciano, spirituous 
aromatic, rather sweet 
Red Asti, dry 


‘€ Chianti, dry, delightful table wine 
éé Pomino éé fé éé 

‘¢ Artimino ‘ “ a 

‘«  Carmignano ‘‘ os si 

Red and white Montalcino, dry, delightful 
table wine 


Red Ripa, dry, delightful table wine 
‘* Poggiosecco, sweet 

White Nippozzono, dry 
‘¢  Altomino “ 

Castelruggero ‘ 

In the South of Italy the far-famed 
Red and white Lacryma Christi, sweet 
Red Falerno, rather sweet 

‘* La Cryma Tiberii, rather sweet 

La Cryma di Castellamare 

White Capri bianco, dry like sauterne 
‘f Baja 


é¢ 


é¢ 
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White Furia d’Ischia 
‘* Capo di Miseno 
Falerno Faustiana 
and many other sweet and dry varieties. The 
La Cryma Christi is extensively made into 
sparkling wine and is said to be very popular 
in that country as such. 
In Sicily many good wines are produced of 
which the best known are the 
White Marsala, sweet, like Madeira 
‘<<  Malvasia, sweet 
‘* Moseato di Stramboli 
Red Marsala, dry 


é¢ 


Malmsey 
Amber color Villa Solto, like sherry 
x San Sidero ‘‘ = ¢* 


os Amareno as oe 


Red tawney Mont Matrissa, tonieal flavor 
‘¢ brilliant Santa Venera, soft, pleasant 
Amber, Dacarella, sweet, sharp 
Deep amber Cavallaro, dry 
‘< Albanello, slightly sweet, sharp 
Alcantara, spirituous pungent 
The alcoholic strength of the wines of Italy 
are from 22 to 24 degrees proof spirits in the 
North to as high as 29 to 30 in the South. 


£¢ éé 





Wines of Switzerland 
The best wines in Switzerland are grown at 
Neufchatel; they are the 
Ruby color Cortaillod, dry like Burgundy 
c¢ éé Faverge éé éé éé 


aé té Boudry é¢ éé éé 
éé éé Concise 6é 6é éé 
$é éé Colombier bé éé éé 


From the Canton of Vaud the 
White Deselay, fine, strong, aromatic 
‘* $t. Saphorin, dry 
‘<  Chebres, ae 
‘¢ La Cote, os 
Among other rich wines are the 
Red St. Prex, dry, highly spirituous 
éé 


és Salvaquin éé é¢ 

‘¢  Gringet 

Gold colored Aigle, dry, sub acidulous 
agreeable 

Gold colored Yvorne, dry, sub acidulous 
agreeable 


Gold colored Glacier, rich liqueur wine 


Red Visp, dry, full bodied 

ce Baillio cé éé ce 

‘¢  Oberlander, dry 

‘¢  Costamser, ne 
White Completer os 

‘* Sieblingener ‘‘ 

Red Hallauer es 

‘¢ Karthauser _ 
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and others. The system of wine making is the 
same as in France and Germany. The alcoholic 
strength of Swiss wines ranges from 10 to 25 
per cent. proof spirits. 





Wines of Greece 

Greece occupies a most imteresting place 
amoug wine growing countries. In most in- 
stances the cellars are level with the grouad, 
like in Spain, but the French system of wine 
making is most general. Owing to the semi- 
ropical climate great care is required to pre- 
vent formation of acetie acid. The white grapes 
must be pressed as rapidly as possible; and in 
making red wines the skins must be kept under 
the surface of the must, and, as far as possible, 
the air excluded. 

Resin is applied to all wine made for home 
use. It is said that this is done to make the 
Wine a protective against malaria fever; but 
the wines for export are unresined, especially 
those grown in the Islands Santorin, Cepha- 
Jonia, Zante and the peninsula of Morea. I 
will mention some of the best known and most 
favored varieties: 

St. Elie, pale, original flavor resembling 

somewhat fine Amontillado 

Hymettus, rich ruby color, Burgundy flavor 

Hymettus, white, ruby color, like Sauterne 

Noussa, red, ruby color, dry fruity 

Kephisia, red and white, decided boqnet, 

delicate and dry 

Patras, color and flavor like fine Port 

Patras, white like Rhine wine 

Mavrodaphne, a liqueur wine 

Come, pale red, sweetish 

Santorin, red, becomes topaz with age 

Night wine, a poetical turn for St. Elie 

Sauto wine, delicious museat made from 

partly dried grapes like straw wine; 
made in purple and white 

La Cryma Christi, delicious, sweet like wine 

of same name in Italy. 

The alcoholic strength of the wines from 
Greece ranges from 15 to 26 degrees proof 
spirits. 

Excellent sparkling wines are also made in 
that country. 


Wines of Russia 

The wine production of Russia is very lim- 
ited and is eonfined to the southern part, along 
the Black Sea; though it is said that in Cau- 
casia wine has been produced for ages past 
and that the wines of Europe have their origin 
there. The best wine is produced in Crimea. 
The liqueur-wines are of a delicious taste and 
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boquet, and the red dry wines of a beautiful 
color and all contain a high per cent. of al- 
cohol. 

Sparkling wines like champagne are also 
made. 

Vines principally grown there now are from 
Bordeaux, Burgundy, the Rhine, Austria and 
Hungaria. 

The wines are named after the grape from 
which they are produced, like Sauterne, Bur- 
gundy, Riesling, Tokay, ete. The aleoholic 
strength of Russian wines averages from 14 
to 25 per cent. of proof spirits. As a rule they 
do not fortify wines in that section. 





Wines of Turkey and Roumania 

Roumania produces some very good wines on 
the southern slopes of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, resembling in quality the Hungarian and 
Southern Austrian products, being mostly 
white, of good reputation for delicacy of flavor 
and boquet. 

Best known varieties: 

White Croznovano 

Red Vigue de Monsieur 

‘¢  Jassy-Nicorestic 

Dealu] Mare, Tohanic Scharata and others. 

Although the Koran prohibits the use of 
wine, there is nevertheless considerable pro- 
duced in Turkey, its climate being most favor- 
ably suited for wine making, and before Mo- 
hammedanism took possession of the country 
centuries ago, in fact about the beginning of 
the Christian Era, the Romans derived large 
quantities of their best wines from what is now 
Turkey, especially the Islands of Cyprus, Crete 
or Candia and Malta. 

But very little of the wines made there reach 
the outside market. One reason for this is that 
in the making of wine they have the custom 
of coating their wine vessels with resin, and 
also add mastic and turpentine to the must, 
which they claim is preventative against lung 
troubles; this gives it a most disagreeable 
flavor and a foreigner would consider it unfit 
to drink. This apples principally to conti- 
uental Turkey. 

Some of the wines produced on the Islands 
are quite pleasant. The industry is confined 
principally to the Christian population. The 
old-fashioned coned-shaped vessel is still used, 
which is partially buried in the ground. 

In Candia is where the wines extolled by 
ancient historians, Diodorus and others, are 
grown. Some of them are: 

Topaz, colored Passum, sweet 
eA Pramnian Malvasia, sweet 


Fine Malmseys and Muscat wines are also 
grown on this Island. 

On the Island of Rhodes grows the wine 
which was much favored by Byron, called 
Samian. It is a muscat. On Seiv grows the 
wine which Pliny praised over eighteen cen- 
turies ago. The wines grown near Smyrna and 
Jerusalem very much resemble rich Muscadines. 

From Mt. Lebanon comes the 

Red Vin doux Rosu, sweet rose tinted 
Vino d’Oro, bright dry wine. 





The Wines of Persia 

The wines best known in ancient times in 
Persia were of Ariana, Bactriana, Hycrania 
and Margiana, grown on the slopes south of 
the Caspian. But the best there at the present 
time are those of Shiraz and Ferdistan. The 
wines in that country are made in amphoral- 
shaped vases holding a little more than a hoags- 
head, glazed both in and outside, and are cov- 
ered with mutton tallow. When ready for use 
ft is put in large glass flasks, using wax and 
pressed cotton instead of a cork for a stopper. 
The wine dealers often mix Raki and saffron 
or extract of hemp to make it more quickly 
intoxicating; they also perfume the wine. 

The best known wines of Persia are: 

Red and white Shiraz, sweet 
ce 4g 44 Ferdistan, sweet 

Haneadan, sweet 
Tabris 
Teher and 
Kasbin. 


4 é¢ ¢¢ 
C¢ eé ¢é 
¢¢ $é ¢é 
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Wines of Africa 

It is said that before the advent of the 
Mohammedan religion wine was extensively 
produced along the entire North coast of 
Africa, but since theu and up to the time that 
france began colonizing Algiers and Tunis, the 
industry was entirely destroyed. Now, how- 
ever, the French are raising considerable quan- 
tities of gocd wines, principally from vines 
brought there from the South of France, the 
product resembling that of the mother country. 

In Morocco what little wine is made is done 
principally by Jews. They apply the system 
similar to that of Southern Spain, Grapes are 
said to grow larger and sweeter there than 
most anywhere else. The wine is kept in large 
jars or vases and in goat skins. 

In ancient times the Nile Valley produced 
large quantities of wine, considerable of which 
was shipped to Rome. They were those of 
Arsinoe, Mendas, Koptos and Mareotis; hut 
since the reign of Islam only grapes and raisins 
ere raised. 
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In Cape of Good Hope some very good wines 
are made. The industry began almost with the 
colonization under the Dutch, abont the year 
1650. They imported from different European 
countries the finest vines as well as expert 
vintners; the result was that for many years 
the Cape wines which found their way to the 
markets in Europe were munch sought and 
brought good prices; but of late years, owing 
to large production and changes in English 
tariff laws, prices have fallen to a noimal 
value. The principal wines produced are 
Sherry, Port, Madeira, Frontignae (so called 
for the reason the same class grape used and 
a similar method pursued in the making as in 
the countries from which the vine was 
brought); also large quantities of Cape Hock 
is made. But the most renowned from that 
section are the red and white Constantia, a 
sweet liqueur wime, and the Pontac, fruity and 
dry. 

Wines of Australia 

Vine culture in Australia is of comparatively 
recent date. Until the year 1840 the industry 
was not known there. At that time, however, 
vines were imported from France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal and of the best from 
other wine producing countries, by the colonies, 
namely: Victoria, New South Wales, Queens- 
land, Sonth and West Australia. Since then 
the industry has grown rapidly and with grati- 
fying results. The wines made there are of 
superior quality and many of them have gained 
considerable recognition of importance in Euro- 
pean markets. Red and white, dry and swect 
liqueur, as well as some sparkling varieties, are 
produced which are in most instances named 
after the vine or the locality from which they 
were imported. 

The wines most favorably spoken of are the 

Red Glenpora, dry 
‘¢ Hermitage, dry like wine of same 
name in France like Medoc 
‘¢ Cabernet, dry 
‘¢ Burgundy, dry 
‘¢ Irrewang, dry 
‘¢ Kapunda, resembling young port 
‘¢ Yering, dry delicate 
‘¢ Sunbury, dry delicate 
‘¢ Matavo, dry like port. 
Tawney red Beaumont, soft, sweet, spiritu- 
ous 
Tawney ted Tintara, strong alcoholic 
White Riesling, dry like Rhine wine 
Rich golden Pedro Jimenez, dry, pleasant 
Light golden Temprano, dry, soft 


White Highercombe, dry, sub acid 

‘« Auldana, dry, like Rhine wine 
Carwarra, dry, like Sauterne 
Museat, 

The average alcoholic strength of Australian 
Wines ranges from 16 to 28 per cent. proof 
spirits. 


éé 


éé 





WINES OF AMERICA 

Regarding the raising and waking of wine 
in this country, it has been found, after many 
efforts, that European yines will not thrive 
east of the Rocky Mountains; consequently all 
grapes for wine making are native varieties 
fonnd growing wild in various sections of the 
eountry, which have been improved by culti- 
vation and hybridizing with foreign species. 

It is said that wine was made in this country 
by Spanish settlers in Florida as early as 1565 
from a native grape found in that section. But 
the first attempt to establish a vineyard was 
in the Colony of Virginia, about the year 1620, 
with vines and skilled growers from Europe. 
For a while it seemed as if their lahors would 
he rewarded with success. Subsequent failure 
of the undertaking caused the promoters to 
accuse the growers of ruining the vines; but 
in later trials it was made evident that Euro- 
pean vines can not he cultivated, except on 
the Pacifie slope. The prevalence of the phyl- 
loxera east of the Rockies caused every attempt 
to fail. 

Wm. Penn made many attempts in Penusyl- 
vania; Swiss colonists tried in Kentucky and 
Indiana; the Freuch in Tennessee, Ohio and 
Alabama. After failure in all of these very 
little was attempted nntil about 1826, when 
attention was called to the Catawba vine in 
Virginia, which was derived from the Northern 
Fox grape (Vitis Labrusca), one of the numer- 
ous species of vines growing wild, the most 
important of which is the Vitis Vinifera and 
grows in the old world from 55 degrees North 
to 40 degrees South latitnde, and from which 
are derived the European varieties; in reality 
said to be a native of Turkey, Tartary, Greece, 
Persia and as far East as the Himalayas. There 
are instanees in which the vine has attained 
trunks nearly three feet in thickness in warm 
climate. In this country the conditions are 
not so favorable except in California. 

While many varieties are obtained from the 
propagation from seeds, the original varieties 
ean only be perpetuated by grafting, cuttings, 
layers, or inoculation. 

Wild species are most abundant in this coun- 
try, the greatest number being in Texas; but 
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the Ailantic States are said to have more useful 
oues than any other part of the world, four 
of the eight varieties found in that section hav- 
ing given rise to valuable vines. 

From the Vitis Labrusca, above referred to, 
which was found growing along the New Eng- 
sand eoast from Maine through the Atlantic 
states to Tennessee, and from Japan to the 
Himalayas in Asia, producing a large purple 
black berry with a musty or foxy flavor, are 
derived the Catawba, Concord, Isabella, Hors- 
ford, Cliuton ard many others. There is a be- 
lief that an Asiatic hybrid between the Vitis 
Labrusca and the Titis Rotundifolia was the 
original Vitis Vinifera. 

Vitis Bicolor, the blue or winter grape found 
from New York to Wisconsin and southward; it 
has a sky blue color and is smaller than the 
Labrusea. 

Vitis Aestivalis, ‘‘summer grape’’ also 
‘chicken grape’’ found growing in Virginia 
and south to Texas; small pale blue berries. 
From it was derived the Delaware, the Cyn- 
thiana and Norton’s Virginia; the latter two 
are the most promising wine grapes east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Vitis Riparia or ‘‘river grape’’ found all 
through the north from Canada to Colorado. 
The vines from this species are known to be 
proof against the ravages of the phylloxera. 
In view of this, large quantities have been 
shipped to France for stock on which to graft 
the finer wine producing varieties of the [itis 
Vinifera. 

The North Atlantic species Vitis Cordifolia, 
known commonly as the ‘‘frost,’’ ‘‘chicken’’ 
or ‘‘possum’’ grape, grows from New York to 
Towa, south to Gulf of Mexico; produces small 
blackish fruit. 

Vitis Rotundifolia or ‘‘Muscadine’’ of the 
South, known also as the ‘‘ Bullace’’ grape, the 
source of the Scuppernong, is the largest fruited 
species in this country. It is found growing 
from Virginia to Texas and from Japan to the 
Himalayas. 

Other distinct species in this country are 
found to be local, such as the Vitis Californica, 
known as the ‘‘ Vaumee’’ of the Indians, has 
large clusters; purple, rather pleasant fruit. 

Vitis Caudicaus is the Mustang grape of 
Texas. 

Vitis Arizonica, the canon grape of Arizona. 

Vitis Cartbaea, the grape found in West 
Indies and Eastern Mexico; also known ag 
water withe. 

Vitis Blaucon of the Sierra Madres in Mexico 
and Centra] America, and many others which it 


will hardly be of interest to mention. 

Experiments have been made with all the 
foregoing species by hybridizing, with a view 
of thereby obtaining vines suitable for wine 
making and for table grapes, with good results 
in many instances. Especially in the past fif- 
teen years has great progress been made in dis- 
covering grapes which prove. desirable for both 
purposes. I will mention some of the most 
productive varieties suitable for wine making 
and for table use. 

From THE LABRUSCA, we have: 

THE CATAWBA: an abundant and reliable 
bearer; fruit of medium size, round and of a 
dark purple color; both good for wine making 
and a popular table grape; keeps well. When 
well packed they will keep until the latter part 
of January. 

THE CONCORD: large well packed bunches 
of bluish black fruit, very extensively used for 
the table; they are today our most delicious 
grape for eating. 

The COLRAIN: very sweet and light green 
with delicate bloom when ripe; has but one 
seed; not much known as a table grape but con- 
sidered a good wine maker. 

The DIAMOND: a large white grape about 
the size of the Concord; very juicy and free 
from foxiness. 

The EATON: like the Concord but less 
sweet and not so foxy. 

EARLY VICTOR: large white and juicy; 
fine eating grape and ripens quite early. 

The GREEN MOUNTAIN: found in the 
Green Mountains of Vermont. Said to more 
nearly resemble the Vinifera species than any 
other native variety. It bears medium sized 
fruit, well filled bunches, greenish white when 
ripe; is very early, rather sweet and tender 
and free from foxiness. 

The HAYES: medium sized, full bunches, 
greenish white when ripe, of fine flavor; good 
for the table. 

HORSFORD: like the Concord, but ripens a 
little earlier. — 

The JUMBO: a large blueish black variety, 
bearing heavy bunches, being earlier than the 
Concord; pleasant eating and is therefore very 
popular in the New York market. 

The KEYSTONE: large bunches and eom- 
pact berries about the size and color of Con- 
cord, but skin more tough and keeps much bet- 
ter. It is said in coo] temperature it will keep 
until Jatter part of February. 


The MILLS: a very large compact bunch, 


round large black berry with blueish bloom; 
fruit firm and juicy, adheres well to the stem, 
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ripens later than Concord and keeps well. 

NIAGARA: good sized compact bunches, 
fruit medium sized, white, rather sweet, pleas- 
ant flavor; good for the table but does not keep 
well. 

The OSWEGO: large black tender fruit; 
keeps and looks better than the Concord. 

The ULSTER PROLIFIC: medium sized 
bunches with fruit somewhat smaller than Con- 
cord; very sweet; good table grape and keeps 
well, 

The VERGENNES: medium sized bunch, 
large black fruit, ripens quite late and is there- 
fore desirable for market. It ships well. 

WILLIE: large showy fruit, black, with 
thick skin; an excellent grape for wine making. 

From VITIS AESTIVALIS: 

The NORTON ’S VIRGINIA: large bunches 
of compact fruit; small blueish black berries 
which are very sweet and pleasant; ripen quite 
late but adhere well to the stem; yield abun- 
dantly. 

CYNTHIANA: like Norton’s Virginia both 
in appearance and productiveness, but ripen‘a 
little earlier. 

DELAWARE: small compact bunches of 
reddish purple fruit; berries rather small but 
are a most delicious table grape; they keep 
and ship well. 

OZARK: large compact bunches with good 
sized black berries of rich taste; considered an 
excellent wine and table grape; ripens quite 
late and keeps well. 


From ROTUNDIFOLIA: 

The SCUPPERNONG: this vine cannot be 
successfully grown north of 35 degrees parallel 
of latitude. I am told that it is most produc- 
tive when trained as for an arbor, and indeed 
it is the only way that I have seen it grow, 
each vine covering some fifty square yards over 
wooden frame work. It has numerous small 
branches, seldom having more than five large 
greenish white berries to a bunch. When ripe 
they spread large sheets of cloth or canvas, 
while with long poles the vines are lightly 
beaten from above, which causes the ripe ber- 
ries to drop into the sheets; afterwards the ber- 
ries are run through a kind of fan—a machine 
which blows away all leaves and dead wood 
found plentifully mixed with the berries by the 
peculiar process of gathering, and which must 
be removed before pressing. While these grapes 
are of a real pleasant taste and make good 
wine they cannot be used for the table because 
of the small bunches. 

Other hybrid vines which are well known in 
some localities are: 


MOORE’S EARLY: 
Several weeks earlier. 

LADY GRAPE: white, a little larger than 
the Concord and ripens about ten days earlier. 
It has a rich sweet taste; is a good table grape. 

POCKLINGTON: a very large white grape; 
it is hardy, a fairly good table fruit and ships 
well, 

EMPIRE STATE: very much favored in the 
Kast. It has large handsome bunch, berries of 
medium size, white, with a rich sweet taste; 
ships well. 

There are a great many other varieties, some 
of them old and well known; to mention them 
all would require too much space and be of but 
little interest. 


like the Concord, but 


* x * 


The method of wine making in this country 
is exactly as in France and Germany for dry, 
still and sparkling wines; and the Spanish sys- 
tem is adopted in making such wines as reseni- 
ble sherry and port, and for liqueur wines. 

In many instances the name under which a 
native wine is placed on the market is the same 
as the vines from which the same has been pro- 
duced, as Catawba, Norton’s Virginia, Concord, 
Scuppernong, etc.; but more often they are 
sold under a foreign label of some wine to 
which it may bear a slight resemblance, as St. 
Julienne, Medoc, Pontet Canet, Burgundy, 
Derkheimer, Port, Sherry, ete. 

It does seem that if any wine made in this 
country is of a quality which merits it being 
sold as similar to some foreign growth, it is 
surely worthy of having a name of its own, 
original with the surroundings where it is 
produced. 

* * * 

States where wine is extensively made are: 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arkansas and Missouri. Of these New York 
State has probably made the greatest progress 
within the past twenty years. Mr. Bauder, of 
the Pleasant Valley Wine Company of Rheims 
Station, New York, says: ‘‘The advance in 
American wines during the last twenty years 
has been marvelous. A number of new varieties 
of grapes have been developed and old varieties 
discarded. The great complaint against Amer- 
ican wines, on account of what they call foxi- 
ness, has largely disappeared, from the fact 
that, as we have improved the vine and the 
soil becoming older, much of the roughness is 
eliminated; and I venture the assertion that 
when our vineyards have become as old in 
cultivation as those in France our grapes will 
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be equally as good and perhaps some of therm 
better. ’’ 
* x * 

Continuing, Mr. Bander says: ‘‘Our spar- 
kling wines are in aljl essential things a well 
made American champagne; and I venture the 
assertion that, had we started to make cham- 
pagne two hundred years ago our wine would 
enjoy the preference which that of France does 
today. 

‘*Production and sales have increased five- 
fold in the past twenty years and we find 
American wines growing more in demand every 
year.’’ 

In CENTRAL NEW YORK, where the 
Pleasant Valley Wine Co., The Urbana Wine 
Co., and a number of others have their vine- 
yards, about ten thousand acres are devoted to 
the raising of grapes. The varieties grown are 
Concord, Catawba, Delaware, Isabella, Niagara, 
Norton’s, Moore’s Diamond, Ionia, Diana and 
a number of others. The Concord and Catawba 
form the bulk of the market or table grapes. 

A large per cent of the finer varieties form 
the basis for the champagne couveé. Two 
hundred thousand gallons, or about one million 
bottles, are annually made into sparkling wine; 
the balance of the grapes are made into still 
wines, which are: 

Catawba, white, dry 
Catawha, rose tint, sweet 
Concord, red, sweet like port 
Sherry, white, dry and sweet 

The CHAUTAUQUA gpyrape belt is a strip of 
land in the extreme Northwestern part of the 
state, near Lake Erie; in this section grapes, 
mostly Concord, are raised for the market; and 
it is said that the Concord obtains a richer 
flavor in the Chautauqua grape belt than any- 
where else in the country. The annual produc- 
tion amounts to from 40,000 to 50,000 tons, 
they having shipped as many as 3,500 car loads 
in one season. 

Grapes are extensively raised in the HUD- 
SON RIVER VALLEY, consisting of such 
varieties as Concord, Catawba, Empire State, 
Red Ulster, Elvira, Niagara, Delaware and 
others, nearly all of which are shipped to 
market. 

The next state of importance is OHIO, along 
the coast of Lake Erie, including several 
islands. Varieties finding most favor are the 
Lady Grape, Martha, Worden (which is like 
the Concord), the Catawba, Moore’s Early, 
Lady Washington, Pocklington, Delaware, Con- 
eord and others. 

White and red dry wine and sparkling wine 


are extensively made. A large per cent of 
Catawba grown are made into sparkling wine 
in Sandusky, Cincinnati and St. Louis, Mo. 
The dry Catawba, made in NORTHERN OHIO 
and adjacent islands in Lake Erie, is the best 
white wine produced in this country, comparing 
very favorably with the better class of Rhine 
wines, The black grapes are extensively made 
into clarets and sweet wines, the latter sold as 
native port. 

MISSOURI: The principal sections of this 
state where vineyards are planted for wine 
making are Herman, Augusta, Blufton, Boone- 
ville, on the banks of the Missouri River, and 
of late years grapes are beginning to be ex- 
tensively grown in the south and southwestern 
parts of the state. 

Until about twenty years ago Concord and 
Catawba were among favored vines and were 
largely planted in many vineyards, but it wag 
found that they were not suited to that locality, 
and while they are still represented more re- 
sistant vines have in most places taken their 
places. Norton’s Virginia, Cynthiana, Dela- 
ware, Herbemont (of large compact bunches 
haying small deep purple berries with a de- 
licious sweet taste), and a large number of 
hybrids derived from Texas and native Mis- 
souri vines compose the main stock. 

Most of the grapes are used for wine making, 
of which a great deal is made, and some of 
which is of excellent quality, especially that 
made from the Norton and Cynthiana, resem- 
bling in every respect a first rate Red burgundy, 
a sample of the latter having been exhibited 
at the World’s Fair, Chicago, under the name 
of Black Rose and received first prize among 
American red wines. 

Wines of Missouri production are: 

Red Concord (claret) dry 


White ‘‘ fd 
ne Catawba as 
Rose - sweet 


White Herbemont, dry like Mauzanilla 
‘¢ Delaware, dry like Rhine wine 
Red Norton’s ) (Black Rose) 
‘* Cynthiana {dry like Burgundy. 
Also wines resembling port and sherry. 
Sparkling Wines are made in Herman and 
in St. Louis, the latter, from the Catawba 
grown in Ohio, known as Cook’s Imperial. 


In NORTH CAROLINA, VIRGINIA, TEN- 
NESSEE and ARKANSAS a very pleasant 
white wine is made from the Scuppernong, 
which has some resemblance to dry Catawba. 
In MISSISSIPPI, TEXAS, KANSAS, MICHI- 
GAN, INDIANA and ILLINOIS some grapes 
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are raised for the market. NEW MEXICO 
also raises grapes for the market. In this 
territory as well as in parts of Arizona, Euro- 
pean vines are successfully grown. 


CALIFORNIA: In this state we find that 
the European vine is grown successfully and 
but few American vines are planted. 

Over two hundred years ago the vine was 
planted by Spanish monks in the section wiere 
now are Los Angeles and San Diego. The va- 
rieties brought over by them are still eulti- 
vated in old Mission Valley and country sur- 
rounding San Diego, where they are known as 
Mission grapes. Of late years, however, the 
phylloxera has been very destructive, and so 
far the only remedy has been to graft the 
European varieties on native or resistant stocks. 

The vines most favored for wine making are: 

For RED WINE: 

‘Cabernet Sauvignon’’ or ‘‘Cabernet,’’ 
small black berries and bunches, juicy and 
sweet; the wine from it being very robnst is 
often used for blending and improving milder 
varieties. 

‘*Cabernet Frane’’ very much resembling 
the Sauvignon, but inferior. 

‘*Beclan’’ small clusters but compact; berry 
small, black, thick skinned, makes a very choice 
red wine. 

‘* Valdepenas,’’ Spanish, makes a fine full- 
bodied claret of a high character. 

‘*Petit Syrah,’’ large clusters, berries of 
medium size, makes a choice red wine. 

They have also ‘‘The Gamay,’’ ‘‘The Pinot 
Noir,’’ and many others, including ‘‘The Zin- 
fandel.’’ The latter is by far the most pro- 
ductive and is therefore planted to a very 
great extent in most of the vineyards. When 
properly handled it will make one of the most 
desirable red wines grown in this country, 

For WHITE WINE. 

‘*The Melon Blanc,’’ the same from which 
white Burgundy is made in [rance. 

‘*Cadillac,’’? small white berry of medium 
bunches, very sweet; its high flavor makes it 
valuable for blending. 

‘*Semillion,’’ the same as from which Haunt 
Santerne and Chat Yquem are made of in 
France. 

‘*Sauvignon Blanc,’’ similar to the above. 

‘*Reisling,’’ same as from which fine Rhine 
wines are made. 

‘*Savignon Verte,’’ ‘‘Orleans Riesling,’’ 
‘* Verte Longue,’’ ‘‘Folle Blanche,’’ and many 
others, including some of the most successfully 
grown grapes from all parts of the wine grow- 
ing sections of Europe. 


For SHERRY: 

‘*The Palomina’’ from Spain is most popu- 
lar; it is very prolific, makes a fine dry wine of 
good flavor. 

‘*Formit,’? same as from which fine Hun- 
garian white wines are made. 

‘‘Sultana,’’ a delicate white seedless grape 
from which also the seedless raisins are pro- 
duced. 

Other white varieties, some of which are used 
in making sweet wines, are the ‘‘Clairette 
Blanche,’’ ‘‘ Museat de Frontignan,’’ ‘‘ White 
Elben,’’ also some varieties of American origin. 

The foregoing is only a partial list of wine 
producing vines. I mentioned the varieties 
planted for that purpose only. While these 
would also be the best for the market they 
will not stand shipping. For this purpose 
different kinds are. grown which are firmer and 
can be sent to most any part of the world. Il 
have no doubt but that nearly every hotel man 
in the country knows some if not all of these 
varieties, as at certain times of the year one 
can find them for sale by the fruit dealers. 

The most favored of these is the ‘‘ Tokay’’; 
it has very large bunches of pale red color, 
large oblong berries, qnite firm, and is alto- 
gether of an attractive appearance. 

‘*Black Cornuchon’’ has large bunches, the 
berries large, bluish black with lighter spots, 
ripens quite late. 

‘‘Emperor,’’ has long loose bunches, large 
oblong berries of purple black color, ripens 
very late. 

‘¢White Cornichon,’’ large loose clusters with 
oblong yellow berries, ripens late. 

‘¢Malaga,’’ large bunches, berries long, oval, 
yellow, ripens early. 

‘*Black Ferbara,’’ medium sized cluster, 
herry round, black with a blue bloom, 

‘¢The Sultana,’’ described above, ‘‘The 
Black Damasens,’’ ‘‘ The Black Moroceo,’’ and 
‘«\Museat,’’ the latter a good shipping grape is 
also used in making Sweet Aluscat and An- 
gelica wine, and is one of the best raisin 
grapes; it has long loose clusters and large 
yellow berries, is very sweet and has a promi- 
nent flavor. 

The principal wine producing districts of this 
state are: 

In the southern part, Los Angeles, San Ber- 
nardino and San Diego, where large quantities 
of sweet or liqneur wines are made, which ap- 
pear in the market as Angelica, Muscatel, 
Tokay, Sherry, Port, Madeira, ete. The dry 
wines made in this district are too beavy and 
contain too much alcohol. The sweet wines are 
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of a superior quality and in some respects 
resemble the original wine after which they are 
named. 

Further North in the Napa and Sonoma 
valleys are the largest vineyards in the state, 
the climate heing more moist and cooler. Dry 
wine, both red and white, are made. St. 
Helena, Santa Rosa, Cloverdale and Heralds- 
burg are the shipping centers. 

The system of wine making in California, 
while conducted on a large scale, is the same 
as the most approved methods in France, and 
the quality in most instances is of a high 
standard, surely much hetter than the cheaper 
imported varieties from Europe. 

The following are some of the favored prod- 
ucts: 

White Aliso, dry hke Sauterne 
‘¢  Gutedel, dry like Rhine wine 
éé Riesling, éé été éé 
‘¢ Pineau Blane, dry like Pie uney 
éé éé Gris éé éé 


‘¢ Cresta Blanea ‘* ‘** Santerne 
Red Pineau Noir se ** Burgundy 
‘< Zinfandel c #¢ Bordeaux 
é¢ Mataro éé éé cé 
‘¢ Barbera ne Teil 
‘Claret i ee “Bordedux 


and white, rose colored and red sweet wines as 
before mentioned. 

In most instances the wine is given the name 
of the vine from which it is derived, but a great 
deal is also sold under foreign labels, or as the 
type of the same, like 

Medoe Type 

St. Julian Type 
St. Estephe Type 
Typo Chianti, ete. 

Before the formation of the California wine 
association wines of that state were sold at 
prices which were ruinous to the grewers, but 
now this is regulated by concerted action of 
the association. However, the prices of good 
native wines are still low enough that every 
family could afford to have a glass of Lhis 
health-giving beverage with their dinner. 

Most American wines are fully matured when 
two years old and very few of them will im- 
prove any more after being four to five years 
old. 


¥ * % 


MEXICO: Some three hundred years ago 
the vine was hrought from Europe into Mex- 
ico and there grown successfully; but the in- 
dustry received no attention, and very little 
wine was made. Of late years, however, grape 
growing has received some encouragement un- 


der patronage of the government. 
& ¥ * 

SOUTH AMERICA: In Argentina a great 
deal of wine is made from European vines and 
is said to be of very good quality; also Chili, 
Peru, Uruguay and Brazil in the Southern part 
some wine is made from European vines which 
grow in the temperate sections of South Amer- 
ica successfully. 

Alcohol 

Aleohol is a produet derived from fruits, 
grain and vegetables which contain glucose. The 
sugar is converted into alcohol by fermentation 
and then extracted by distillation. 

All fruits in a ripe state are crushed, and 
when placed in a mild temperature will ferment 
without the assistance of any foreign substance. 
After the fermentation is completed, all sugar 
contained in such fruit has changed to alcohol 
and is ready for the still. The product obtained 
by passing through the still once is BRANDY, 
but hy redistilling the same over again several 
times PURE ALCOHOL will result. When grain 
or vegetables, such as rye, corn, barley, potatoes, 
beets, ete., are to be used, the same must be 
first macerated and fermentation induced by 
the addition of yeast. 

Alcohol forms the active or intoxicating part 
in all fermented beverages. When pure it should 
register 200 degrees, but it is very difficult 
to produce it perfectly anhydrous or absolute. 
Most aleohol we buy will register about 190 
degrees or 95 per cent. pure. 

Until the eleventh century, aleohal: was nat 
known in Europe. It is said that the Arabs 
were the first who knew the art of extracting 
it; and it was not until the early part of 
the eighteenth century that a French professor 
first found the way of making alcohol. It was 
not long afterward that it became the base 
of medicines and of liquors for the table. Since 
then the popularity of the same has increased 
with the pace of civilization. It is useful im 
many ways, aud while its use is often abused, 
yet such cases are insignificant compared with 
the many ways in which it has proven beneficial. 


Brandy (Cognac) 

Brandy (Cognac) is a distillation from wine. 
By far the larger portion is being made in 
France, where, in the province of Charente, 
vast vineyards are cultivated, the product of 
which is converted into cognac. The valuation 
placed on wine in this district is according to 
the quantity of brandy that can be made out 
of it; in good years, for instance, ahout five 
bottles of wine will make one of brandy; in 
bad years it will take double the quantity. Dis- 
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tilling is begun immediately after fermentation 
is complete, and by the beginning of March 
the brandy is all made. 

Brandy or eau-de-vie, as it is commonly called 
in France, is divided into five classes, namely: 

FINE CHAMPAGNE is the best. 

LITTLE CHAMPAGNE, second class. 

LES BORDERIES OU PREMIERE BOIS, 
for third class. 

LES DEUXIEMES OU BOUS BOIS, fourth 
class, and 

TROISIEME BON BOIS, fifth class. 

The town of Cognac is the most central 
shipping point, where also the prices are regu- 
lated once a month. 

When brandy is first made it is almost with- 
out color and is quite disagreeable to taste; 
but with age it becomes darker, also assuming 
a sweetish and more pleasant taste. 

The strength of brandy is from 106 to 130 
degrees proof, or from 53 to 65 per cent. 
absolute. 

Almost every large vineyard in this country, 
as well as in Kurope, has a distillery connected 
with it for the purpose of converting to brandy 
snch wines as Will not answer for the market; 
also to distill the lees taken from the wine 
after racking. 

OTHER FRUIT BRANDIES. 

Other fruit brandies are: 

KIRSCHWASSER, made from cherries, both 
wild and cultivated. 

PLUM BRANDY, (Zwetschkenwasser), from 
prunes; made principally in Germany, Hun- 
garia and Roumania. 

CIDER BRANDY (apple brandy) and 

PEAR BRANDY, made principally in Nor- 
mandy 

RUM and 

TAFIA is made from sugar cane in the 
West Indies. 

ARRACK is from sugar cane in the East 
Indies. 


MARASCHINO, from cherries. 
Zara. 


GOLDWASSER, from grains, in Dantzig. 

WHISKEY is from rye, corn, oats and bar- 
ley. Made in Scotland, Ireland, United States 
and Canada. 

RAKIA, from grapes perfumed. 
Hungaria. 

SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPS, (Gin), made from 
grains flayored with juniper berries. Made in 
Holland. 

BRANDY, from beets; made in Northern 
Europe. 

BRANDY is also made from lees of potatoes 
in Northern Europe. e 


Made in 


Made in 


AZAKA, ARZA, ARKA, made from mare’s 
milk, in Tartary. 

A. BRANDY is made from the juice of the 
agave in Mexico and South America. 

PEACH BRANDY, made from ripe peaches 
in the United States. 


Liqueurs 


Liqueurs and cordials are made by taking 
various aromatic herbs of which they may be 
composed, reduce the same to fine particles, 
and are then macerated with sugar, aleohol and 
water for several days until thoroughly digested, 
then distilled and rectified. The product is 
then treated with syrup and proof spirits, also 
the proper coloring. The usual strength of 
cordials is about 120 degrees proof, or 60 per 
cent. pure alcohol. 

ABSINTHE is made from dried absinthe 
(wormwood), dried hyssop, balm mint, green 
anise, Chinese anise, fennel and coriander seeds. 
This cordial is made in several localities in 
France and Switzerland, and in each place it 
is made differently. In Switzerland is where it 
was first produced. 

CREAM OF ANGELICA is made from an- 
gelica roots, angelica seeds, fennel, and cori- 
ander. 

ANISETTE is made from green anise, star 
anise, coriander, fennel, and hyson tea. 

CREME DE MOKA is made from coftee and 
bitter almonds. 


PARFAIT AMOUR, grated skins of cedrats, 
grated skins of lemons and cloves. 

CHARTREUSE GREEN is made from cinna- 
mon, mace, lenion balm, dried hyssop flower 
tops, peppermint, thyme, costmary, arnica 
flowers, genepi, and angelica roots. 

CHARTREUSE YELLOW. Similar to above, 
adding cardamon seeds and socctrine aloes. 

WHITE CHARTREUSE is made from cinna- 
mon, mace, cloves, nutmegs, tonka bean, lemon- 
balm-hyssop, genepi, angelica roots and seeds, 
cardaniom, and sweet-flag. 

BENEDICTINE is from cloves, nutmegs, cin- 
namon, lemon-balm, peppermint, angelica roots, 
sweet flag, and genepi. 

TRAPPISTINE is from absinth, angelica, 
mint, cordamom, lemon, myrrh, sweet flag, cinna- 
mon, cloves and mace. 

EAU DE VIE DANTZIG is from cumin 
seed, caraway seed, celery seed, green anise, 
rJoves and cinnamon. : 


KUMMEL is from cumin seeds, coriander and 
orange peel. 

CREME DE MENTHE is from peppermint- 
balm, sage, cinnamon, ginger, and orris root. 

MARASCHINO is from ripe, wild cherries, 
raspberries and cherry leaves, 

CURACAO is from skins of oranges, cinna- 
mon and mace. 


VERMOUTH is made from absinth, gentian, 
angelica root, holy thistle, calamus, nutmegs, 
sliced fresh oranges, cinnamon, germander, ele- 
eampane, and sweet wine of Picopaul. 


There are several varieties of VERMOUTH, 
each of which contain some different ingred- 
1ents. The above are contained in the vermouth 
of Turin (Italian), 


Year 





1869 


1870 


1871 


1872 


1873 


1874 


1875 


1876 


1877 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1882 


1883 


1834 


A 
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Port 


Fairly good, light; 
very few shipped. 


Very. fine, rich and 
ripe; one of the best of 
the last half century: 
universally shipped. 


Wet vintage, thin, but 
clean. 


Rather small, but fine 
flavor, and turned out 
very successfully. 


Very large quantity, 
very good, with high 
color, dry as a rule; 


,universally shipped. 


Small in quantity; 
good, light; not generally 
shipped. 


Plentiful, light, sweet 
and smooth; shipped by a 
few houses and develop- 
ed better than expected. 


Very poor vintage;; 


grapes did not ripen. 


Better than foregoing, 
but not fine, and not 
shipped as a vintage. 


Plentiful, very fine, big 
wines; shipped by all 
houses. 


Small, but useful for 
lodge purposes; not 
shipped. 

Medium color and 
body ; not shipped. 


Not big, but dry, clean 
wines; shipped generally 
and turned out well. 

Small, but useful lodge 
wines; sound, clean; not 
shipped. 

Similar to foregoing, 
but rather bigger. 


Rich and of fine 
quality, although rather 
small in body; wniver- 
sally shipped; a great 
success in bottle. 


* Vintages 
Claret 


Plentiful and very cheap; 
medium body; turned out 
well, and very useful to 
the English trade. 
Large yield of big 
wines, which have only 
recently begun to de- 
velop, and caused both 
Bordeaux and British 
firms to lose money. 


Very light, but after- 
wards developed into 
fine wines. 

More color than fore- 
going, and was originally 
more appreciated, but 
never showed mutch 
quality. 

Still more color, but 
turned out less successful 
than the two previous 
vears. 


Plentiful, good color 


‘without excessive body ; 


very good wines. 


Very abundant, ele- 
gant and cheap; in every 
respect a perfect Claret. 


Fair color, but not | 
good. 


Rather less color, 
light, useful, elegant. 


Rather full-bodied; 
very useful among cheap 
varieties; higher growths 
developed well. 


A thin, poor vintage. 


Medium color, clean, 
useful as beverage wines, 
but not fine. 


Full-bodied, rather 
coarse, and did not main- 
tain early promise. 

Very light and thin; 
wines affected by mil- 
dew. 

Light; many wines 
mildewed. 


Medium color; some 
parts escaped mildew, 
and better results obtain- 
ed in consequence. 


Champagne 


Fair quantity; good 
wine. 


Excellent wines, with 
good body. 


Fair vintage as regards 
quality and quantity. 


Ordinary vintage in 
both respects. 


Small quantity; bad 
quality. 


Plentiful, very full- 
bodied and ripe; uni- 
versally shipped. 


Abundant, lighter 
than the foregoing, but 
very useful. 


Fair quantity and qual- 
ity. 


Fair quantity and qual- 
ity. 


Light and elegant; 
universally shipped. 


Bad year. 


Good body and style, 
with elegance; shipped 
by all houses. 


Fair quantity and qual- 
ity. 


Small quantity; bad 
quality. 


Better than preceding 
year and not very high 
class, and prices very 
dear ; shipped by several 
houses. 


An excellent year of 
fine quality, with great 
elegance; have develop- 
ed well; prices again 
high; shipped uni- 


| versally as a vintage, 


ter] Pee 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1889 


1890 


1891 
1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


13899 


1900 
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Rather small, but clean | 
and sound; not quoted 
generally. 


Laéking both in 
quantity and quality. 


Very good ; fairly big ; 
universally shipped. 


Not abundant; small, 
sound, useful. 


Better than foregoing, 
but not big and not 
generally shipped. 


Very good, rather 
light, fairly abundant, 
and universally shipped. 

Light, clean,‘ useful ; 
not shipped. —~ 

Rather better than 
foregoing, but only 
shipped by a few houses 
in limited quantities. 


Grapes suffered from 
mildew; thin, poor qual- 
ity ; not shipped. 


Small yield, medium 
quality. 


Grapes mostly: gath- | 


| ered in the wet; very 


few good wines made. 


Fairly abundant; good 


quality; has been univer- 
sally shipped as 4 
vintage, turning out well. 


Quantity Short, but 
some good wines made. 


Quantity shorter than 
foregoing, owing to 
drought, but some good 
wines made; quality 1r- 
regular. 


Quantity fairly abun- 


| dant; quality irregular; 


| but not fine. 


shipped by some horses, | 
Quantity good; wines} 
mostly light, but clean. 


Claret 


Light; mostly mil- 
| dewed. 


More body than fore- 


going, but mostly tainted 
with mildew. 


Big, useful wines 
which appear to be now 
developing. 


Light, elegant, origin- 
ally cheap, and repaid 
bottlers well. 

Somewhat similar, but 
scarcely so popular. 


Full-bodied, very 
useful; give good 
promise. 

Light, elegant. 


Medium color, not gen- 
erally considered to be 
well succeeded; the vines 
of the higher-classed 
wines suffered very much 
from sirocco. 


Very abundant, with 
good body; certain to be 
useful as beverage wines, 
but too early yet tospeak 
of the higher growths. 


Much less in quantity; 
not particularly well suc- 
ceeded. 


Quantity not large, but 
grapes ripened well, and 
the new wines show some 
promise. 


Very abundant ; wines 
clean and with good body 
and color. 


One of the smallest 


yields of recent years; 
quality, as a rule, bad. 


Quantity limited, al- 
though in excess of 1897, 
especially in classed 
growths; quality expect- 
ed to turn out good. 


Abundant, and are ex- 
pected to become fine. 


‘ 


Exceptionally large 
quantity; the quality 
promises to be only mod- 
erate. 


Champagne 


Light, but rather ele- 
gant; shipped by certain 
houses. 


Full-bodied; many 
wines tainted with mil- 
dew; shipped by a few 
firms. 


Rather light and ele- 
gant; shipped by several 
houses. 


A poor vintage. 


Not a large yield; 
rather delicate wines of 
good style; prices high ; 
universally shipped. 


Fairly abundant; use- 
ful, but not high class. 


Rather limited quan- 
tity, thin. 

Limited yield, but ex- 
ceptionally good quality; 
prices very high. 


Very abundant and 
good; cheaper. 


Less succeeded than 
the foregoing, but sound; 
prices lower. 


Moderate quantity, 
but promises well; prices 
low on account of heavy 
stocks, and many wines 


Quantity small; grapes 
gathered in wet weather; 


| wines thin and green. 


Moderate both as to 
quantity and quality, 
but better than preced- 
ing year. 

Quantity better than 
anticipated, and quality, 
expected to be good. 


Limited yield, ; but 
young wines bid fair to 
turn out well. 


Large yield of sound 
wines, which promises 
well. 
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VINTAGES—Continued 
Year Port Claret Champagne 

1901 Irregular in quality; Fairly plentiful, but Quantity limited; 
not shipped as vintage. | owingto wet weatherare| wines thin, owing to 

lacking in body and color.| excessive rain. 

1902 A certain quality off Quantity small; wines| Yield small and quality 
useful wine made, but] light and of poor quality.| very moderate, owing to 
not shipped as vintage. wet. 

1903 Yield small and quality Yield again small; Yield below average ; 
moderate; best results} quality useful, without] very useful for ordinary 
obtained in lower Douro.]| pretension to figure as{ purposes; not likely to be 

vintage wines. shipped as vintage. 

1904 Large yield, but wines Quantity large; wines Plentiful; grapes gath- 
somewhat lacking inj at present show good] ered in good condition 
body; fair color, good{ body and color. and practically certain to 
flavor. be shipped as vintage. 

1905 Fair quantity, wines Fairly large yield; Medium in quantity 
unevenly somewhat] wineslight, butmuchim-| and quality; uneven 
green. proved since the vintage. | owing to mildew in many 

vineyards. 

1906 Quantity less than Rather small yield; Fair average quantitys 
1905, a few good wines| both red and white wines | quality expected to turn 
made. expected toturn out well. | out good. 

1907 | Moderate yield wine ‘ Fairly large quantity; Good wine made at 

| deficient in saccharine | wines light, but useful. | commencement; but rat 

and body owing to rain set in, spoiling quality 

at time of vintage. of wine made later and 
greatly reducing yield. 

1908 Good quantity and| Quantity not large; Quantity small and 
quality wines; show good | wines have fair color and} quality not satisfactory. 
body and color; one of | bouquet and promise well 
the best vintages in 
years. 

1909 Quantity small; quality Quantity small; wines Quantity small; wines 





*The foregoing list of vintage wines is reliable. 


below average. 


light in body and color; 
but agreeable ; late gath- 
ering the best.. 


& Co, of New York, and the Jefferson Importation Co. of St. Louis. 


lack body. 


It is from the “Book of Prices’’ of W. A. Taylor 


An Illustration of Frank G. Warden's Method of Control of His Eight Hotels. 


Frank G. Warden, who operates eight hotels located in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Ala- 
bama, and who receives daily a detail statement from each of his managers to such a fine point 
that he knows, perhaps better than if he were present in the several houses, the true condition of 
the business, has things so systematized that he is able to determine very closely the maximum 
earning capacity of each house. For illustration of his methods, the accompanying figures show 
the basis of his control of his bars (the figures varying according to the geographical location 
and class of trade of the several honses). Goods are issued to barmen at approximate retail 
valne. The issues and bar receipts figures should be about the same; if not, there is investigation 
as to reason why: (See opposite page.) 
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APPROXIMATE RETAIL 
The amount that certain goods 


NAME. RETAILING 
Bulk saehiskeys .s.6 seas c-c eee 10e per glass 
es tea RISO Vere sao ovate oa eae es sos 15¢e or 2 for 25c 
VES ICG tle src -x-giuen 25-284 at svotame eee 15¢ or 2 for 25¢ 
VY VS Starts yg a ow car ah pean eee eee 15¢ or 2 for 25c¢ 
BEG Riles eae ce ie tase ke eS ene eae ae 5¢e per glass 
SO Oia ee et oasis ou Peete Aca ase ares nace A aa 5¢ per glass 
PS QOL cer coats Sir siee Sistine BW Gey. oe ars eran oc per glass 
BOY eNO oehe. oats Syste itv han emcee poemaee 10¢ per glass 
Gilt as Rati aeh seh ee Nea oa Cae ser tea 1s¢ or 2 for 25¢ 
EN ere ay aherecs SSA sea ee ae 15¢ or 2 for 25¢ 
AGI GLY eats ates wet cara eee ee ee 10c per glass 
RR RRR es ees iep ooo aoe eas meal ee ean eels 10¢ per glass 


Rhine wine and others, 5 bot. to gal....10¢ per glass 
Brandy and all drinks retailing at 20c; (5 bot. to gal.) 


The following goods are from time to iime 
issued to the bar, of wbich you herein find the 


eost price and selling price: J 
Retail- Selling di 
Name. jng at Cost. Price. 1 
ISOLA RYVC bn aces oc ere 10c $2.00 $ 7.00 I 
1 gal. Large. .15c; 2 for 20c 2.85 10.00 
1 gal, Bourbon......2 for 25¢ 2.00 10.00 1 
1 gal. Gordon gin. ...5... 15c 2.20 10.00 1 
De ereel se Cen peas oe eee 10¢c 2.00 7.00 50 
1 bot. Sherry (5 to gal.) .10e .30 To | 25 
Be eee eT sc iene oe Sar steneee 10¢ 1.50 4.00 50 
TY pot. Blackberry 23.22% 10¢c 1.50 5.00 1 
1 bot. Hennessy brandy. .15c 1.29 2.00 1 
1 bot. Hennessy XXX...20c 2.50 1 
1 bot. Plymouth 1 
PI or Pree 2 for 25c 2.00 1 
1 bot. Tom 1 
Gill) Sax asloCsy 2 LOr--2oc .80 2.00 1 
1 bot. Large (4 to gal.) .15¢ 1.00 2:50 1 
1 bot. Boonekamp ........% .80 .80 + 
1 ‘bbl; Weldeman. <:%.~ 2-4: 5e 7.00 28.80 
1 bot. 1890 .15¢e; 2 for 25c 1.00 2.50 I 
1 bot. Three 1 
feather .20c; 3 for 50c 1.33 3.00 I 
1 doz. % pt. flasks......... 125 50 ; 
1 dog Ws cldemane 2:30 2% 10¢ OD 1.20 1 
1 doz. Budweisser ...... 15¢ .88 1.80 1 
1 doz. Blue Ribbon...... lic -80 1.80 1 
TOU elt Zero a wie 25¢ .09 20 1 
1 bot. Dom. ginger ale..... -08 yA5) 1 
1 bot. Black and al 
White ...15c; 2 for 25c 1.08 2.50 1 
1 doz. splits Apollinaris..15c 1.14 1.80 1 
1 bot. Claret (5 to gal.) .10e 85 1.50 : 
I-hot Vermouth, £22.44... 55 DD 1 
1 bot. Vermouth, French... 65 65 1 
1 doz. Consumers ...... 10c oO 1.20 1 
W071 PLOSUGlS ven s)s os wie 10¢ oO 1.20 1 
1 bot. Litbia water........ 20 wo) to 
1 bot. Old Crow (5 to 1 
BAI ook e catun eae 15¢ 88 2.00 1 
1 bot. Geneva gin (4 to ; 
ar OL )o oe reves euece ane oie ee 15¢ 1.33 2.50 1 
1 bot. Seupernong ...... 10c Oo 1.00 1 
1 gal. Cabinet. rye.......10¢ 2.00 7.00 1 
1 bot. Apricot brandy 1 
(5’s) pony glass....15c 65 2.00 1 


VALUES, OR 
should bring over bar: 
AT SHOULD BRING OVER BAR. 

eal. 

1 gal, 

1 full qt. 

1 bot. 

I bbl; 

4 bbl. 

4+ bbl. 

1 gal. 

1 gal. 

1 bot. 

b-gal, 

1 gal. 

1 bot. 

1 bot.. 

Retail- 

Name ing at Cost. 
MOZs ANI DSA: A piere dma es 15c 1.25 
Dot: irom Ure Wisc ssc ee .O8 
DOG Enya WoOkOE <occcs. 18 
bot. Creme de Menthe, 

DOMY PINSS ee ec 15¢e 1.00 
bot. Sp’g Garden rye..15¢ 88 
COZ NEOUL Oa eee OC 2.00 
Arie kind cigars....... 5c 1.75 
Prererencia: | 2.25.65 eek 10c 1.58 
General Artbur ....... 10c 3.15 
doz. Splits white rock..15c 1.08 
doz. Bass We lOneesrae a ceatens BoC. 2.00 
gal. Jockey Club.3 for 25c 1.75 
bot. Gordon gin....... 15c .78 
bot. Overholt (4 to 

DOPE eacseves va, aks fese anaes te eke 15¢ 87 
OF OF agar eh ie kas eee oe a 20 
BOtsvC Herries: ws cee 15 
boty wry Cutewbn 2... 04 
bot. Can. Club (5 to 

BPs) rates ieee wiea ve bee! ave 15¢ 1205 
CE-o REMIT. oases ese 2.50 
Die eI Ses a Se ew eee 1.33 
pt. Mumm's, split.......:.- 15 
Tits RMEIILG COL. oo: Gone ee aioe 1.33 
GUS ec W DLCO Ol watson wm aS 2.50 
pt. Sparkling Burgundy... 1.28 
qt. Peacock Sauterne .... .66 
bot. Sweet Catawba...... oo 
DOO: CORATIEl oe caters. % 1.00 
bot. Oscar Pepper. 4e.6% 70 
bot. King W'm Scotch.... 1.48 
DOG mLOG Be iloeo. cite maar. Der 
DOS RESON TCI 55 a cece saan oo 
bot. DeWar Scotch ...... 1.00 
Dot Old: Wey unis wiw. <a dle 
bOt, SGGQGrOIN <2: Ack. sees 1.00 
BOW Mt VeLnOL: 6 macet cs eles 
DOE APOIID fieiaccay esas 90 
DOG. suaie re OI ig aes os Ay 65) 
BOts RUMI els oe a 5 eee 15 
Split Red Raven.......... 10 
bot. Domestic champ., pt.. 
bot. Ushers’ Scotch ...... 1.00 
bot. Irish whiskey ....... 1.00 
bot. Imps-ginger ale... .. ; 13 
bot. Haut Sauterne ...... OO 
bOtS St eu Vir 26.26 aco: 42 
bot. ROCK-aDd TYG. 2544. . 00 
qt. Sberry wine ....... as .30 
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$ 7.00 
10.00 
2.00 
2.00 
28.80 
14,40 
7.20 
4.00 
10.00 
2.00 
8.00 
8.00 
1d 


3.50 


Selling 
Price. 
1.80 
20 

‘OD 


4.00 
2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 
5.00 
1.80 
3.00 
0.00 
2.00 


2.50 
.60 
“15 
15 


2.00 
4.00 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
4.00 
2.00 
1.50 

75 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

15 
1.25 
2.25 
2.00 

.20 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
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Illustration of the Bailey System of Keeping 
Track of Bar and Wine Room, Showing a 
Simple and Effective Method of Securing 
Information as to Receipts, Issues, Inven- 
tory and Fercentage. 

In THe HoreL MonrHiy for September, 
1899, we printed a system of keeping track of 
the bar and wine room, devised by Fred J. 
Bailey, at that time manager of the Winder- 
mere Hotel, Chicago. This article attracted 
a great deal of attention because of the simple 
and satisfactory method of determining the 
pereentage, detecting leaks and affording con- 
tinuous and almost instant information regard- 
ing stock on hand, the value of each article 
handled, aud of the stock as a whole, both in 
Bar and in the Wine Room. Inu one small 
book, now commonly known as THE BAILEY 
BOOK, and in another smaij book (an or- 
dinary day book), which he calls THE BAR 
ACTION, all of this information is contained. 
There have been so many requests for us to 
reprint this article that we take pleasnre in 
doing so at this time, making but few changes 
from the original article. The figures in the 
illustration are fictitious, of course, and serve 
only to convey an idea of how the system works. 


The Bar Stock Allowance 


The BAR is allowed so much stock to do 
business with; enough so that there is very 
little likelihood of having to send to the Wine 
Room oftener than onee a day, and that only 
when the Daily Requisition is sent in. The 
Bar is furnished a list of the articles, with the 
quantities of each kind, and it is inventoried 
at the selling price. The barman is supposed 
to wateh his steck closely, and by his Daily 
Requisition to keep it replenished, so that the 
Stock Value averages the same every day after 
the Requisition is filled. 

Instead of taking an Inventory of the Bar 
in connection with the Wine Room stock, the 
manager considers the Bar Stock as entirely 
Separate, and it does not figure in the Wine 
Room statements. He keeps track of the bar 
by ccunting the packages at frequent and un- 
certain intervals and seeing that the quantities 
on hand compare closely with the qnantities 
allowed. 

A broken package is considered a whole pack- 
age. 

An allowance of, say, ten per cent, is made 
in favor of the barman for broken packages 
when a Cash Value Inventory of his stock is 
taken; but as the Stock in Bar runs about the 
same all the time, it does not need a frequent 
‘¢Oash Value. Inventory,’’ the fact that the 
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‘¢Connt’’ of packages is right, sufficing for 
reasonable reqnirements. 

For convenience of illustration we give the 
following as the BAR WORKING STOCK, 
the number of packages of each allowed, and 
the estimated selling price of each package; or, 
rather, what each package is expected to re- 


torn in ¢ash: 
BAR WORKING STOCK. 


Selling price per 
package. 

S-Ni AvEuehie ery Cd (oct aan soak ma epee OU. 
SESE Ve? POUT OOM. ox.0 aa vee tae teen ents 3.00 
Sr EMD ec eee a wre aera nc ogce Wate 2.90 
1 SBUOWEISeD hen. tee es hl eee ne ean 15 
12 Ee psin singer Bley cnet ae eae es aes 15 
Gb outer Canet —Gte.c..5 o.askueree ce ee 2.00 
V2 Pompets CAMet—— One msn A xsy daw ek iat 1.00 
Is Cresta Blanche ase as cata 1.00 
BS eSt ees AN Gat Se Aig aad a Seronataes ateacars 00 
ice CUBEE VENOMS) UEC er ons So asihcat aogier a ante 8a tere 15 
BO RA pO line tS GUS. snace ities, Seu see putes, eters 00 
BOA MOULTA TIS ——PUSy a .avg otenra's aS eon cee 20 
Se ee EY one Ae ates aye cise Racarsd on aty toe dae aaa OVE 10 
Pea SCI T Orcs eviews, ore aoe caereen eos a 1,50 


Daily Requisition on Wine Room 

Illustrations of the BAR REQUISITIONS 
on Wine Room, daily, for the week ending 
Saturday, July 8. (These Requisitions, item- 
ized, are entered in the Wine Room Stock- 
Receipts-Issues Book and by Day’s Totals in 
the Bar Action Book.) The barman has noth- 
ing to do with the extensions and footings, 
that is done in the Wine Room, for conveni- 
ence in making the Weekly and Monthly state- 
ments: 

BAR REQUISITIONS ON WINE ROOM. 

July 2, 1899. 





Selling 

price. 
Me TLV Grates ieee tye ere keane oan wasn anes $10.00 
AS BUUWEISE! vite ot caewtis e418 Meet eee 7.20 
Or ener Se l6 tay ac iaek esas Wie 90 
ROP OMLGG. (ent S35 exci are mae gak ear oat 8.00 
Gu CVeSta OLS bs ak es a 6.00 
UAVs ACM Ngee aatrena dred aah eecte ss 5.40 
AOU MGT See. o.5 53 he Saspen deree cas 3.60 
wi AP OLAN AVIS ——DUSe. crs avai tual ae were ee 4.80 

$45.90 
July 3, 1899. 
VROUE ON: 625r Sane fait ieek t/a tact aie eae $ 9.00 
Re oWOT Ge ya nisin ine ecciseenn a retaes 10.00 
GRE MAWSON «oie oon dita cosha wh yeaa Woernau. 4 a 5.40 
Dales wONnme ee le: craulecrt ee oelates Seok AD 
ieee CMO ert G sian ime ets toed greiner a "00 
PCRs tag ss Ge too tral Sere etal monet 3.00 
OS GVesta. Bian PiSuaa head Seamer a eines 3.00 
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AS ee Me SURG cu vou baits mentee 1.20 
OPA HOMNNSIS) CUS fr i6 2G we eae ewa 1.80 

De ORO SOr east tere ese or Ua Sea we Ot aa 1.20 
A Maras CHINO 442:59s% a6 Cee ath aie sone 1.50 

$44.55 

July 4+, 1899. 

CNG Be iis pec seh eal ek Pa hs Sess $15.00 
eNO) rea ec loce 5hrs oS oe Ae See eda ke oP ae 6.00 
tee) OMEN OLIN yc Geos: 6.ar5, 41a ahesw erm aEEIE te ee 5.00 

PAS TU CIBC M ce sirens: 6: sie merece e Grete ela pieseeoeie 3.60 
DUM OSL Aria st MGS tats. dais 6 ecuw shy eel beatae 1.50 

2 Ay Te ee aE E Gia fo) ei ar0/e esa lar'e adereret ine to™: oe 3.60 
GeeyPOU MATS COTS ines ey recat scenes 1.80 

12 Apollinaris, pts..... Galera aie asecaverstacazn 2.40 

$38.90 

July 5, 1899. 

Be PATS VO Lone wi aueke (aoa a te ehetwce eieie eee eA Ore $ 5.00 
AES OU VOR erat oso erect a wow Orca ke aaa 3.00 

Zar ESN OIROLS cos a satececur ote reere i emieies uss Sa 3.60 
Re OUNCE BLO oro ioel sre ac eye chase teeta ake’ 90 
aE OM GCE Cee OES cities soo ccerere ernie oso 6.00 

Da AD OMIDATIS ACS acc oc sce ei eceae eo custelevee os 1220 
DQ OUGZOLs hast) cist he ete acu ete atane ve eee ees 120 

$26.90 

July 6, 1899. 

SiS OUE DOM. sie «ee Se re es deo € 9.00 
RES (Gian ees ta arch e Giralhn tote a (aie Shovel sola ersue 2.50 

a6: Budweiser 22.2... BS fatiecenteie Siar ee Se 5.40 
SE poner: die e672 eget dereneueietes erates 45 
SRBOMt etc disace cie vere PCE 6.00 
24 Ro Rospltss:. .<< ac Soto Mace wieeretae aia 3.60 

$26.95 

July 7, 1899. 

BVO oe cip evs cicie wg oe ere wie we Wimreye es See $15.00 
DPMESOUY DOM ieee sisi oe Wares. 4a ois 6 seine eee wide 6.00 
Bale Galle <7. ate, 6-6 W'ei'e e aw nie ewseceryl sie a 46 7.50 

SO BuAWeIser: Wirs.c cows coe ec euhe sais > 5.40 
4 Pontet uC: tse. 2c. as. scene eee 4.00 
3. Cresta by, DiS=s 6 6sb Gem eo eo see eres 1.50 
TS ite SSDS ee rte e- acc eo cere ee eres 2.70 
G6 Apollinaris, qtS.....-..ceseeeeeress 1.80 

24 Apollinaris, ptS.......c-sseceeveees 4.80 

PAU SCLCZOr ts ove aw seis erels dace ee ece.biae sess 1.20 

$49.90 

July 8, 1899. 

24 Budweiser 2... svrecccscessessceses $ 3.60 
6 Pontet Canet, pts......0-.eeeeeoees 6.00 
3 Cresta B., pts: ....- Tere ee ane eae 1.50 

94 Red Raven splits. ....ccsccceeseeees 3.60 

12 Apollinaris, qtS......sseceeeeeeeees 3.60 
6 Apollinaris, ptS.......ceeeeeeececes 1.20 

$19.50 


A Good-Natured Criticism 
(In preparing this illustration of the Bailey 
System (before revision by the author) we 


elaborated somewhat on Mr. Bailey’s books 
and receive:l a good-natured criticism for onr: 
pains. For instance, in illustrating the Requi- 
sitions itemized we extended against each item 
both the cost and selling price (extensions sup- 
posed to be made in the Wine Room). ‘‘That’s 
where you’ve done a lot of figuring to little 
purpose,’’ said Mr. Bailey. ‘‘What it took you 
half an hour to ascertain can just as well be 
got at in half a minute, thus: 





Stock-on Handeduly 202.0 2..5 $317.17 
Plus purchased during week... 119.72 
$490.89 


Deduct stock on hand July 9.. 373.00 





Gives the net cost of issues. ..$117.89 

‘*This itemized cost price takes time, meaus 
increased detail and cuts no ice on my system, 
if the weekly balance is made properly. One 
can extend the daily bar requisition at any 
time for his satisfaction to learn exact cost ta 
fasten a leakage; but it is misleading to in- 
clude it as an explanation of the workings of 
the system.’ ’] 


The Bailey Book 


Mr. Bailey uses a book, the leaf of which 
measures 11 inches wide by 14 inches long. It 
is ruled off into eleven vertical columns, each 
of these bisected with a vertical line. It is 
ruled with fifty horizontal lines, one line for 
each day of the month, with special red ruled 
lines te separate the weeks. [In the illustra- 
tions (pages 190 & 191) the dark horizontal 
lines indicate red lines. } 

It will be noted that each column is headed 
with some particular article of stock, as ‘‘ Mar- 
quette Rye,’’ ‘‘Reserve Bourbon,’’ ‘‘Tom 
Gin,’’ etc. Immediately under the heading are 
two red lines, the top line for eutry of quantity 
of stock on hand at end of the previous month; 
the second line for the value of stock on hand 
at end of previous month. Down the page-it 
intervals of seven lines, are two red-ruled lins 
for entering the quantity and value of each 
article of stock on Saturday night, or whea- 
ever the Week-end inventory is made. For 
convenience of illustration we will say thcse 
lines represent Sunday. The dates are entered 
in the column at the extreme left for the leit 
hand page, and at the extreme right for ibe 
right hand page. The days, as the first, second, 
third, fourth, etc., are entered in to fit the par- 
ticular month. For instance in the dates en- 
tries shown in the illustrations, the first day of 
the month happens to be Saturday and the 
second day of the month is Sunday. The 
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ILLUSTRATION OF A FOLIO PAGE OF THE BAILEY RECEIVING-ISSUES-INVENTORY BOOK FOR WINE ROOM 


STOCK. 


eighth day of the month is Saturday again, 

coming directly before the week’s total figures. 

Sunday is the 9th, and so on down the page. 
¥ * * 

Note the entries in the column headed Tom 
Gin. The .80 in box with Tom Gin means 
““eost 80 cents a quart.’’ The 14 on the first 
line indicates 14 quarts on hand at the end of 
the previous month; and 11.20 on the next line 
means 14 quarts at 80 cents is $11.20. All the 
issues are entered on the right hand side of 
each column. Thus there will be noticed no 
issues of Tom Gin on the first of the month; 


(THE DAMAGED FIGURES IN “TOTAL” COLUMN IN ABOVE ILLUSTRATION SHOULD READ $245 89.) 





consequently the value in Sunday inventory 
(July 2) savas unchanged from the Brought 
Forward figures. On the third of the month 
four quarts were issued to the Bar. On the 
fourth of the month two quarts were issued to 
the Bar. On the fourth of the month, also, 
there is an entry of twenty-four quarts re- 
ceived into ihe Wine Room stock. On the sixth 
of the month one quart was issued to the Bar; 
on the seventh of the month, three quarts." By 
footing up the issues it will be seen that there 
were ten quarts issued during the week. Now, 
by adding the twenty-four quarts received on 
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the fourth to the fourteen quarts on hand the 
previous Sunday, making thirty-eight quarts in 
all, and deducting from this the ten quarts 
issued, leaves twenty-eight quarts on hand Sun- 
day, the 9th. Twenty-eight quarts at 80.cents 
is $22.40. Thus we have the Inventory Figures 
and Issues and Receipts all together on the 
same page. 

By adding the Value figures across the page 
you have the sum total value of the different 
value figures on that page. And this item Is 
entered in the left hand eolumn (as shown in 
the illustration page 190)as $245.89. For the 
right hand page the ‘‘total value’’ figures are 
entered in the right hand column. (See illus- 


tration page ror) as $127.11. 
x * * 


By copying these totals onto a blotter, from 
the several pages necessary for the entire wine 
list, and footing them up, the GRAND TOTAL 
of STOCK ON HAND value is ascertained. 

These figures should compare with the regu- 
lar inventory figures. 

For convenience of making entries, a PUR- 
PLE guide line (indicated by a dotted line 
in the illustration) is always Wednesday; so 
that no eounting of lines up or down from the 
Sundays, or tracing any line from the date 
column across the page, is necessary in making 
‘middle of week’’ entries. E 
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In making entries in the goods received col- 
umu it is well to have these figures in red ink, 
or something different from the issues column 
entries. It serves to keep the narrow columns 
of figures distinct and prevents any possibility 
of confusion. The ‘‘quantities’’ entries in the 
illustration (receiving columns) it will be no- 
ticed are in heavy black figures, for the pur- 
pose of giving an idea how much a different 
style of figure simplifies the system for refer- 
ence purposes. 

* * * 

The writing in of the headings and the days 
of the month can be done in less than half an 
honr each mouth, 

* * * 

The itemized Daily Requisitions (see page 
188) are distributed in their proper columns and 
date lines in the Stock-Receipts-Issues Book; 
(BAILEY BOOK) likewise the Purchases as 
per itemized invoices (see Bar Action) will 
also be found correctly distributed. With the 
aid of this book, together with the requisition 
blanks, the memorauda of invoices and the 
eash receipts of the Bar, it is an easy matter 
to get at any desired information quickly and 
satisfactorily. For instance, to find percent- 
ages: 

Getting at the Percentages 

The PERCENTAGE on GROSS PROFIT is 
arrived at by subtracting the Cost Price of the 
Issues ($117.89) from the Cash Receipts of 
the Bar ($255.90), and dividing the remainder 
by the Cost Price of the Issues, thus: 

Bar! FeCl pess oo tt eee nee PO OLOU 
Net: Cost of ISsiles.. foes 117.89 
117.89) 138.01 (117. per ct 

These figures are reduced for the NET 
PROFIT showing by subtracting all the fixed 
eharges of operating the Bar from the above 
Dividend figures hefore dividing by the Cost. 


The Bar Action Book 

The above illustration of the second book of 
his system Mr. Bailey explains as follows: 

You will find it necessary in order to give 
full value to systen: to show the working of 
the SECOND BOOK which is in control of 
Wiue Room-Issues-Receipts Book, as well as 
Bar Action and Weekly and Monthly Bar 
Statements. 

If you take a small journal ruled book 
(petty cash book I use) and enter Daily, op- 
posite given dates, the amount of Issue in one 
column, on same line in next column you have a 
space for the same day’s Bar Receipts, when 
they come in. There you have at a glance on 
one page THE WHOLE BUSINESS; ISSUES 


AND RECEIPTS AT THE END OF MONTH 
BY DAYS. 

Every Sunday you line off in RED and total- 
ing you have Weekly Issues and Weekly Re- 
ceipts to handle in your Balance with the Wine 
Room Stock for Weekly Balance. 


PURCHASES. 

Opposite page as you open book you have a 
page to enumerate the Purchases During Month, 
which, lined off in red ink at end of week, 
gives New Stock Added in dollars and cents. 

Starting out each week you head new entry, 
simply for convenience aS memoranda, the 
Amount of Stock in Wine Room in money. 

I use in this way two pages of book a month. 


BALANCES. 

Back of book I use for Balances. 

Monthly Balance differs only in that I in- 
clude Bar Room Stock, which, being a fixed 
amount, might as well be included weekly. 

On WEEKLY BALANCES the amount of 
Stock on hand end of week deducted from 
stock on hand at beginning of week, plus the 
purchases gives TOTAL COST OF ISSUES. 


Thus in an instant you have at end of week . 


what you may have spent half an hour a day 
in figuring out for no special advantage. A 
COMPARISON OR MENTAL ESTIMATE 
OF REQUISITIONS AND BAR RECEIPTS 
DAILY OUGHT TO CONVINCE AN INTEL- 


LIGENT MANAGER HOW THE BAR IS 
GOING—therefore the book headed BAR 
ACTION. 


One can figure out a Daily Requisition as 
often as he pleases, but the Weekly Balance 
shows exactly what he is after, concisely and 
quickly. 

Keeping up this BAR ACTION BOOK takes 
no more time than to write down the figures 
from Requisition and Cashier’s Daily Report. 

Bar is governed by selling prices and Wine 
Room and results by value of Stock on hand. 

There can be no mistake in these results ex- 
cept of a clerical kind; and all mistakes may 
he run down by a careful examination of Stock 
Book at any time. 

[ regard this SECOND BOOK as of quite 
as much importance as the Stock Book and as 
‘‘supplementary’’ to it. 

You can thus throw away your Stock Books 
as fast as filled; and a thirty-cent Statement 
Book will give you a year’s record of your en- 
tire Bar transactions IN DETAIL, DAILY 
AND WEEKLY AND MONTHLY, AT A 
GLANCE. 

It condenses your work in the Stock Book, 
shows where each item came from and at what 
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time. (I also keep the Billiards separate on same line and page as Daily Workings of Bar.) 


The Bar Action Book 











July, 1899. July, 1899. 
BAR PURCHASES. BAR ACTION. 

*July 1, stock on hand........ $390.15 (Sat.) Bar 

: Selling Price. Receipts. 
AOU ase ae aye come cat tyee 6 oe oie We aoc $371.17 (Sun.) Sty eeed = Ze ance tats cx aang $38.20 $40.50 
July 3, 4doz. Seltzer .........$ 3.84 a... =.) aa: . re 
July 3,12 doz. Budweiser ...... 10.08 July : Pe anes ay aed aoe 
July 4, 2doz.Tom gin........ 19.20 11010 5 ates Sm moe eer sen ae 44.55 36.10 
July 4,  200R. Raven splits.. 20.00 SMU ers a Wear eriin eve ue ae 38.90 25.15 
July 5, 6doz. Budweiser ...... 5.04 SUEY GO risa as einige cake 20 ae 
July 6, 12 doz. Apollinaris, pts.. 20.16 SENSO, sis pena gen st a07e ou 
July 6,12 doz. Apollinaris, qts.. 28.80 eS Ya <5 2 eee ate ts, oct 49.90 20.25 
July 7, 3 doz. P. gin ale....... 2.50 aU cta rca moreso acsue ects 19.50 46.75 
July 7,12 doz. Budweiser ...... 10.08 $252.60 $255.90 

———. $119.72 
July 9, Stock on hand ...... $373.00 *Italics indicate red ink entries. 
BALANCE. 
Week Ending July 9, 1899. 
Dr. 


July 9 To stock on hand..... $373.00 
To Bar Receipts for 











WEEKS eo. wo sis cee 255.90 
$628.90 
Cr. 
July 2 By stock on hand..... $371.17 
July 9 By purchases during 
WEG Kees sitece chs eee. 119.72 
IBY. Balaries.-.”. occurs 30.00 
By Cease sii ctees 10.00 
- 530.89 
INERT ONAN rete a ved Siete aici rain $98.01 
(Or eighty-three percent on the cost of the 
issues. ) 





SERVICE PLATES, THE RICE, HOUSTON—PICK’'S LAMBERTON. 
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FACE OF STOCK CARD, SHOWING GOODS RECEIVED 


a 


A Simple System of Wine Room Accounting 
that Affords Ready Reference to Date, Quan- 
tity and Value of All Goods Received and 
Issued; Also to Quantity and Value of 
Stock on Hand 
The Illinois Athletic Club of Chicago, James 

T. Clyde, manager, have adopted a rack and 

eard system for keeping track of the Wine 

Room, the goods received, issued, and continu- 

ous inventory. 

The rack used is the double standard type of 
the H. M. rack and ecard system for front office 
accounting, and the ecards measure 4 inches 
wide by 434 inches deep. The rack has pockets 
to hold the eards and these pockets are num- 
bered to correspond with the bin numbers. For 
each pocket there are two cards, one of a red 
eolor, known as the Stock Card, the other of 
manilla color, known as the Daily Issues Card. 
The stock card is utilized both face and reverse 


sides, aS shown in the aceompanying illustra- 
tions. The face is used for entering goods re- 
ceived, the entries on the illustration self-ex- 
plauatory. The reverse of the stock card is 
used for statements of issues of each month, 
the figures taken from the daily issues card. 
The illustration is self-explanatory. 

The daily issues ecard is ruled for thirty-one 
days, the horizontal line opposite each day 
divided into five spaces, four of these for enter- 
ing the quantities as issued, and the fifth for 
the total issues for the day. The illustration 
(see page 197) shows the total] issues of Mumms 
quarts for the month of June to be 216 quarts. 
This entry is shown opposite July 1, on the re- 
verse of the stock ecard, where it was posted 
the first of the month when a new ecard was 
substituted for the daily issues of July. 

In use the stock card stands in the rack 
behind the daily issues card. 
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RE\ERSE OF STOCK CAED, SHOWING MONTHLY INVENTORY 





This system of wine room accounting is in- 
expensive and labor saving, the cost of opera- 
tion after the first installation being merely 
nominal, 

The illustration of the rack (see page 196) 
shows a section of six pockets. The name of 
the wine, written on the ecard, is exposed over 
the top of the pocket. 

This rack is kept in Mr. Clyde’s office as a 
daily inventory for ready reference as to stock 
on hand, quantities used during the day, week, 
mouth or year, together with a notation of cost 
price changes. 

An inventory sheet that can be conveniently 
used for this system is a ruling with the bin 
numbers printed on, and space opposite each 
number for name, size of package, quantity, 
eost, and total cost. 

This system will also be adapted for the 
Store Room and Cigar Stocks at the Illinois 


Athletie Club. 


The Art of Drinking Wine 
Bry H. V. Bemis 

To know how to drink wine belongs only to 
a cultivated taste; to know how to tempt guests 
to indulge in it with pleasure belongs only to 
the host gifted with rare tact and artistic dis- 
crimination. 

A painting from the hand of a master must 
be placed in a favorable light, and with appro- 
priate surroundings to set off its excellence; 
the most beautiful woman despises not the art 
of erhancing her charms by harmonious aux- 
iliaries or by judicious contrasts. 

There is, in the same manner, an art and a 
science in drinking celebrated wines. 

After studying the menu, one can decide on 
a choiee of wines, and on the order in which 
they are to be served. 

The following rules should be observed: 

With fish, white wines. 

With meats, rich red wines. 
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30 





MONTH: 


ILLUSTRATION OF THE BIN NUMBERED RACK (SEE PAGE 195) 


At the conclusion of the repast, the oldest 
red wines. 


After the dessert, white, swect and sparkling 
WINES, 


In regard to the gradation of red wines, the 
rule is to commence with the newest and least 
eelebrated. 


We shall see how these rules are followed by 
a generous liver: 


A few spoonfuls of soup, by their agreeable 
warmth, prepare the palate and stomach to 
fulfill their wholesome functions; a drop of 
golden Madeira or of old sherry, gives these 
organs all the necessary activity. 


With the oysters, which are foilowed by the 
fish, come the fine Moselle and Rhine wines, and 
the white Bordeaux or white Burgundy wines, 
half dry or sweet, far preferable to Champagne 
frappe. When the fish and oysters are removed, 
so are these wines. 


When meat is on the table, the proper ac- 
companiment is the red Bordeaux wine, mellow 
and rich, clad in resplendent purple and with a 
perfumed bouquet. 


With canvas back, mallard and teal duck, 
richer meats—roast beef, wild boar, roebuck— 
is served excellent, heady, rich red Burgundy. 


When midway in the feast, the guests have 
arrived at that satisfactory stage when the 
stomach, still docile, manifests no further de- 
sires; when the taste prepared, by a judicious 
gradation of sensations is susceptible of the 


most delicate impressions, the noble red Bor- 


deaux wines make their triumphal entry, and 
the ‘‘ maitre d’hotel’’ proudly announces their 
illustrious names: Chateau Margaux! Chateau 
Lafite! Chateau Latour! Chat. Haut Brion! 
Chat. Larose! 


After these wines, one ¢an enjoy sweet sau- 
ternes aud quaff a few glasses of foaming 
champagne. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF THE DAILY ISSUES CARD (SEE PAGE 194) 
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BURLEY GLASSWARE FOR THE ADOLPHUS, DALLAS. 
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BURLEY GLASSWARE FOR THE ADOLPHUS, DALLAS. 
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BURLEY GLASSWARE FOR THE ADOLPHUS, DALLAS. 


Wine Room and Cigar Room Accounting 


fhe Rulings Designed by John Tellman for His Use in the Planters and Jefferson Hotels of St. Louis. 
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Receiving Book: This book is handled in the office of the store room. Every invoice 
is properly copied for future reference. There is the ledger folio and date column on the 
left and regular journal columns on the right side, aiding the bookkeeper in distributing 
the amounts. Leaf measures 10 x 16 inches. 
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Bar 1. Issues. January, 1912. 99 
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Bar Issue Book: This book contains the issues from the wine room to the bar. Hach 
page is ruled for one month. Each ‘day’s issues are placed in the columns and totaled 
at the end of the month. Then this total is entered in the issue column of the wine room 
stock book; and after adding to the stock on hand on the first of the month the goods 
which have been received, and deducting from this the above mentioned total of the issues, 
the balance on hand at the end of the month is left. The leaf measures 8x14 inches. 
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Wine Room Stock: The above is an Algiete of our wine room stock book, which 
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runs twelve months to the folio. It measures 38 inches across and is 14 inches deep. It is 
the most convenient method of keeping accurate stock that I have ever used. It is self- 
explanatory so far that each month has its division, beginning first with the column on 
hand, to which the column received is added, giving the total; the issues are entered in 
the next column, leaving balance on hand. This is done on the last day of the month. 
One only needs to transfer the names of the wines and liquors once in twelve months. 


WINE Room issues.( Tats) 
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Daily Wine Room Issues: This sheet is filled out every morning by the bartender on 
watch and sent to the wine room for requisition. The first column contains the cost of the 
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liquors at wholesale, then follow the Gal., Qts., Pts. and % Pt. columns, then the column 
for the name or number of the wine wanted, and finally the column for the selling price 
of the bar. The issues indicated on this sheet are distributed daily in the bar issue book. 
The sheet measures 6 by 11 inches. (The requisitions only are written by the bartender. 
The cost figures are carried out by the bookkeeper.) 


CIGAR REQUISITION 





Cigar Requisition Sheets (Daily): This sheet contains the number of cigars of various ° 
sorts and sizes sent from the humidor to the cigar stands. The cost price and the retail 
price is figured out by the bookkeepers and totals of each requisition are entered in the 
cigar issue book for the monthly report. The size of the sheet is 6% by 9% inches. (The 
money figures on illustration are put in by auditor. The person making the requisition 
writes in only the quantity figures.) 
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This trademark is known wherever there are 
good hotels and restaurants. It is the cover 
design of The Hotel Monthly, published at 
Chicago. The Practical Hotel Steward was 
first printed in serial form in The Hotel Monthly. 
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Monthly Cigar Issue Book: The above report represents one month’s transaction on 
the cigar stand. There are columns for the dates of the issues, also for the cost value of 
same, and for the retail price, that is, the estimated price for what we expect the issues 
to be sold. The size of this book is 10x131%4 inches. (Reserve stock in humidor is entered 
in recapitulated form in lower right-hand corner—only the value of said stock given.) 
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COMMISSARY DEPARTMENT 
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Daily Statement of the Commissary Depart- 
ment: This report is made every day by the 
commissary bookkeeper and shows the transac- 
tion of the issnes in almost every section of the 
hotel; also the wages scale and the number of 
employees, and such other information ‘as neces- 
sary to impart to the auditing department. The 
sheet measures 514x14 inches. it is self-ex- 
planatory. 
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RETAIL BUYING OF BEEF! 


From the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Farmer’s Bulletin Eaperiment Station 
UOT CAL), 

In a previous bulletin of this series? market 
classes and grades of meat were described. An 
understanding of the meat-trade requirements 
enables the stockman to judge the carcass 
yield and the quality of his animals. The 
breeder, by processes of selection, endeavors to 
produce a product which shall approach as near 
as possible an ideal type, and he recognizes 
the utility of the finished beef product as an 
important factor in his breeding operations. 
The practical feeder likewise requ'res an inti- 
mate knowledge of the market requirements 
of meat, and no doubt serious fijiancial losses 
have often been experienced through a lack 
of knowledge of the proper degrce of fatness 
and hence the amount of food required for each 
class to enable it to be sold to ihe best ad- 
vantage. Thus the stndy of mzrket require- 
ments as to different wholesale cuts of meat 
kas been given prominent yet by no means un- 
due consideration. 

As a contrast to this, the study of the rela- 
tive proportion of the different kinds of meat 
in the retail euts and the cost thereof on the 
basis of actual food value has been given very 
little attention in spite of its importance, to 
which the current high prices cf beef have 
added a special significance. As L. D. Hall 
and A. D. Emmett, of the Illinois station point 
out, precise knowledge cf the final market 
product into which beef cattle are converted 
is essential to both the prodncer and the con- 
sumer of beef. The consumers have to deai 
directly with the market and have occasion al- 
most daily to make use of information con- 
cerning the relative values of different retail 
cuts. To buy meat intelligently it is necessary 
to know the nature of the cuts, especially with 
reference to the proportions of lean meat, fat, 
and bone they contain, and the food value of 
meat from different parts of the carcass. 

A large majority of meat consumers have 
no knowledge whatever of these matters, but 
make their selections of meat soleiy according 
to habit or fancy. In fact, but little accurate 
data along this line have hitherto been avail- 
able to those who wished to buy meats on a 
rational basis. As a result, a few well-known 
cuts are greatly in demand, and tie remainder 
of the carcass is a ‘‘ drug on the market.’’ To 


oe, 


such an extreme has this condition developed 


Compiled from Illinois Sta. Bul. 158. 
-1. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers’ Bul. 435, p. 16. 
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that a portion of the eareass (loins and ribs), 
forming only about one-fourth of its weight, 
Tepresents nearly one-half of its retaii cost. 
.In view of the large place which meat oceu- 
pies in the American dict, amounting to nearly 
one-third of the average expenditure for all 
food, the importance of an intelligent under- 
standing of the subject on the part of the eon- 
suiner is readily apparent. 

Not only are the foregoing statements true 
of meat producers and consumers as individuals, 
but it is highly essential to the entire beef- 
cattle industry, on the one hand, end the eco- 
nomic welfare of the beef-eating public on 
the other, that a more intelligent understanding 
of the different ents of meat be acquired by 
consumers generally. An increased demand for 
those portions of the carcass which are now 
difficult for the butcher to dispose of would 
contribute largely toward a more stable con- 
dition of the trade and thus enahle ihe produeer 
to operate with greater confidence znd economy. 
At the same time it would effect a tremendous 
saving to the consumer himself by more nearly 
equalizing the market vaines of the various 
cents and by enabling the retailer to operate 
with a smaller margin of profit. 

In the experiments at the Illinois station, 
three each of choice and prime steers from 
the university herd were slaughtered and deter- 
minations made of (1) the relative proportions 
of lean, visible fat, and bone in each of the 
retail and wholesale cuts of beef; (2) the chem- 
ical composition and nutritive value of the bone- 
less meat of the varions wholesale cuts; and (3) 
the net cost to the consumer of the lean, the 
gross meat, and the food nutrients in each cut 
at current market prices. 

The relative cost of the lean and of the total 
meat in the straight wholesale cuts at market 
prices is shown in the following table: 


Cost of lean and af total meat in the straight wholesale cuts 
at ptarket prices. 
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Straight wholesale cuts. bat 2 ont ve 
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Cents | Cents | Cents 
BSGAT rec orcs os kw eae ee Nek ears 18. 31.6 20.5 
RT Biicaectass Sere yaine o vaae sien nieces 15.0 27.1 17.5 
Gis Rae ees poorer a week 11.5 17.8 13.9 
CUGCH hoc ee cess Scere mectuererncern 9.5 das 10.8 
Platercae ae os oe vee oeca eee 8,0 15.8 8.7 
TAT te we eee eon cea 8.0 22.0 8.0 
Pore: Sank osck evens ae tee vaseeet 5.0 10, 8.4 





The net cost per pound of Jean is, in general, 
greatest in the cuts which command the highest 
prices, and vice versa. The flank is an excep- 
tion to this rule, and the chuck is more eco- 


nomical in this respect than the plate. Re- 
ferring to the last column, it is also observed 
that the more expensive the eut the greater the 
cost per pound of visible fat and lean combined, 
the flank being the only exception. J'rom these 
figures it is apparent that food values of beef 
cuts do not correspond to their wholesale mar- 
ket prices, and that the cheaper cuts are by far 
the most economical sources of beth lean and 
fat meat. On the whole, the different euts vary 
more widely in net cost of food ingredients than 
in market price per pound of gross meat. The 
following disenssion tends to vonfirm these 
statements. 

The manner of cutting and the location of 
the different retail ents are shown in the illus- 
tration. 


RETAIL CUTS. 

Loin Cuts.—Loin steaks averaged 59 per 
cent lean, 32 per cent visihle fat, and 9 per 
cent bone. Sirloin steaks in gencral contained 
a greater proportion of lean and smaller pro- 
portion of fat than porterhouse and elnb 
steaks. 


Rib Cuts.—Rib roasts contained, on the 
average, 50 per cent Jean, 30 pei cent visible 
fat, and 15 per cent bone. The sreatest per- 
centage of lean was found in the sixth rib 
roast, and the smallest in the eleventh and 
twlefth rib ent. 


Round Cuts.—The various ents made from 
the round averaged 65 per cent lean, 18 per 
cent visihle fat, and 17 per cent bone. Round 
steaks contained 74 to 84 per cent lean, the 
rump roast 49 per cent, round pot roast 85 per 
cent, and soup bones 8 to 66 per cent. The 
maximum percentage of fat was found in the 
rump roast, and the maximum percentage of 
bone in the hock soup bone. 

Chuck Cuts.—These contained an average 
of 69 per cent lean, 19 per cent fat, and 11 
per cent bone. Chuck steaks varied from 62 to 
82 per cent lean and from 6 to 22 per cent fat. 
The shoulder clod contained 80 per cent lean 
and only 5 per cent bone. Relatively more lean 
and less fat were found in the chuck rib roast 
than in those cut from the prime rib. 

Plate Cuts—The brisket, navel, and rib 
ends averaged 51 per cent lean, 41 per cent 
fat, and 8 per cent bone. The brisket and 
navel were similar in proportions of the differ- 
ent constituents, but the rib ends were slightly 
higher in percentage of bone and lower in 
lean. 

Flank Cuts.—The flank steak contained 83 
per cent lean and 16 per cent fat; and the 
flank stew, 64 per cent lean and 35 per cent 
fat. 

' Fore Shank Cuts.—Soup bones from the 
fore shank varied from 17 to 69 per cent lean 
and from 25 to 75 per cent bone. The bone- 
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RETAIL CUTS OF BEEF. 





less shank stew contained 83 per ccnt lean and 
17 per cent visible fat. 

Retail Trimmings.—Trimming the 
steaks reduced their weight 12 per cent, and 
the trimmings were about four-fifths fat and 
one-fifth bone. Round and chuek steaks were 
reduced but’ 5 per cent in weight by trimming, 
only fat being taken from the former as a 
rnle and prineipally bone from the latter. 
Other cuts that were materially affected by 
cutting off surplus fat and bone were the rump, 
shoulder pot roast, and neck. 


RELATIVE ECONOMY OF THE VARIOUS 
RETAIL CUTS. 
From the proportions of lean, fat, and bone 


i01D 


in the different cuts, their relalive economy 
at retail market prices may ke determined. 
The net cost of lean meat is an upproximate 
index of the relative economy o steaks and 
roasts, since they are purchased and used pri- 
marily for the lean they contain; but in com- 
paring boiling, stewing, aud similar meats the 
cost of gross meat, or fat and lean combined, 
should be more largely considered, because the 
fat is more completely utilized, as in the case 
of meat loaf, hash, Hamburger, and corned 
beef. Soup bones, being valued for flavoring 
matter as well as for the nutritive substance 
they contain, are more difficult to compare with 
other cuts in respect to relative economy. They 
vary materially, however, in proportions of 
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edible meat and waste, and should therefore be 
studied in this connection. 

The following table shows the cost of lean 
and of total meat in the various retail cuts 
at market prices: 


Cost of lean and of total meat in the various retazl 
cuts at market prices. 








s | cu] 3a [see 
@ lneg|ése |e 5 
q Qa, oO w @ we GE 
Retail cuts. a | 6 | @& Biase 
a + a wa oj wn . o 
Steaks: Cents| Cents | Cents 
Porterhouse, hip bone..... 8 25 38.6 28.9 
Porterhouse, regular...... 10 25 40.2 27.2 
Gluih steak joo 25 ook eo eas 18 20 32.1 22 6 
Sirloin, butt end........... 1 20 23° 20.6 
Sirloin, round boue........ 3 20 28.3 21.1 
Sirloin, double bone...... 5 20 28.7 oe 7 
Sirloin, hip bone........... it 20a 8 24.2 
Flank steak .... 2.2... eseeee 1 16 19.3 16.0 
Round, frst: cut... scene 2 15 17 0 15.3 
Round, middle cut......... 6 15 17.3 15.6 
Round last Cue. oo.c as voce 14 15 19.3 16.0 
Chuck. frstcut.. vi ses sss 2 12 18 3 14.1 
Chuck last Cut sic sec. ees 9 12 157 13.1 
Roasts: 
Prime ribs, first cut........ 1 20 40 5 22.9 
Prime ribs, last cut........ 4 16 26 1 18 8 
Chuck Rttt Tb. o6ccu-ckcks 1 15 22 8 17.3 
Wiig et cena eo ee 1 12 19.4 12 8 
Boiling and stewing pieces: 
Round pot roast ........... 16 10 11 6 10.1 
Shoulder clod.......... 000: 1 10 12:3 10 5 
Shoulder pot roast......... 11 10 1423 11.6 
Rilsend S32 eee doe sarees eee 3 8 16.2 9.2 
WHSKEbS eee esa se eles 1 8 15.0 8.7 
Wace otek gis Mawes 2 a 12 8 Ted 
Plank Stew. oo. Sete secees 2 7 10.9 wok 
Fore shank stew. .......... 1 a 8.5 70 
INGO cts cece 3 canes wine 15 6 85 7.0 
Soup bones: 
Round knuckle............ 2 5 26.3 12.5 
Hind shank, middle cut ..| 18 5 qa 6 3 
Hind shank, hock.......... 19 5 62.5 26.6 
Fore shank, knuckle...... 2 5 ite 12:5 
Fore shank, middle cut.... 4 5 12 5 94 
Fore shank, end...........- 6 5 28.8 20.9 





Taking the net cost of the lean meat as a 
basis of comparison, we learn from these data 
that the most expensive steaks ut the prices 
given are the porterhouse cuts, followed by the 
elub, sirloin, flank, round, and chuek steaks. 
Of the different roasts, the first-cut prime ribs 
are the most costly in terms of lean meat, and 
the rump roast is the most economical. The 
various boiling and stewing pieces furnish 
Jean meat more ecomonmically at market prices 
than either the roasts or steaks, the rih ends 
and brisket being the dearer cuts of this class, 
while the neck and shank stews sre relatively 
cheapest. Several of the soup boues are very 
economical sources of lean meat, particularly 
the middle euts of both shanks, snd only one 
of them is extremely expensive even on this 
basis. In general the wide variation between 
the various cuts in net, cost of leau is remark- 
able, ranging from 7.5 cents in one of the soup 
bones to 40.5 cents in a prime rib roast, and up 
to 62.5 cents in the hock soup bone, the latter, 
however, being used primarily for its flavoring 


suhstance rather than for lean meat. It will 
he observed, also, that the market prices of the 
cheaper cuts correspond much more closely to 
their net cost of lean meat than is true of the 
higher-priced steaks and roasts. 


The net cost per pound of gross meat, or lean 
and fat combined, varies much less as hetween 
the different cuts than does the net cost per 
pound of lean, because the proportions of total 
meat are more nearly uniform than the per- 
centages of lean. The various steaks and roasts 
rank in substantially the same order as to rela- 
tive economy on this hasis as on the basis of 
Jean meat. The rib roasts, however, are con- 
siderably more economical as compared with 
the porterhouse and sirloin steaks when all the 
edible meat is considered. The rump shows a 
very low cost per pound of edihle meat, due 
to the large proportion of fat it contains; and 
a still further difference is noticed in the case 
of the rib ends, brisket, navel, flank, neck, and 
several of the soup-bone cuts. The stewing 
meats are generally the most economical sources 
of edible meat at these prices, while porter- 
house steaks are the most expensive. 


On the whole, the data clearly show that 
the cheaper cuts of beef are by far the most 
economical sources hoth cf lean und of total 
edible meat, including fat and lean. * * * 
No correlation exists between inarket prices 
and the proportion of flavoring substances con- 
tained in various portions of the carcass, and 
cooking tests indicate that the proportion of 
waste and shrinkage is not necessarily greater 
in the cheaper than in the more expensive 
cuts. It is evident, therefore, that retail prices 
of beef cuts are determined chiefly by consider- 
ations other than their food value, such as 
tenderness, grain, color, general appearance, 
and convenience of cooking. * * * 


Relative Economy.—There seems to he no 
relation between market prices and the per- 
centages of fat, protein, extractives and ash. 
The cheaper cuts appear to be as valuable and 
in some cases actually more so then the higher 
priced cuts from the standpoint of protein of 
energy. These statements do not take into 
account the factors of tenderness nor the in- 
fiuence the degree cf fatness may have upon 
the palatahility of cooked meat. ‘n purchasing 
meat for protein primarily, the neck, shanks, 
and eclod are the most economical cuts; the 
plate, chuck, flank, and round follow; with the 
rump, rib, and loin as the most expensive. 
From the standpoint of fuel value, the flank, 
plate, neck, and shank cuts are the cheapest, 
while the rih, loin, and round are the most 
expensive. Considering hoth factors, protein 
and fuel value, and along with these the adapt- 
ability of the meat for general use the clod, 
ebuck, and plate are the most economical cuts 
at the retail prices given. 


THE LUNCH COUNTER IN A FIRST CLASS HOTEL 


An Exposition of the Arrangement, Equipment and Method of Operation of the Lunch Room in the 
Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb., Together with Figures of the Approximate Sales, 
Percentages and Profit as Compared with the Cafe in Same Hotel. 


Address made by F. J. Richards before the Northwestern Hotel Men's Association at Duluth. 


I am down to talk on the question of a lunch 
counter in a first-class hotel. Now, as for a 
first-class hotel, I can’t imagine anybody less 
qualified than I am to talk on that subject. But 
if you can figure out what class the Lincoln 
Hotel belongs in, I will do the best I can for 
that class. 

Taking up now the lunch counter question, 
I will preface it with a brief description of 
the Lincoln Hotel. The Lincoln is among 
the largest hotels of Nebraska. It is located 
three blocks from the Burlington depot, which 
has the principal traffic in and out of Lincoln. 
We are not on a busy street, and for that rea- 
son we cannot figure ordinarily to get a cafe 
business off of the street, or from the town, 
except some casual customer that makes it a 
point to come over there. Our cafe is located 
in the old American plan dining room on the 
second floor, and outside of the regular guests 
of the hotel we very seldom saw anyone that 
belonged in the town, unless they happened to 
‘blow themselves’’ a little, from their stand- 
point; but it didn’t look that way to us. The 
high cost of provisions which is climbing every 
day set me to thinking that we would have to 
find some ways and means to increase our 
revenue in some way, and to give our kitchen 
force more work to do. I came to the conclu- 
sion that in some way we ought to give our 
kitchen force more work to do that we might 
reduce our overhead expense in proportion to 
the total volume of business done. When our 
Annex was built we left a room which could be 
connected through an open courtway, with a 
dumb waiter, with the idea of eventually using 
it for a high-class cafe. We thought such a 
thing might be practicable, but after studying 
the situation for two or three years and no- 
ticing the manner in which people did not pat- 
ronize the cafe, and avail themselves of the 
higher priced items on the menu, we decided 
that a high priced cafe was not what they 
wanted. We came to the conclusion that 
they wanted something cheap; so this room 
instead of being converted into a handsome 
little cafe on the ground floor, where we 
might expect to get some outside business, 
we made into a lunch room. The room is 
twenty-four by eighty all told; and in the 


rear of it we connected it with our kitchen 
with an electric dumb waiter, which is worked 
automatically. We put about eleven thousand 
dollars into this room in the way of fixing it 
up with tile floors, and seven foot tiled wain- 
secoting, and heavy plaster, ornamental ceil- 
ings, and with some plaster work on the side- 
walk. We have an indirect lighting, and a 
good ventilating system. The eleven thousand 
dollars ineluded the cost of fixing up the 
room, installing the fixtures, and equipping 
the room. Our lunch counter is white tile 
both front and back, and absolutely there 
isn’t a place for dirt or vermin, or anything 
else to lodge. They can’t get away from us 
if we go after them. The top of the counter 
is an inch and a quarter white carrara glass, 
which I think is the most beautiful material 
made for that purpose. It is absolutely im- 
pervious to stains or the absorption of any 
material that you can put upon it; which is 
not true of marble. Our table tops have the 
same material, seven-eights of an inch thick. 
The base of our cigar stand is white tile, and 
the screen back of our grill is built of rein- 
forced concrete covered with white tile. So 
there is practically nothing in the room ex- 
cept a painted portion above the wainscoting 
that will require anything but a little elbow 
grease and soap and water to be kept per- 
fectly clean. Consequently, our upkeep should 
be very small. In the eight months that it 
has been operated I cannot see that there is 
any deterioration at all. It looks as fresh 
and clean and sanitary as it did the- day we 
opened it, barring a few slight scratches of 
the glass top which, of course, are inevitable. 

In the operation of the lunch room my 
idea was to cut down the cost of operation 
to a minimum. I was willing to put lots of 
money into the installation of the room to 
make it attractive. I then wanted to give 
the people that patronized it good things to 
eat at a moderate price, but I did not want 
to try to give them the nice service that 
goes with some of the little frills that Wwe 
are all apt to put on. . 

We are not fussy over the appearance of 
our service, aS we are mixing in with the 
regular plain white dishes the odds and ends 
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accumulated thru several changes in our cafe 
patterns, and in this way will use up several 
hundred dollars’ worth of good dishes that 
we could not sell at a price worth consid- 
ering. 

The place was started primarily as a cheap 
place, and we couldn’t give it every service, 
and maintain a cheap price, and make money. 
For that reason the few little economies that 
J started out with, we have stuck to. One 
of these economies is that we furnish no 
saucers for our cups, and nothing but paper 
napkins. Now these are two items of consid- 
erable importance. Paper napkins cost ahout 
forty-five cents a thousand, and the launder- 
ing of ordinary napkins costs anywhere from 
forty-five to fifty cents a hundred, and with 
the volume of business that we do in a day 
that means quite a saving every month in the 
laundering, not to say anything about the 
wear and tear on your linen. The cost of 
washing all the saucers for the cups is 
quite an item in a lunch room. Practically 
everybody has a cup of coffee, and when you 
feed four or five or six hundred people a day 
the washing of the saucers and the conse- 
quent breakage through handling of four or 
five or six hundred saucers is quite an item 
at the end of the year. 


We started out with a bill of fare that ex- 
perience taught us was a little bit too cheap, 
and it didn’t leave us much margin of profit. 
It didn’t leave us the margin of profit that 
we should have, and after five or six months 
I commenced to increase it a little bit on a 
good many of the items. Take the item of 
stews; we increased that from fifteen to 
twenty cents; the entrees we raised from 
twenty to twenty-five; and some things from 
twenty-five to thirty; thiry-five cents is ahout 
the limit of anything we have on our dinner 
bill cooked to order. I can’t see that our 
patrons have resented that slight gradual 
increase at all, nor has our patronage dropped 
off by reason of this increase. Our business 
seems to be growing rather than decreasing, 
and for that reason I helieve we were a little 
hit too modest in asking the public to pay 
the price that we should get for the items 
that we served to them. 


I appreciate that we have not run the lunch 
counter in the most up-to-date manner, but 
I am looking around for improvements con- 
stantly, and I hope to establish a good many 
checks in the next month or sv that I believe 
will give us good results. 

Until two or three weeks ago I permitted 


the waitresses to do all their own checking. 
We used a lock-stub system, and after blun- 
dering across a good many instances of under- 
charges I concluded to adopt a different sys- 
tem. Strange to say, the under-charges are 
never called to your attention, hut of course 
the over-charges always are mentioned. I 
believe that the two checkers necessary are 
just as much justified in checking out the one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred dollars a 
day in the lunch room as they are to check 
one-half or two-thirds of that in the cafe. 
Later on I will know the effect of the check- 
ers on our percentage, but at present I can- 
not say anything ahout it. 


In refrence to the idea of a lunch counter 
in a hotel of our class, or hetter, or less pre- 
tentious, I am reminded of Mr. Bradt’s hotel 
in Lincoln, the Victoria. Mr. Bradt opened that 
up about eighteen months ago, as I recollect, 
possibly not that long. Before doing so, we 
talked the matter over very freely. Mr. 
Bradt and I are considerably in accord in 
our ideas, and he was rather at sea as to what 
kind of a feeding arrangement to put into his 
hotel. I advocated rather strongly for a 
combination such as we were then putting 
in the Lincoln Hotel, a lunch counter and 
dining room. He did not agree with me for 
quite a while, but I contended that it would 
he advisable, and yesterday when I was talk- 
ing with Mr, Bradt he told me he was satis- 
fied that the amount of business he received 
in his lunch counter and cafe combined was 
at least double what he would get if he de- 
pended entirely on a straight cafe business. 
Unfortunately, the ararngement of his build- 
ing is such that he is obliged to locate his 
eafe and lunch room off of the street and 
hack of the office where it is not seen, but at 
that he gets a large amount of husiness from 
people who know his location, and know 
the excellence of his lunch room and cafe off 
of the street. 


He figures that his breakfasts proper from 
the ordinary source of revenue in the house 
would not be over twenty-five per cent of 
what his breakfast business is right now, on 
account of so much of it coming in off of the 
street. And I think that the lunch counter 
combined with the cafe is hound to be the 
solution of running small hotels to a profit 
on the eating side of it; and I think it will 
mean a decided increase in the ultimate net 
profits of even the larger hotels. Even Mr. 
Rome Miller’s hotel, a first-class hotel, I 
think he could do it in that to advantage, 
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if his location was just a little bit different, 
or if he had a room that was available to 
put in a lunch counter. If he had that kind 
of a location he could put in the lunch counter 
combination from his kitchen service with 
practically no increase in his pay-roll, so his 
overhead expenses for operating that Junch 
room would be less than his competitors, by 
the overhead expense of his kitchen and his 
storeroom and general management, and for 
that reason at the same prices would make 
a good deal better net profit at the end of the 
year. 

I think that is applicable to almost any 
hotel. Of course, some of them have a little 
too much pride in the class of their hotel, 
and they never could see it in that way, but 
those of us who are out for net results are 
willing to overlook our pride in our establish- 
ment. I think all of us eventually will see 
that if the man next doo~ can fit up a place 
and run it independently of a hotel and make 
money, there is no reason under the sun why 
«a hotel man cannot include it in a department 
of his hotel. The hotel man has a bar and 
a news stand, and he does not hesitate to in- 
corporate those in his organization, and why 
should he hesitate to put a lunch counter in 
his organization. In my opinion he will 
eventually get to it. 

I will give you the figures of the first 
six montks of our operation. Possibly some 
people might think I was a little bit foolish 
to give here in the presence of three competi- 
tors these figures, but our object here is not 
to be selfish, but to be broad and liberal, 
and what is designed to help one should help 
another. 

The general information I have given re- 
garding the Lincoln Hotel is to enable you 
by a comparison to determine if the idea is 
applicable to your particular business. My 
figures cover a six months’ period—cover the 
operation of our house since the installing of 
the lunch counter, compared with the same 
months for the two previous years. Our lunch 
counter was opened in November, and the six 
months’ period would include April. Now, 
from that period since the lunch counter was 
opened, November, 1912, to April, 1913, our 
room earnings were increased 14.9 per cent. 
That is a pretty nice increase, consider- 
ing the fact that our business has been in- 
creasing practically every year for the thir- 
teen years tnat I have been in Lincoln. That 
increase of 14.9 per cent is over the years of 
1910 and 1911, which was also a legislative 
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THE LINCOLN HOTEL LUNCH ROOM occuPIEsS A room 24x80, witH a 15-FOOT CEIL- 


ING. 
IVORY AND PANELS IN CREAM, 


LIGHT GOLDEN BROWN LEATHER EFFECT 


THE PLASTER MOULDING FORMING PANELS IS FINISITED IN VERDE ANTIQUE. 
ON WALLS AND CEILING WERE COVERED WITH CANVAS 


TRE CEILING IS DECORATED IN CREAM AND OLD IVORY, ALL PLASTER RELIEF WORK IN OLD 
THE SIDE WALLS ABOVE THE TILE WAINSCOTING ARE FINISIIED IN A 
OUTSIDE OF THE PANELS, AND PLAIN CREAM PANELS, 


ALL PLAIN SURFACES 


BEFORE “DECORATING: “~ — 4 “LHe “7-FrOOT 


TILE WAINSCOTING CONSISTS OF A 6§-INCH SANITARY BASE AND A G-INCH CAP MOULDING OF LIGHT 


MOTTLED GREEN, THE FIELD OF A LEMON CREAM, ALL SATIN 
TIE CAP MOULDING 
BAND OF SOFT GREEN AROUND THE ENTIRE ROOM, 


TREATED AS PART OF THE WAINSCOTING. 
STEAM TABLE OPENING, FORMING AN UNBROKEN 


: - CHAIRS, STOOLS AND TABLE FRAMES QUARTER-SAWED OAK FINISIIED IN GREEN. 
OF CARRARA GLASS IN DISPLAY TABLES ARE CARRIED BY LOOSE SPINDLES OF OAK... . 


LiL ICh--BOXx, 15 
AND 


FINISH. ew ae he 
EXTENDS ACROSS THE DOOR 


SHELVES 
URN 


STAND, HEATERS AND STEAM FABLE ARE OF RUSSIA INON AND GERMAN SILVER FURNISHED BY THE 


JOHN VAN RANGE CQ. =. «| - 


SOCKET&*e AND STOOL BASES ALL IN VERDE ANTIQUE, ALSO TIIE FOOT RAIL. . . .« 


ELECTRIC FANS AND FIXTURES, COAT AND HIAT RACKS, TABLE LEG 


THE COUNTER 


IS OF WHITE TILE BACK AND FRONT, WITH CARRARA GLASS TOP, 





year, as the period quoted was, and we natur- 
ally think, as probably all hotel men do in 
capital cities, that the legislative period is 
productive of a great increase in the volume 
of business. But when compared with other 
years the increase is not as great as you 
might think it would be, because the year 
1911-12, the increase of the last six months 
was only 16.7 per cent more than the year 
without the legislature, so the legislative year 
of 1910-11 was only 2.2 per cent better than 
1912-13. So it is possible that we lay a little 
too much stress on the value of the legisla- 


ture, 

Now, the unanswered question as to the 
lunch counter open twenty-four hours a day 
is as to whether it attracts additional busi- 
ness or not. That question is one that I can- 
not answer. I know of a great many specife 
instances where people have told me they 
have stopped at the Lincoln Hotel simply 
because they could get something to eat when 
they got in late. We have a great many 
trains getting into Lincoln anywhere from 
eleven to one o clock, and very often men 
will come in from some more remote brauch 
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line town, and possibly do not get their sup- 
per before they leave, and it is pretty nice 
to drop into the hotel when they get to Lin- 
coln and to be able to get something before 
they go to bed, rather than to stop in some 
of the little all night joints that you find 
around the depots. And that also, I think, 
has an influence on them when they have to 
get up and catch an early morning train. 
They can telephone down to the night clerk 
and specify what they want for breakfast, 
and give themselves the minimum amount of 
time to catch their train, and when they get 
down to the lunch room they find what they 
‘have ordered is on the lunch counter, or the 
table, as they request; and they start out 
with a full stomach. As arule, a man on an 
empty stomach, you know, has a grouch. 
Most of our grouches, and most of our kicks, 
according to my observation, are early in 
the morning, before a man has had his cup 
of coffee and his toast. Starting a man out 
on a full stomach does not benefit us partic- 
ularly, but it perhaps benefits our neighbors 
that the man comes in contact with a little 
later on in the day, so that we may perhaps 
pride ourselves on being public benefactors. 


While this gratifying increase in room 
earnings may be attributed to the lunch coun- 
ter, we are confronted with a decrease in our 
regular cafe business for 1912 and 713 of 14.2 
per cent under 1910 and 711. That is in our 
cafe upstairs. It showed a decrease (which 
undoubtedly was taken by the lunch room) 
of 14.2 per cent. 1911-12 showed a decrease 
of 9.8 per cent. That decrease is not nearly 
as large as I thought it was going to be. Yet 
where we combined the lunch counter and 
the cafe business it shows, as a whole, an 
increase of 59 per cent in 1912-13 over 1910- 
11, and 67.8 per cent over 1911 and 1912. 


Now, when you increase the output of your 
kitchen a total of 67.8 per cent without in- 
creasing the kitchen expense, it means an 
increase in your profits. In our ease the 
kitchen expense was increased by only two 
people, one dummy man to look after the 
electric dummy, and another dishwasher. That 
is all that we have had to iucrease our up- 
stairs pay-roll, and I doubt very much if we 
could have decreased our upstairs pay-roll, 
or the kitchen pay-roll any more, even had 
the loss in the regular cafe business been no 
greater than that cited, an average of 13 or 
14 per cent. So there seems to be a decided 
advantage in increasing the volume of our 
business. 


That is what all of our big stores are after, 
to increase the volume of their business. 
We- know that they cannot make much out of 
50 per cent on five hundred dollars’ worth 
of business, but we know that they can make 
a whole lot of money out of 3 per cent on a 
million dollars’ worth of business. And for 
that reason we all recognize that we must in- 
crease the volume of our business. 


Now, in the final analysis of dollars and 
cents, it shows an inereased net profit of 
$3,040.37 for 1912 and 713 over 1910 and 1911; 
and it shows an increased net profit—that 
is for the whole feeding part of the business 
—of $2,741.18 over 1911 and 1912. This, in 
our case, indicates a clear increase in net 
profits of between five and six thousand dol- 
lars per year, which is attributable to the 
lunch counter proposition. Now, that is a 
pretty nice profit on an investment of $11,- 
000—a profit of nearly 50 per cent. If we 
can in two years wipe out our investment of 
$11,000, why, from then on, we can figure a 
pretty nice net profit on that investment; 
and that says nothing whatever as to the 
probability that the lunch counter has at- 
tracted additional room business; and addi- 
tional room business over and above a cer- 
tain sum, of course, is all net profit, prac- 
tically so, because your overhead expenses, 
your rent, and your heat, and your light and 
your other items go on, whether you have 
one vacant room or a hundred vacant rooms 
—it is up and down so you cannot adjust 
your pay-roll to the changes in your volume 
of business. And I think that applies to 
almost any line of business, whether it is 
the hotel business, or mercantile, or railroad, 
or public service, or any other kind of busi- 
ness. 


I anticipate a better percentage of profit on 
the lunch connter in the future on account of 
the increased prices which we have made, the 
gracual increase that I referred to. This in- 
crease, as I said before, has been making no ap- 
preciable difference in the volume of business. 
Our cafe business has never been good in com- 
parison with our room earnings. Now, 1 say 
that simply from the knowledge of the Lincoln 
Hotel; I don’t know what percentages other 
hotel men have. I never had the nerve to ask 
them what percentage their cafe bore to the 
room earnings; but I will say this—that for the 
year 1911 (I am taking the entire year now) 
our cafe earnings were 46.2 per cent of our room 
caraings. In 1912 our cafe earnings, that is, 
the gross earnings all the way through, were 
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46.3 per cent of our room earnings. You see, a 
considerable less than one-half of our room earn- 
ings was taken in on our dining-room. (In the 
old American plan hotel, I know a great many 
people used to divide their receipts, and eredit 
three-fourths of the gross receipts to the kitehen 
and one-fourth to the house. So this would look 
rather deplorable in a comparison of that kind.) 
They were both +6 per cent practically, while 
during the six months of the lunch counter 
period our cafe earnings and lunch counter earn- 
ings combined have been 102.6 per cent of our 
room earnings. That is a pretty nice increase, 
from less than 50 per cent to go up to 102 per 
eent. It means a god big increase in the volume 
of business, and at the same time we have in- 
creased the volume of onr room earnings by 
between 8 and 1+ per cent, compared with those 
two years. 


I eannot believe that this is all attributable 
to the lunch counter, becanse competition in Lin- 
eoln has never heen as strong as it is now. We 
have never had anybody but the Lindell Hotel, 
which is recognized as ovr competitor, with all 
dne respect to the others. None of our other 
eompetitors give us quite as strong a run for 


the otker fellow’s money as Mr. Jeunston does. 


Iiis house is in better condition than it ever 
was, and our house is in better condition than 
it ever was. Nir. Braut, who 1uns the V.ctoria, 
has a kctel that has been recently revamped 
from top to bottom and thoroughly mocernized. 
He has ninety rocms. His honse is not pre- 
tentious to be anything but a second-class house, 
according to our classification in Lincolu. It is 
as gocd a first-class second-class honse a3 you 
will find anywhere. Mr. Lindsay, of the Savoy, 
has a hotel that has about eighty rooms, and, I 
might say, without any disrespect to Mr. Lind- 
say, that he is in the same class; he has a first- 
elass second-class hotel. Mr. Lindsay’s cafe 
business for some reason, unbeknown to me, exX- 
eept snperior management and better fellowship, 
has been much better comparatively than ours. 
He dccs a much better straight cafe business 
in comparison with his house husiness than we 
do. Of course I will have to take into considera- 
tion, to sort of flatter myself a little, that his 
location is much better. He is where he is in 
closer touch with business men, and on the 
ground floor practically. 

But the competition that we now have is 
keener and stronger, and I hope our increase 
is due to the increase in the popularity of the 
eity of Lincoln rather than to the fact that we 
are taking away from some of our competitors, 
because we wish them all the same degree of 


success that we are getting, and I think they 
are all getting their share. 

I don’t think there is anything else that I 
eare to say along those lines, except that I 
would be glad to answer any questions that may 
be put to me. 

% cA + 


Mr. Rome Miller (Omaha): ‘‘Mr. Richards, 
f would lke to ask you he vex propose to use 
°. checking system with checkers for your cus- 
tomers, to your cashier? ‘flow do you expect to 
use a checking system with a distribution of 
materials from one end of the lunch counter to 
the other, and expect to get efficient and proper 
service??? 

Mr. Richards: ‘‘I will give you an idea of 
the layout of our lunch room as best I can by 
a description of the room. The main entrance 
eolresponds to the entrance to this room. Our 
lunch counter is along this side (indicating) ; 
our grill corresponds with the location of the 
platform; our tables are on this side (indicat- 
ing); we have sixteen four-chair tables and 
twenty-seven seats at the lunch counter—ninety- 
one seats all told. I had located the checkers 
about here (indicating), directly in front of the 
earving table and the grill, where the hig vol- 
ume of business naturally comes from, outside 
of the pastry and the coffee which is served 
baek of the lunch counter. The checker sits 
there and can naturally scrutinize everything 
that goes by just as readily as they would in 
any kitchen or dining-room. The only problem 
which Myr. Miller has raised in his question is 
the checking of the Innch counter proper. We 
have to simply issue strict instructions that all 
the girls behind the lunch counter must check 
their things. They have got to go to this end 
of the room, to the steam tahle, and the grill, 
to get the major part of their order, and then 
it is up to the head waitress and those in charge 
of the room to see they obey instructions, and do 
not try to go by the checkers. Of course there 
is a possibility that they might do that, but the 
possible loss there is nothing compared with the 
inaccuracy that most of the waitresses show in 
checking. They are not mathematicians; they 
are not lightning calculators. We all know 
that, and it is easier to say thirty cents when 
the customer gets a cup of coffee and a piece of 
roast beef and a vegetable and a piece of pie— 
it 18 easier to say thirty cents than it is to stop 
and figure. As I say, they are not lightning cal- 
culators, and they all know that if they get it 
low enough there will be no kick, and if they 
get it too high it will be called to their atten- 
tion. Of course in all things we have got to take 
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Soups 


Oonsomme in cup... 10 WIOCK (PMP CO oe ccsset creel te tauace 15 
Chicken with Rice..........0.....0.0.0.... 15 Mulligatawney ...................::::cceee 15 
PoMmato Puree 6 oie ee 15 VERSE DIC nie cece 15 


Rolls or Bread and Butter served with above 


Relishes 


Sliced Tomatoes ...............:ccccccsneee 15 DU Pickles cecc aa eee 5 
mliced Cucumbers ....20..cc.cccsesceeess- 15 Sweet Midgets 0.0.0.0... i) 
OO UB ree seria redanidkac eta 15 La et 0 Ce Fo 9 he er 5 
Pickled Walnuts ......00000.000c0ceeee 15 Pickled Onions ....................:eceee 10 
MOV OS eases ee 10 Chow CHOW ot eee 5 
UC RRILE. 2S eh oles dea be eee: 5 Sliced Onions ..................c0cceeeecees 5 
Dairy Dishes 

With With With 

Bowl With Bow] Bow] 

Plain Milk Cream Half & Half Cream 

Rice ................ MUA DeN ete ace te 5 10 15 15 20 
Soda Crackers ...............0........ 5 10 15 20 
Oyster Crackers ...................... 5 10 15 20 
Graham Crackers .................. 5 10 15 20 
Ben ees cass 5 10 16 20 
Oat Cade occ seve 5 10 15 15 20 
Shredded Wheat (1).............. 5 10 15 15 20 
Flaked Cereals ....................... 5 10 15 415 20 
Grape Nuts. 2 nish 5 10 16 15 20 

Sandwiches 
Pia DOM CG tose iscsi ie 10 Club House ooo eee ccccecceeeeeeeeeeee 26 
Ham or Bacon fried....................---... 10 OPEENEL OO These eo oven te eek ns 10 
Ham or Bacon fried with fried egg 15 Sardine, Domestic -..............00.0..0....-. 10 
WIAMUUTI CR holo ce ee 10 sardine, imported ..............00.......... 20 
Corned Beef 20.0.0... cece 10 COMA Gr en ost AIS a Sate ee 30 
| apy toc i Her re eh 10 Swiss Cheese ....0000......0.000 cece 10 
PC ECOL os eect cee acceso ke 16 American Cheese ......00..0...0000cc.. 10 
Chicken, sliced ....0.0....0..ccccccceseeeee 15 Hot Roast Beef oo... cee cece 20 
Eggs 

Boiled, Fried, Scrambled, Poached or Shirred... two 15, three 20 
PO ACHE OTL OAS ap tee ceeic ac eareeisctet cc ken teats Sane OTHER terest ova two 20, three 25 
Scrambled, with Chipped Beef, Ham or Bacon...................0.0........ two 25, three 30 
TEU URN nea ae eae se two 15, three 20 
Omelette, with Ham, Bacon, Parsley or Onion... 0. two 20, three 25 
Omelette, with Cheese or Jelly... .2.ccceccseeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeees two 20, three 25 
Omelette; with Chicken) .- 0-2 es. two 30, three 35 


Rolls or Bread and Butter served with above 


Hot Cakes, Bread and Rolls 


Griddle Cakes with Syrup..............10 DET BOABG ric cae 5 
English Muffin with Syrup.............. 10 Buttered Toast .........5:.cccccccccccssccsencee 10 
Pure Cream Toast............................-. 20 WIE ORSG se ee ee 10 
Creamed Toast |..........0.....cccccccc cee 10 Bread and Butter .................. 5 
Prenchi LOS cisco ccsiccccciccsecceevseschaneeue 20 Rolls and Butter................0.......:0...00. 5 


PLEASE PAY CASHIER ONLY 
NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR ANY PERSONAL PROPERTY 
ONE ORDER SERVED FOR TWO, TEN CENTS EXTRA 


NO ORDERS SERVED AT TABLE LESS THAN TEN CENTS 
REPORT ANY CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT TO HOTEL OFFICE 
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Ovsters in Season 


Bal DOr RaWic ee 20 Half Doz. Plain Broil........................ 25 
Half Doz. Half Shell... 25 Half Doz. Crumb Broil... ..26 
Half Doz. Milk Stew.........000.000........ 25 Half Doz. Crumb Broil, Bacon or 

Half Doz. Cream Stew.................... 30 Celery Sauce .............. 00 
Half Doz. Box Stew.........000.0000000.... 25 Half Doz. Roast ...........00.0002 25 
Half Doz. Dry Stew........................ 25 Half Doz. Roast on Toast................ 30 
EIQIEV DOE: (UG tre en 26 Half Doz. Escalloped........................ 30 
Half Doz. Fry with Bacon............ 35 Half Doz. Au Gratin.......................30 


Crackers, Rolls or Bread and Butter served with above 
Side order of ColdSlaw with above, 5 


_ Vegetables 


Hot Rice with Butter.... oe Potatoes, German Fry...................... 5 
Stewed Corn ..................cece eee ae 73 Potatoes, French Fry.......................- 10 
Stewed Tomatoes ...............00.00000000. 5 Potatoes, Hashed Brown.................. 10 
Bs oe Oe i Se tierce 5 Potatoes, Lyonaise ........0.....000000.. 10 
Onions... Fried. 035 ieee 5 Potatoes, in Cream...............0000000.02.. 10 
Onions, sliced raw.....................2.02.-- 5 Potatoes, Saratoga 0.0000... 10 
Potatoes, a la Lincoln... A) Potatoes, Au Gratin.....0..0000000000. 15 
Pastry and Dessert 

PO eee hn Stewed Prunes, 5;:with Cream........ 10 
Pie a la Mode... 10 Apple Sauce, 5;with Cream.............. 10 
Pie, with Cheese...................0.00000.... 10 Baked Apple, 6; with Cream............ 10 
Donghnuts, Three .............000.0..000.. 5 Corn Starch, Vanilla, 6; Cream........ 10 
Cup Custard 2.20... 10 Corn Starch, Chocolate 5; Oream....10 
Seo. Creag. 2. sn ee 10 Rice Pudding, 5; with Cream.......... 10 
French Pastry ....................---. 5 and 10 

Baked Applo..........2...2:cccecceeeee in bow] of Milk 10; in bowl of Cream 20 

Fruit--Fresh and Preserved 
Raw Apples, each... 5 Grape Fruit, half... 15 
NY  :) | 10 Orange, sliced ................. eee 10 
Bananas, each ....W............-cccceeceeeseee 5 Preserved Peaches ..........................- § 
Banana and Cream ............2....-....065 10 Preserved Strawberries .................. 5 
| (heese 

Imported Swiss ................-----0-- 10 ROGUCLONG ep eiesiesc senda 
TOPIC ATG oo eee ee eee 5 INGUCCHOLE 28 soc ce cect 
Philadelphia Cream ....... 5 AG inset 5 


Wafers or Water Crackers extra, 5 


Drinks 


Coffee, cup ........ Dees cee oe pot 10 Half and Half, bottle........................ 10 
Tea, cup ............5,.......---.......---- pot 10 Cream, bottle .........0..00000.. eee 15 
Pas biti 2 oon eae ee ce 5 ECOU LOR Sc. ctsdn ci ea eee 5 
COChd ee ne ine ee DOG CON CE oooh es ee 5 
SORIA ee ee ie ee 10 Buttermilk, in season........................ 5 
WK Othe! eo. eiec se Sores 5 Lactone, im season..................-.::.00- 5 
BULB RRO coco cerect aceon quisitensd tsttiens 10 Te@MNOTI ACC ices cces shea eee tas ce ccasdadacds edocs 10 


For Hot and Cold Meats and Salads, over 


PLEASE PAY CASHIER ONLY 
NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR ANY PERSONAL PROPERTY 
ONE ORDER SERVED FOR TWO, TEN CENTS EXTRA 


NO ORDERS SERVED AT TABLE LESS THAN TEN CENTS 
REPORT ANY CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT TO HOTEL OFFICE 
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Hot Meats 


Baked Pork and Beans.................... 15 
Corned Beef Hash, steamed............ 15 
Corned Beef Hash, steamed, with 
one Poached Egg............00.0000.0.0.... 20 
Corned Beef Hash, browned in 
TOM isa ssecs ee wna eee. 15 
Corned Beef Hash, browned in pan 
with one Fried Egg.....................--- 20 
Corned Beef Hash, browned in pan 
with two Poached Eggs................ 25 
Calves Liver and Bacon.................. 25 
Calves Liver and Onions................ 20 
Ham, Fried or broiled...................... 25 
Bacon, fried or broiled...................... 25 
Fried Bausare ..3.2.2 


Ham and two Fried Eggs................ 25 
Bacon and two Fried Bggs.............. 25 
Hamburger Steak ................-......-.-- 20 
Hamburger Steak with Onions......25 
Sing ll Steak qian eee 25 
Small Steak with Onions................ 30 
SIPlOin LCA eee ee 45 
Sirloin Steak with Onions.............. 50 
Tenderloin Steak ................2.....--- 45 
Tenderloin Steak with Onionz........ 50 
Creamed Chipped Beef.................... 15 
Pork Chops, plain (2)...................... 25 
Pork Chops, breaded (2)................. 30 
Imported Frankfurter with Potato 
Soe eke inn trae cae ceyessaiaecscpreenees 35 
eves eee 20, with Buckwheat Cakes, 25 


Rolls or Bread and Butter served with above 
German Fried Potatoes served with items of 20c or over 
Side order of Baked Beans served with any of above,10 


Cold Meats, Gtc. 


MC OICE RORCC RANT 55 se es ys eects 20; with Potato Salad 25 
Cold Corned (Beis on cccn ncn cnccckccsececsoece conc hed cn enceetcetdeecees 20; with Potato Salad 25 
Cold Roast Beef....................................---. se dies AS ee 25; with Potato Salad 30 
Calas nic erick ccs ee re en eee 30; with Potato Salad 35 
DECC: TEE 2707 9 2 [sy | Gg ap i iO a 20; with Potato Salad 25 
Gold Pork: Beams inivich ti et esc, ee eetectenetoe esas eee 15 
SSAFOMINGS, POL COT, DOC R UG se no coche sce abe edeemccesecesedestennnn coos 20 
Maxrdines, per can, TM DOr Cede si cn<csccsccso asec po seve eees tee veseckssettnsciseeee 35 


Rolls or Bread and Butter served with above 


Salads 


Bee ete eee paces, Ni eee ek 20 
BAMMNONs ete eee Le 25 
MICRON sscvienc eee ee 30 


ROTTER UO soe e aiueni te ooe lromne 20 
TBC Orth ee 20 
GuGumiber: 22.2 eee 20 


Rolis or Bread and Butter served with above 


Potato Salad, 10 Pickled Beets, 10 Cold Slaw, 10 
Drinks 
Coffee, cup ........ Dyess ss state pot 10 Half and Half, bottle.........00....000..... 10 


PLEASE PAY CASHIER ONLY 
NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR ANY PERSONAL PROPERTY 
ONE ORDER SERVED FOR TWO, TEN CENTS EXTRA 
NO ORDERS SERVED AT TABLE LESS THAN TEN CENTS 





REPORT ANY CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT TO HOTEL OFFICE 
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Ready to Serve 


Aug. 88-1913 


Sliced Cucumber . « - 2... Mae! ea te Aer ae, -10 
Coney Island Clam Chowder= + - +--+ 2-24.24. « - 10 
Consomme Oelestine= ----.2-+4-4-24.4.. - - -10 
Boiled New England Codfish Dinner- - - «+ «. 25 
Stuffed Tomatoes, Andaluvian- - - - - - «2... 20 
Boiled Pork Spareribs with Sauerkraute - « « « 25 
Lamb's Tongue with Spinach=- - --+-+-+-+-+-.- . 25 


Old Fashion Stewed Chicken with Dumplings- - = 35 
Breaded Veal Cutlets, Sauce Tomato- - - =... 20 
Boiled Salmon Steak, Anchovy Sauce - - - « - - 25 


Individual Baked Beanse- - - - = « © « « 2 « « «15 
Prime Ribs of Beef, Pan Gravys - 2 © © « « « « 2 


Loin of Pork, Apple Sauce- - - - = - - - = = « 25 
Corn on Cob= *- 2+ 22-222 2©= = = - 2 ee ew ew 15 
String Beans 5; Boiled Onions in Cream - - - «- « 5 
Iced Watermelon <= - 2.<2 + «-2 « « « = «= « = « 15 
Iced Cantaloup,4 15; whole ---+-+-+-+-+-. - 25 
Sliced Peaches with Cream - - - + - - - = «= = « 15 
Red Raspberries with Cream- - - - - -« «= «= = «= «= 15 
Loganberries with Cream ---+-+-+-+-s+-e*s+ <6 -15 


Apple, Apricot, Pumpkin,or Cocoanut Custard Piee § 
Banana Cream Pudding 5; Plum Tarts = + = +--+ « - 5 


1ce Cream oe eeeeeFeesese ee se es wees ses ess @ 10 
LUNCH ROOM BILL OF FARE, THE LINCOLN, LINCOLN, NEB. 
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into consideration the human element of ac- 
curacy, and good intentions and bad intentions. 
But I really believe that we will get very de- 
eided results. 


‘‘Our business since we opened that room, 
with ninety-one seats, has averaged over a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a day in that little room. 
Our location is not good at all, and if we did not 
have an attractive lunch room, if we bad not 
fitted it up as nicely as we have, if we had fitted 
it up the same as a lot of the smaller lunch 
rooms around in our neighborhood, which were 
practically living off of the patrons of the hotel, 
of course we could not have made the success 
that we have. It is just like building a new 
store building or a new hotel in a community. 
The people all like to go and see it, and if it 
proves satisfactary they come around again, and 
if it does not prove satisfactory they go back 
to their old haunts. We do it, and the public 
naturally does it. I am a firm believer in in- 
stallations of a permanent character, installa- 
tions of a character that require a minimum 
amount of upkeep, because the upkeep, the keep- 
ing fresh and clean and bright of a lunch room 
is no inconsiderable item, and the minute it 
begins to look dingy and worn and old, why the 
people are inclined to lose their liking for it. 
I cannot help but figure that it is a good in- 
vestment if you have got the money, and if you 
haven’t got the money it is a good investment 
to borrow it if the business is there. 

‘Tl believe that even the small country hotel 
could afford, and should put in the European 
plan with a little combination lunch-room and 
dining-room. I noticed in St. Paul the other 
night while waiting fora train * * * there 
is a little lunch counter on a eorner near the 
depot and we stood there looking in the window. 
There were probably ten people at the little 
lunch counter, and there was one man back of 
the counter, in the window right at the end of 
the counter. He had a cake griddle, a couple 
of hot plates for gas, and he was taking care 
of all that business himself. He was frying 
hamburger steak, and making sandwiches, and 
eoffee, and dishing up pie, and one man was 
doing the work that three people would have 
to do in a regular cafe, where they have to 
leave the room and consult, and the cook will be 
doing one thing and the dishwasher will be 
doing something else. But this one man was 
doing it all and doing it well. He was a hustler. 

‘<T think that every small hotel, by putting 
on a limited bill of fare and by letting every 
man pay for all that he got, and by the hotel 
man condensing his operating department, that 
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it would show a great deal better results than 
many of them now show. It would show better 
results than are shown now in trying to give 
them all they can eat for thirty-five or fifty 
cents, as the case may be. It is not an expensive 
experiment to try, and I should think that 
almost every man would be willing to take his 
gamble on it and make a try of it, because we 
have all got to come to some more economical 
manner of feeding people. We have got to have 
greater economy in handling our food, because 
we are handling gold dollars now instead of gold 
bricks that we handled ten or fifteen years ago. 
We have got to handle our food products very 
much like they handle the cash in the cash 
drawer of a mercantile establishment or a bank. 
We have got to know what goes in, and we 
ought to know what goes out, and we ought to 
strike a balance, 


Mr. Bacon (Grand Forks): ‘‘About what is 
your average check?’’ 


Mr. Riehards: ‘‘We divide up our day into 
fifteen-minute periods, and time-stamp on the 
back every check as it comes in. That is with 
the idea of checking out and seeing whether 
all the people that come in there pay their 
checks. I have taken averages for those fifteen- 
minute periods, but that, of course, will be too 
much detail here. I have taken averages also 
beginning at 6 a. m. in the morning until 12 
noon, which covers your breakfasts. Our aver- 
age is about 28 cents for the breakfasts. From 
12 noon to 6 p. m. it averages about 30 cents; 
from 6 p. m. to midnight, which includes supper, 
is 32 cents, and from midnight to 6 in the morn- 
ing is 18 cents.’’ 


Mr. Bacon: ‘‘Is there no linen whatever??? 


Mr. Richards: ‘‘No linen, no tablecloths, and 
no napkins.’’ 


Mr. Bacon: ‘‘Do you furnish waiters??? 


Mr. Richards: ‘‘ Waitresses; it is not a self- 
serving place at all. The best day that we have 
had is $260.00. We haven’t had many days as 
ates as that, but expect them during state fair 
week. 


Mr. Bacon: ‘‘How many girls on an average 
do you use?’’ 


Mr. Richards: ‘‘Covering the twenty-four 
hours, we have been using twelve waiters and 
waitresses. Of course at night we have to use 
waiters—ten waitresses during the day and two 
waiters at night. We could cut it a little bit 
closer, but we have tried to give them quick and 
prompt service, and we figure that that was 
sa desirable than the small saving in the pay- 
Tolle? 


Mr. Bacon: ‘‘You say that you don’t add 
anything to your expense; how do you figure 
that out? Did you run your cafe all night???’ 

Mr. Richards: ‘‘No; our cafe only runs until 
eight o’clock.’’ 


Mr. Bacon: ‘‘And previous to your going 


into the lunch counter, did you run it just the 
same??? 
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Mr. Richards: ‘‘ Yes.’? 


Mr. Bacon: ‘‘How do you get away from the 
expense from eight o’clock until morning??? 


Mr. Richards: ‘‘I am referring to the extra 
expense in the kitchen. We have our icebox in 
the lunch room and it is stocked up before 
the kitchen closed with all necessary items for 
short order work during the night. We have 
right now during the night a night cook and 
a night waiter, and the night cook will act 
as a waiter when the rush gets a little bit 
too strong, so there is only those two men 
that are part of our lunch room expense 
proper. The increase in the kitchen expense 
is in the two people that I spoke of before, 
the man to look after the dumb waiter and 
one dishwasher.’’ 


Mr. Bacon: ‘‘What portion of the cooking 
do you do in the lunch roam???’ 


Mr. Richards: ‘‘The meats are all eut and 
sent to the lunch room; all the dinner soups, 
the roasts, the fish and the entrees are cooked in 
the kitchen. It simply added to the work of 
the kitehen that much additional work without 
any increase whatever in the pay-roll, and before 
we put that on I couldn’t see any possibility of 
a decrease in the pay-roll. Our business is rather 
erratic; Lincoln is a university town and a state 
eapital town. Today we may be very quiet, and 
tomorrow we may have a houseful of people. We 
get a great many so-called banquets, running 
from sixty cents to sixty-two and a half cents 
(laughter), but the people want the service just 
the same.’’ 


Mr. Bacon: ‘‘What part of the cooking do 
you do in the lunch room?’’ 

Mr. Richards: ‘‘I have a partition across the 
end of the room, we will say that corresponds 
with this (indicating). The steam table is set 
in the center of it, and the entrance on this 
side, to go in behind there. Our dishwashing 
and things that we don’t want the people to see 
is behind the partitions and where they can have 
access to the dumb waiter, which is in a court off 
here (indicating). We have a gas broiler, a 
three-hole hot plate for frying eggs and pota- 
toes; we have au electric cake griddle; two 
electric broilers; one electric French fryer; an 
electric toaster, and an electric waffle iron. With 
the exception of the waffle iron, the electric 
fixtures have all been absolutely satisfactory. 
The waffle iron has not been satisfactory. The 
manufacturers claim that they have never been 
able to make one that is satisfactory on account 
of the action of the grease in turning over the 
waffle iron. In turning the waffle tron over the 
grease will get into one side ‘of it. This they 
do not seem to be able to seal up tight enough 
to prevent the entrance of the grease, on account 
of the expansion and contraction that naturally 
takes place. One side is a solid‘casting, and the 
other side has resistance corls for heating, and 
they do not seem to be able'ta'seal that up tight 
enough. 

A Member: ‘‘You stated you did not use 
any linen in the lunch room?’’ 

Mr. Richards: ‘‘ Nothing at all; paper nap- 
kins. The first week, I will venture to say, 
ninety per cent of the people kicked, and it 
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gradually decreased until I have not for two 
or three months heard the word napkins men- 
tioned, nor the word tablecloth, or saucers to 
the cups. We have what is called a ship cup; 
it is not like these shaving mugs that are some- 
times more suggestive of lather rather than 
whipped cream.’’ 

Mr. Bacon: ‘‘ What type of people do you get 
into your lunch room, the class that usually 
stays at a first-class hotel?’’ 

Mr. Richards: ‘‘ We get the very best people 
that stay in the hotel; a great many of them 
have breakfast there in a hurry; they don’t 
want very much breakfast and they drop in 
there. At noontime or in the evening the better 
class of our patrons will go to the main eafe.’’ 

Mr. Bacon: ‘‘How does the price for that 
breakfast compare with the one that they would 
get in the main cafe?’’ 

Mr. Richards: ‘*The comparison is practi- 
eally the same. If they did go up in the main 
eafe they would squeeze it down just as much 
as they could.’’ 

Mr. Bacon: ‘‘For instance, a man goes in 
to the lunch counter and gets coffee and eakes, 
or toast?’’ 

Mr. Richards: ‘‘He eats more in the lunch 
room than he does upstairs. ”’ 

Mr. Baeon: ‘‘How much more does it cost 
upstairs? ’’ 

Mr. Richards: ‘‘It doesn’t cost much more, 
probably forty or forty-five cents is the average 
up there. He doesn’t get as much for it. 
Our prices are not high, they are very reason- 
able.’? 


Mr. Bacon: ‘‘Do you have any minimum 
price for service?’’ 

Mr. Richards: ‘‘None whatever; the only 
minimum we have is when a fellow goes out 
without paying his check.’’ 

A Member: ‘‘What do you charge for 
coffee??? 

Mr. Richards: ‘‘Five cents; and five cents 
for pie, six cuts to the pie. We get thirty 
cents out of a pie.’’ 

A Member: ‘‘Of what are the tops of your 
tables composed? ’’ 


Mr. Richards: 
glass.’’ 


A Member: 
dish? ’? 

Mr. Richards: ‘‘ We have never had the glass 
broken. If you drop a dish, of course you will 
break it, but we have not had one of our tops 
broken. We have had some shelves under- 
neath, about six feet long that were broken. 
In all probability somebody wanted to reach the 
top shelf and climbed up on one of the lower 
shelves; and if you put a hundred and fifty or 
hundred and sixty pound person on glass, you 
are going to break it.’’ 


A Member: ‘‘How 
counter ?’’ 


Mr. Richards: ‘‘The lunch counter is about 
fifty-four feet long. It is in two sections. 
We divided the lunch counter in the center, and 
located the coffee urn directly back of this 


‘‘Qur table tops are white 


‘*Are they liable to break a 


long is the lunch 
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opening. That was sv we wouldn't have to go 
clear around the end of it to get coffee to 


serve to the people.’’ 

A Member: ‘*You do your eooking in view 
of the people?’’ 

Mr, Richards: 
of the peuple.”’ 

A Member: ‘Where is the checker?’’ 

AMlr. Rivhards: ‘‘ The checker is near the 
greatest source of supply; that is, the grill end 
of it, the steam table and the broiler. Practi- 
eally all of the people who sit at the Iuneh 
counter have to be served from the steam table 
and broiler, The arrangement of your room 
depenes entirely upon the shape of vour room. 


feWe do our cooking in view 
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REED & BARTON SILVERWARE, FOR THE ADOLPHUS, DALLAS, 


It vou have got a wide enough room, I would 
say by all means get it as uear the center as 
you ¢van,’’ 


A Member: ‘‘Do you have a printed hill of 
fare? ’? 

Alm, Richards: ‘' We havemiesnecial bill for 
dinner aud supper,.’”’ 

A Member: ‘‘Do you have anything on the 
American plan? ?** ‘ 

Myr. Richards: ‘‘We have absolutely noth- 
ing on the American plan. There was some 
thought of giving a plate dinner, but I wouldn’t 
stand for that. I believe in letting them pay 
furvevery “ienl that. they ort. 














REED & BARTON SILVERWARE, FOR THE ADOLPHUS, DALLAS, 
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Chef's Portion Sheet, McAlpin Hotel. 

Chef Panchard explained his method of kit- 
chen control to prevent loss or waste of ex- 
pensive foods. He has devised a desk upon 
which are wire posts for holding pads of 
coupon checks. These checks measure 214 by 
5 inches, including coupon. The check de- 
tached from coupon measures 214 by 3 inches. 
The coupon is perforated to set on the wire 
posts. The check is perforated to set on to 
other posts for future assorting. Each check 
is printed on both check and stub with the 
name of an article on the bill of fare as 
(see illustration) ‘‘Sirloin steak,’’ and the 
waiter number duplicated on stub and check 
These correspond to one item on the bill of 
fare, which is listed on a sheet measuring 8 
by 11 inches, and is printed (see illustration 
of portion sheet). The checks are arranged 


on the desk in the order as listed on the por- 
tion sheet, and as a waiter calls for au article, 
he is given a check from the post carrying it, 
the checker writing waiter’s number on both 
check and stub. The waiter then takes this 
check to the kitchen where his order is filled. 
In this way the house controls the waiters’ aud 
cooks’ work, as the check is time-stamped, and 
surrendered when order is filled. The check 
audit is compared with inventory. Thus, in 
the morning, the ice box count is so much of 
each item. During the day the issues are so 
much, and the number of issues must compare 
with the number sold, as evidenced by the 
checks, plus the stock remaining unsold. ‘‘It 
has served as a first-class detective,’’ said the 
chef, ‘‘for in the only two instances where we 
have missed articles we have caught the culprit 
within twenty-four hours.’’ 


HOTEL McALPIN——Main Kitchen 


ITEM 


LUNCH 


DINNER SUPPER TOTAL 


eee ee 


Steak Minute 
Small Steak 
Sirloin Steak 
Extra Sirloin Steak 
Porter House 


F-xtra Porter House 
Club Steak 
Tournedos 

Small Tenderloin 
Large Tenderloin 
Chateaubriand 
Lamb Chops 
Mutton Chops 
English Chops 
Veal Chops 

Pork Chops 

Mixed Grill 
Combination of Chops 
Escalope of Veal 
Broilers 

Milk-fed Chicken 
Breast of Chicken 
Squab Chicken 
Sqnab 

Duckling 

Spring Turkey 
Guinea Hen 

Breast of Guinea Hen 
Partridge 

Pheasant 

Grouse 

Quail 

Plover 

Venison Steak 
Mallard Duck 
Lobster 


CHEFS’ PORTION SH2ZET; 





ALSO A COUPON CHECK FOR WAITER. 
STYLE OF ROLING, THE BALANCE SHOWING WHAT 1S LISTED. ) 


| ef, A 


eee ee 





SIRLOIN STEAK 


Waiter No. 


SIRLOIN STEAK 


Waiter No. 





(UPPER PART OF PORTION SHEET SHOWING 


DINING CAR SERVICE 


The Standard of Portions, Prices and Table Service Adopted by W. A. Cooper on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 


The Following Instructions Printed in Booklet For Guidance of the Dining Car Employes, with the 
Object of Giving a Uniform Service Thruout the System. 


Printed by permission of Mr, W. A. Cooper 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
DINING CAR SERVICE 


STANDARD OF PORTIONS, PRICES 
AND TABLE SERVICE 


Montreal, August Ist, 1913. 





Each Steward, Waiter, Chef and Second Cook 
is required to have a copy of this booklet and 
to familiarize himself with instructions con- 
tained herein. Each Steward is required to 
have a copy of Book of Instructions for Em- 
ployees on Dining and Cafe Cars. Stewards 
are responsible for seeing that members of 
their crew live up to instructions. 

Division of Duties of Waiters and Pantry- 
men: The following general division will be 
found to work ta the best interest of the serv- 
ice :— 

Waiter No. 1.—To look after buffet stands, 
fruit, and silver. 

Waiter No. 2.—To be responsible for condi- 
tion, count, and general handling of linen, and 
maintaining of records in connection therewith. 

Waiter No. 3.—Water bottles, sugars, salts, 
pepper, oil, vinegar, etc. 

Waiter No. 4.—Clean and rub down wood 
work, remove finger marks from chairs, panels, 
ete., and such other duties as Steward may as- 
sign. 

Waiter No. 5.—To perform such duties as 
may be assigned by Steward. 

Pantryman to be responsible for general con- 
dition of pantry, and care and handling of pan- 
try supplies, wash crockery, glassware and 
silver, and perform such oather duties as may 
be assigned by Steward. 

All Waiters and Pantryman will assist in 
cleaning of silver. 

Stewards, by obsServing division of duties 
above outlined will maintain uniformity in 
service on all cars. 

PANTRY SERVICE. 

Before meals, cover the shelves in pantry 
with glass towels and place thereon all glass- 
ware and crockery necessary for service. All 
silver dishes to be given to kitchen in time 
to be placed in heater. 

Butter: Butter is to be cut with cutter in 
cubes, 28 to a pound, and kept in porcelain bowl 
with cracked ice. When placing butter on 
saucer, use a fork. ; 

Garnishing: Have a bow] with cleaned pars- 
ley or water cress on ice and a plate with 
quartered lemons ready to garnish dishes ac- 
cording to instructions. 
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Fresh Fruit: Special attention is to be paid 
to fresh fruit and proper care will save con- 
siderable waste and unnecessary work. IFresh 
fruit, especially berries, should be selected 
every morning by going over the entire stock 
and picking out the ripest. Fruits that have 
become too soft to be served at table must 
be turned over to the chef to be cooked imme- 
diately. This material can be used to great 
advantage for making pies, short cakes, fruit 
Sauces for puddings, etc., and is far superior 
to all extracts, flavorings ané@ colorings. 


Salads: The salad locker must be well filled 
with ice and all heads of lettuce, celery, etce., 
placed on rack above the ice. Smaller articles, 
such as bunches of parsley, radishes, mint, 
etc., must be wrapped up in clean, dry cloths. 
Salads, etc., to be washed in bowl] provided for 
the purpose. Always have some cracked ice 
in the water. This will immediately revive 
any leaves that may be soft. Never use the 
running faucet, sink or wash basin for wash- 
ing salad. 


Ice Cream: Ice Cream container must be 
well packed with crushed ice and rock salt 
alternately and care taken that the brine is 
not drained off except when re-packing the can- 
tainer, Which should be done as often as nec- 
essary, especially at night and .early in the 
morning. Toa absorb any moisture inside the 
container place a cloth on the bottom. To 
prevent salt and water from entering con- 
tainer place a cloth between the rack and the 
cover of the container. 


Cleaning Bottles: Water bottles to be cleaned 
with rock salt, vinegar and water at least twice 
a week. Vinegar bottles to be cleaned like- 
wise. Vinegar from old bottles ta be strained 
through glass cloth. 


Cleaning Steel Knives: Steel knives to be 
cleaned with knife polish between carpet. Car- 
pet must be dry. A little moisture on blade 
will help greatly. Handles to be rubbed with 
silver polish, washed, dried and polished with 
chamois. 

To prevent steel knives from turning black or 
rusting, place knives immediately in a bucket 
containing a solution of soap, dissolved with 
boiling water and allowed to cool off. Soap will 
then form a soft jelly-like substance which 
can be used indefinitely. 


Linen: In cars having linen locker next to 
pantry, tablecloths and napkins must not be 
allowed to enter the pantry at any time. 

Table cloths, table tops, napkins and doilies 
must be handled separately from the other linen 
and must be treated with uimost care. They 
must not be used for any cleaning or personal 
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purposes. Table linen, including undercovers, 
must not be used to wrap clean silver or used 
as covers on shelves, ete. 

In the cars with linen locker at heater end 
the upper shelf in the linen locker is to be used 
for table linen exclusively. 

Put away all linen with the fold in front 
to facilitate counting and handling. 

No personal effects of any kind must come in 
contact with table linen. 

Doilies: Small doilies are used as stoppers 
in water bottles and beneath cheese, ete. Large 
doilies for buffet, toast, hot bread, fruit, ete. 

Cleaning Cloths can be had in generous 
quantities from any linen room. 

Coat Buttons: Detachable buttons for wait- 
ers’ and cooks’ coats must not be left in soiled 
coats, but must be well taken care of. Un- 
reasonable shortages of buttons will be 
charged against the crew. 

Bedding: Bedding or bed linen must not be 
marked with indelible pencil. 

Hand and Face Towels: Are for personal 
use exclusively, and must not be used on equip- 
ment of any kind or for cleaning purposes. 

All linen for personal use, clean or soiled, 
must be kept separate from other linen. 

Straining Bags. Etc.: Must be. specially 
taken care of, washed separately and hung 
up to dry over night. Never put them away 
in a damp condition, which would quickly ren- 
der them useless. 

Fish Cloths: Must never be mixed with the 
other cloths. 


KITCHEN SERVICE. 


To have uniform service on all of the Com- 
pany’s lines it is necessary for every chef to 
strictly adhere to the following instructions 
relating to standard service. 

The instructions contained herein are gen- 
eral in their character and will, therefore, by 
no means restrict a chef or hamper him in 
displaying his abilities. 

It is most essential that every cook should 
have the interests of the service at heart, 
and exert himself to the utmost to earn the 
reputation of doing only first-class work, 
with the exercise of reasonable economy. 

Careless and indifferent work will not be 
tolerated. Soups and sauces, especially, must 
be well made. They must have right consist- 
ency, be of good color and proper taste, and, 
in all cases, they must be well strained and 
contain no impurities, lumps, etc., ete. 

In managing his kitchen the chef must be 
methodical, systematic and cleanly. A great 
deal of time and effort can be saved by sys- 
tematic work and preparation. 

The hours of the forenoon should not be 
allowed to pass away without having all the 
routine work for the whole day advanced as 
inuch as circumstances will allow. The rest 
of the day will then be easy, and you will 
be prepared to meet any volume of business. 
A chef who does not employ such methods 
will fail at the first severe test. 

Chefs will be held responsible under the 
steward for the condition of supplies, clean- 
liness of kitchen, the quality of orders turned 
out of kitchen, and the condition of kitchen, 
ice-boxes, refrigerators, lockers and equipment. 
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Chefs are to report to Stewards when re- 
pairs are needed or new equipment required. 

Kitchen Utensils: Keep copper pots above 
the warmer ovens over the range. AII other 
kitchen utensils, when not in use, are to be 
stored beneath the steam table. 


DINING ROOM SERVICE. 


Before setting up, tables must be dusted, 
chairs wiped, and window sills and panels 
cleaned. Place clean undereovers on table, 
lay table cloths and napkins as herein de- 
scribed. 

Place sugar bowls in center of table close 
to window, crest visible; sugar tongs and 
spoon close to front of bowls, flat on table. 


Flower vase about three inches from sugar 
bowls towards the center of the table. Salt 
and pepper shakers closely together in cen- 


ter of large tables, towards window, on small 
tables. Large fork on left, close to napkin, 
dessert fork next. On the right, close to the 
napkin, in the order named: Large knife, des- 
sert spoon, small knife, tea spoon, all flat- 
ware to tonch the bead on edge of the table. 
Bread plate on the left, water glass on the 
right, water bottle, with crest towards the 
aisle, about three inches from the edge of 
the table, water bottle qdoilies rolled up as 
stoppers. Set up remains unchanged for lunch- 
eon and dinner. For breakfast, provide one 
additional teaspoon. 

Menu between the sugar bowls and window 
sill folded and leaning against window. Tables 
must be set up in systematic manner. First 
waiter to see to flowers, ete., second waiter 
to lay all linen, third waiter to attend to sng- 
ars, salt, peppers, water, ete. The other 
waiters to distribute flatware, carrying the 
articles on salvers, distributing from table 
to table. All tables must be kept fully set 
up in this manner until all passengers have 
been served. No torn linen, broken crockery 
or glassware which is chipped and no soiled 
articles must be placed on tables. All mono- 
grammed equipment to be placed in readable 
position. 

Sauces, mustard, etc., 
for service. 

Sauces, ketchup, horseradish, mustard, etce., 
must be served with meat orders, ete. Do not 
wait for the guest to ask for same. Sauce 
bottles must be kept filled and must be care- 
fully wiped in all cases before serving. 

The buffet is to be covered with a folded 
table cloth. <All silver necessary for service 
during the meals is to be arranged nicely on 
the buffet, flower vase in the center, the 
salvers, covered with large doilies, and crumb 
knife and tray against the wall. Cash trays 
and finger bowls on either side. All varieties 
of flat tableware sorted and arranged around 
the center, ready for service. Tooth picks in 
finger bowl. No dirty dishes, glasses, etc.,, 
to be deposited on the buffet during the serv- 
ice. Avoid disarranging of silver on buffet. 

Napkius: Are to be placed on table flat, 
as folded, between flatware, and close to edge 
of the table, crested end towards passenger. 

Table Cloths: Place on table by holding 
cloth in the center, crease on the outside. Lay 
cloth with the inside of crease resting on the 


must be kept ready 
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edge of table, then cover table entirely. On 
small tables the cloth must be folded in suffi- 
ciently to fit the table. 

Changing of Cloths: To change table cloths 
when guests are seated, move all equipments 
on the table as far as possible towards the 
outside edge. Have the fresh table cloth in 
readiness and hold it in the usual way in the 
center, and lav it down covering the ob- 
jects on the table. Then roll up the old table 
cloth as fear as the articles on table will per- 
mit. Then spread the new cloth over the 
entire table, covering the old one, and remove 
all articles from underneath the cloth placing 
them immediately in the proper place on the 
new cloth. Then roll up the old cloth in such 
a way as to gather all the crumbs, making 
sure that there is no silver, ete., left in the 
old cloth, then smooth out the fresh one. 

Use of Silverware, Crockery and Glasses: 
Always serve all bowls, fruit saucers, medium 
or large bakers, casseroles, pudding cups, etc., 
With suitable dish beneath but without any 
linen or paper doilies. 

Soup bowl on dessert plate. 

Cereal bow! on dessert plate, 

Finger bowl on bread plate. 

Fruit saucer on bread plate. 

Sauce boat on fruit saucer. 

2 small bakers on 9-inch silver platter. 

2 medium bakers on 9-inch silver platter. 

1 large baker on 9-inch silver platter. 

1 small baker, no underlining. 

Pudding cup on bread plate, 

Coffee and tea pots on bread plate. 

Seda glass on bread plate. 

Liqueur glass on bread plate. 

All other glasses and bottles served upon 
salver and placed on the table without under- 
lining. 

Dessert fork and spoon, or spoon alone, 
must be provided as servers with each order 
requiring the same. Carvers with all orders 
of poultry, game, steaks, ete, ete. 

The bread plate is intended to be a side 
plate and an underliner. i1t must never be 
served as a plate with salads, toast, marmal- 
ade, desserts, or any other minor dishes. 

Large and medium platters only to be used 
for service. 

The finger howl is to be served upon a hread 
plate after the meal and also during the meal 
in such cases as specified. Serve it empty 
directly in front of guest, fill one quarter full 
with water from the bottle at the table. After 
use take it away immediately. 


Cash Trays: Silver cash trays must, in all 
cases, be used for presenting checks, making 
collections and returning change to passen- 
gers. 

Check must be presented face down. Two 
antiseptic toothpicks to be served on cash 
tray with change and passengers portion of 
check. 


Silver Crumb Service: Must be used in 
gathering all the crumbs, ete., from table 
before serving the finger bowl, and also be- 
tween the courses, if necessary, without dis- 
turbing passenger at table. 


Waiter’s Tray: Must he used always for 
service to passengers. The carrying of dishes, 
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etc., to and from tables in the hands is not 
permitted. For all small objects, such as 
glasses, bottles, forks, knives, ete., etc, the 


salver should be used. 

The large tray must be carried on the fin- 
ger tips of the left hand. Care must be taken 
not to soil plates and glasses while they are 
being carried on the tray. 

Service Cloth: The use of towel or napkin 
as service cloth in Dining Room for wiping 
dishes, etc., has many objectionable features, 
and the use of such cloth in Dining Room is 
strictly prohibited. 

Dishes, etc., must be properly wiped in the 
pantry, and if after leaving the pantry wait- 
ers find any article in need of wiping, such 
articles must be taken back to the pantry and 
there wiped or exchanged for articles proper 
in condition. 

No wiping of dishes, ete., etc., in front of 
guests will be tolerated. In case of necessity 
the waiter may use a clean napkin off an 
adjacent table to use on a dish (should it be 
too hot, for instance) and then immediately 
discard the napkin. 


Broom: Is not to be used when tables are 
set up. During meals waiters must keep car- 
pet and floor free from crumbs, etc., by use 
of carpet sweeper. 

On cars having cork floors, before tables are 
set up for breakfast, the entire floor must be 
mopped and scrubbed as often as necessary. 


Bills of Fare and Prices of Dishes: The 
“Ready to Serve” menus and the ‘‘Extra Spe- 
cial Slips” are for the purpose of adding va- 
riety and freshness to the a la carte menu 
card. 

No deviation from prices given on the bills 
of fare will be permitted without direct au- 
thority from the Manager’s office or by special 
bulletin from time to time. 

It must be clearly understood, however, 
that if at any time prices shown on the 
menu cards are for any reason higher or 
lower than the prices quoted elsewhere for the 
same dishes the menu prices will govern. 

Children must be charged full prices at 
a la carte meals. However, judgment must 
be used on the part of the Steward not to 
compel a party to pay for two full portions 
for two children when one portion would suf- 
fice. 

Passengers are not to be refused double 
service of plates, ete., when a single portion 
is desired to be shared between them, always 
bearing in mind, however, the foot note on 
menu card: “No order to be served for less 
than 25c. to each person.” 


Serving’ Wines, Etc.: No liquor is to be 
served on Sunday, except with meals, nor on 
Saturday night after 7:00 p. m. 

It is a general rule when serving bottled 
goods of any kind to always show the bottle 
befcre opening. This will not only avoid errors 
and losses to the crews, it will also satisfy 
the patrons as to the condition of the bottle. 
-\lways serve the proper glasses with each 
article. After uncorking the bottle carefully 
Wipe the neck before pouring contents. Corks 
or caps must not be thrown on floor. 

Corks of wine bottles must be kept for in- 
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Spection by the customer if he desires. 

Always serve champagne in wine cooler with 
cracked ice. When pouring out wine wrap a 
clean napkin around the bottle. Cooler must 
be served on a plate within easy reach of the 
customer. Cooler must be removed as soon as 
the bottle is empty. In serving all kinds of 
wine pour out a little wine in the glass of 
the party ordering it, then fill the glasses of 
the other members of the party, after which 
fill the glass of the party who ordered the 
wine. Waiters should serve the ladies of the 
party first and then the gentlemen, finishing 
with the host, 


Glasses must not be poured too full. Wine 
must he poured slowly without shaking the 
bottle to stir up the contents. 

In serving Bass or any other ale keep the 
bottle in upright position while uncorking. 
Do not shake up contents. Use beer glass. 
When pouring, tip the glass about forty-five 
degrees towards the neck of the bottle so that 
ale will touch side of the glass first. Hold 
the bottle in same position all the time. Never 
tip it back until you pour out all the con- 
tents, be it one, two or three glasses. Never 
pour ale clear down to the bottom of the 
bottle.: 

When serving liqueur frappe, provide shert 
sippers. 


Cigars and Cigarsettss: Cigars must be 
served from box. Serve cigarettes in un- 
opened box on silver tray. Cigars must be 
carried in humidors, but not cigarettes. 


GENERAL 


Waiters and other employees must be oblig- 
ing, courteous and polite at all times, must 
anticipate the patron’s wishes; must always 
be on the alert to notice instantly any de- 
ficiency in the service and look after those 
small details which go so far to make service 
perfect. 

Avoid coming too close to patrons. 

When patrons speak, listen attentively. Do 
not make them repeat their words, but repeat 
the order yourself if you are not quite sure. 
Do not place your hands on the back of the 
chair. 

When there are two diners on one train, 
stewards must reach a clear understanding 
of the exact time for the meal call. They 
must announce the meal simultaneously and 
must inform the passengers of the location of 
car on train. 


W. A. COOPER, 
Manager Sleeping, Dining, 
Parlor Cars and News Service. 
Montreal, August 1, 1913. 
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Standard of Portions, Prices and Table Service. 
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ORDERS, SINGLE PORTION AND PRICE 


PREPARATION AND SERVICE 


When in fresh fruit season, Serve one orange with two 


Assorted Fruit: Generally, one apple, one 
orange, one banana (25 cents) 


other fruits such as plums, peaches, pears, etc., on 
Jarge linen doily, 


in silver fruit-dish with dessert 


plate, fruit knife and fork, also finger bowl. 





Large ones only. Core and bake with sugar and little 


Apples, baked: One or two, as ordered 
(1—15 cents; 2—25 cents) 


water. 
two on 10-inch Silver platter with a small amount of 
natural juice; 


Serve cold (hot only if desired) one on 9-inch 


cream. Fruit saucer on bread plate, 


dessert fork and spoon. 


Oranges, whole: Size 126, two (20 cents) 


On large linen doily in silver fruit dish with dessert 


plate, fruit knife, orange spoon and finger bowl. 


Oranges, sliced: Size 126, two (20 cents) 


Peel, remove white skin, cut in half lengthwise, slice 
thin crosswise. 


Serve on dessert plate with fruit 


saucer, fruit knife and fork. 


Oranges juice: Size 126, two (20 cents) 


Squeeze and strain into whiskey glass embedded in 
cracked ice in soup bowl on dessert plate. 


Short sip- 


pers on plate. 


Bananas, sliced: Two if large; three if 
smal] (20 cents) 


Bananas, whole: Two if large; three if 
small (20 cents) 


Peaches, sliced: 
small (25 cents) 


Peaches, whole: -Two if large; three if 
small (25 cents) 


Peel, slice crosswise. In bowl] on dessert plate. 
saucer on bread plate. 
fork for service. 


Fruit 


Cream. Dessert spoon and 


Same as assorted fruit, 


Two lf large; three if Cut into thin slices lengthwise; serve -in fruit saucer 
on bread plate. 


Dessert spoon, cream. 


Same as assorted fruit. 
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ORDERS, SINGLE PORTION AND PRICE PREPARATION AND SERVICE 


Cantaloupe: Size 36, one half. Two 
halves, if smaller. (Before June: Chilled; cut in half crosswise, remove seeds, but put 


half, 20 cents; whole, 30 cents. no icein fruit. Serve on cracked ice in bread tray. Des- 
After June: half, 15 cents; whole, sert plate; teaspoon; finger bowl. 
25 cents) 

Melon (Montreal): Five portions to a Chilled; cut each portion lengthwise, remove seeds from 


$-lb. melon (Price fixed by special Melon. Serve on cracked ice in bread tray. Dessert 
bulletin) plate, dessert spoon and finger bowl. 











Chilled; cut in half crosswise. Each half cut length- 
Watermelon: 6 or 8 portions, according wise in four, or three, equal portions according to size. 





to size (26 cents) Serve same as Montreal melon. Fruit knife and fruit 
fork. Finger bowl. 
Grapes: One pound (20 cents) Must be cold. Remove imperfect grapes. Serve on 


large linen doily in silver fruit dish, with dessert 
plate and finger bowl. 


a . Chilled; cut in half crosswise, remove seeds. Cut out 
Grapefruit: One half ae two halves, aS gach section starting at the core, following closely the 
ordered, 46 size (%—15 cents) sectional divisions and rind, back to core. Serve on 
cracked ice in bread tray; dessert plate, orange spoon, 
finger bowl. Core not to be cut out. Never put ice on 

fruit, 





Raspberries: Fruit saucer full (20 cents) Pick carefully and wash in porcelain bowl] with cracked 
ice. Serve in frnit saucer on bread plate. Cream. 


Blackberries: Fruit saucer full (20 cents) Same as Raspberries. 


Blueberries: [Fruit saucer full (20 cents) Same as Raspberries. 





Strawberries: Frnit saucer full (In 
March, 35 cents; in April, 30 cents; Remove stems, pick over, and serve same as Raspberries. 


in May, 25 cents; after May, 20 
cents) 





s ; Cut in 1-inch pieces, pour boiling sugar syrup on it, allow 
sasaki es pera! Frnit saucer “+, eool, season with very little lemon. Serve in fruit 
2 eens saucer on bread plate. Cream. 


Wipe well, serve in original package on bread plate; tea 
Preserved Fruit, Marmalade, Jam, Jelly, spoon for service. 
ete. (in glass or jars): Individual Dessert plate and knife for marmalade and jam. Fruit 
(25 cents) saucer on bread plate and spoon for fruits in syrup. 
Cream for syrup fruits. 








Fruit in cans: Individual (25 cents) Empty into fruit saucer and serve on bread plate. 
Cream. 
Grape Juice: Individual (15 cents) Bottle chilled; opened and emptied into whiskey-glass: 


serve same as orange juice, 





Honey: Individual (20 cents) In original package on bread plate; package spread 
partly open. Dessert plate and knife. 





Houey with Biscuits: Individual honey Serve honey as above. Serve hot biscuits inside folded 
with 3 hot biscuits (30 cents) large linen doily on dessert plate. 


Bread: Six slices (10 cents) Round (Vienna) white bread, Raisin bread and Graham 
(See footnote on menu) bread. Two slices of each about % inch thick. Cut 


white bread through and graham and raisin bread in 
triangle. Serve in silver bread tray on paper doily. 





Toast: Six triangular pieces (10 cents) Three slices from square loaf, toasted, ent diagonally, 
trimmed, making six triangular pieces; dry or buttered. 
Serve on dessert plate with large linen doily folded 
over to keep warm. 


Rolls, Muffins and Biscuits: Three pieces 
(10 cents) 
Cream or Milk Toast: Six pieces toast Arrange toast in soup bowl on dessert plate; fill three- 
(20 cents) quarters full with boiling cream or milk. Soup spoon, 
dessert fork and spoon. 


Heated. Serve same as Toast. 








Griddle cakes: Three (25 cents) On hot dessert plate with cover. For service hot dessert 
plate, dessert knife and fork; syrup in silver syrup cup. 
Double portion of butter. 


Griddle cakes (with sausage): Twocakes, Serve sausages on 9-inch silver platter; cakes same as 
four sausages (50 cents) above. Large plate. 


Two slices from square loaf, buttered. Slices of meat. 
Sandwiches, Beef, Ham or Tongue: Two Trimmed, cut diagonally, making two triangular 
triangular pieces (15 cents) pieces. Serve on 9-inch silver platter. Dessert plate 

and knife and fork for service. Mustard in pot. 
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ORDERS, SINGLE PORTION AND PRICE PREPARATION AND SERVICE 


a aac a 8 a ee eee ee 
Chicken Sandwich: Twotriangular pieces Same as other sandwiches. About three ounces of white 
(25 cents) meat. 


; Same as other sandwiches, except toast instead of bread. 
Club Sandwich: Two triangular pleces Rasher of bacon and two lettuce leaves alternately 





(40 cents) with chicken meat and mayonnaise. Serve dessert 
plate separate, hot. 
Butter: (Free of charge) To be served on lettuce leaf with cracked ice tn fruit 


saucer. Supply to be replenished as often as necessary. 





Shredded Wheat: Two biscuits (20 cents) In individual envelopes on 9-inch silver platter. Oatmeal 
howl on dessert plate. Dessert spoon. Cream. 





Serve on dessert plate. Use sharp knife; cut individual 
Corn Plakes, Force, etc.: Individual (20 package crosswise, but not through bottom cover. This 
cents) enables guest to empty package into oatmeal bowl. 
Served Oatmeal bowl on dessert plate. Cream. Des- 

sert-spoon. 





Oatmeal and other cooked cereals: Me- Serve in haker; hot oatmeal bowl on dessert plate, 
dium silver baker full (20 cents) dessert-spoon. Cream. 





Boiled Eggs: Twoeggs (25 cents) Sirictly fresh clean eggs only. Serve in small baker. 
Heated water glass and egg cup on dessert plate. 
Eggs must not be opened by waiter unless guest so 
requests. 


Scrambled Eggs: Two eggs (25 cents) Beaten well, add spoonful milk or cream, salt, scramble 
in omelet pan, serve in medium silver baker. Large 
plate. 





Poached Eggs: Twoeggs (30 cents) Poach in flat pan in water with a few drops of vinegar. 
Serve on triangles of toast on 9-inch silver platter; 
parsley garnish. 


Fried Eggs: Two eggs (25 cents) Fried in omelet pan; serve on 9-inch silver plaiter; 
garnish with parsley. 


Fried Egzs and Ham: Two eggs, two cuts Two horse-shoe cuts of ham weight 8 ogs., fried, two 
ham (50 cents) eggs on top on 9-inch silver platter. 





Fried Eggs and Bacon: Two eggs, four 


slices of bacon (60 cents) Same as ham and eggs. Four slices bacon, weight 6 ozs. 





Omelet, plain: Three eggs (35 cents) Eggs well beaten, table spoon water, only salt; make in 
omelet pan, using clarified butter. Serve on 9-inch 
silver platter. Garnish with parsley. 





Bacon Omelet: Three eggs (50 cents) Same as plain. Four slices bacon cut in dices, saute, 
mixed with eggs. Bacon, 6 ozs. Garnish with parsley. 





Omelet with Bacon: Three eggs (50 Plain omelet with rasher bacon. Serve same as plain 
cents) omelet. 


Ham Omelet: Three eggs (50 cents) Same as Bacon Omelet. 6 ozs. of ham saute, cut in dices, 
mixed with eggs. Garnish with parsley. 








Spanish Omelet: Three eggs (50 cents) Same as plain. Omelet filled with a spoonful of ‘‘Creole 
Garniture”’ (Spanish sauce); little garniture on both 
ends of omelet. 


Parsley Omelet: Three eggs (45 cents) Same as plain. Parsley chopped fine and mixed with 
eggs. Garnish with parsley. 








Cheese Omelet: Three eggs (45 cents) Same as plain. About three ounces of grated Parmesan 
or Canadian cheese; mix with the eggs. Garnish with 
parsley. 





Tomato Omelet: Three eggs (45 cents) One raw tomato chopped (concassee) seasaned, saute 
filled in omelet, tomato sauce around omelet. No 


parsley. 


Omelet, with Jelly: Three eggs (45 cents) Filled with one spoonful jelly; puwdered sugar on 
omelet; glaze with red hot poker. 





Mushroom Omelet: Three eggs (50 cents) Mushrooms sliced, saute lightly in butter, mix with 
eggs. Parsley garnish. 


Rum Omelet: Three eggs (50 cents) Plain omelet sugared on top and glazed with red hot 
poker. Hot rum poured over omelet; and omelet when 
on table lighted with a burning match. No garnish. 
Serve on 9-inch platter, with 10-inch silver platter un- 
derlining. 


rr nner NT ——eeeeeeeeeeeee 
Egge Meyerbeer: Two eggs, two kid- Two lamb kidneys split and broiled; served on round 


neys (65 cents) croutons, on 10-inch silver platter with a poached egg 
on each kidney. Madeira or truffle sauce on platter. 
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ORDERS, SINGLE PORTION AND PRICE PREPARATION AND SERVICE 


Omelet with Kidney: Three eggs (50 Omelet filled with kidney prepared as for saute, madeira 
cents) sauce around omelet, on 10-inch silver platter. 


Eggs au Gratin: Two eggs (40 cents) Place piece of toast in small brown crockery baker, upon 
which place two poached eggs. Add cream sauce, 
sprinkle with grated cheese and brown quickly in hot 
oven. Serve in baker on 9-inch silver platter. No 
garnish. 


Eggs ala Turk: Twoegegs (50 cents) Shirred in small earthen baker. Chicken livers saute 
and Madeira sauce on top. 








Eggs Bercy: Twoeggs (50 cents) Shirred in small earthen baker. Two small sausages 
saute, tomato sauce on top. 


Pancakes (German): One piece (35 cents) Three eggs, spoon flour, milk, salt, bake in large omelet 
pan in oven. Serve on 13-inch china platter. 





Pancakes (French): Four pieces (35 Same as German Pancakes, baked in small egg pan on 
cents) fire. Pancakes must be thin and rolled up. Serve 
o on 10-inch silver platter, filled with jelly and glazed 

with sugar, if specified. 





Spaghetti and Macaroni: Large brown 
crockery baker full (25 cents) 


Sphagetti and Macaroni with Cheese: 
Large brown crockery baker full Same as plain. Grated Parmesan or Canadian cheese, 


(25 cents) 


Sphagetti and Macaroni with Ham: Large 
brown crockery baker full (25 Ham cut in julienne, plenty cheese. 


cents) 


Sphagetti and Macaroni with Tomatoes: 
Large brown crockery baker full Same as with cheese, with tomato sauce. 


(25 cents) 


Sphagetti and Macaroni au Gratin: Large 
brown crockery baker full (25 
cents) 


Coffee and Tea: Good coffee and tea are essential, and constitute one of 
the most important parts of a meal. Great pains must 
be taken to have these good always. Chefs and stewards 
must satisfy themselves that they are so before serving. 

Coffee and tea pots must be thoroughly cleaned and 
scalded after each meal. 

Coffee must be made fresh before and as often as 
necessary during each meal. 

Printed instructions displayed in kitchens must be fol- 
lowed in the making of coffee and tea. 

Tea for passengers must be made individually as called 
for. Care must be exercised that passengers are served 
with the kind of tea they order. Each kind of tea must 
be kept in separate canister, plainly marked. 

The latest type of cars have coffee urns set into steam 
table. These must be thoroughly cleansed after every 
meal; faucets must be given special attention. Coffee 
must not be allowed to remain in these urns after meals 
are over. Coffee then remaining in urn must never 
be used again, nor fresh coffee mixed with the old. 


Boiled, seasoned, saute in butter. 














Same as cheese; cream sauce; cheese on top, little but- 
ter and crumbs, baked in oven, brown crust on top. 


eee 
Coffee: Small pot (10 cents) For making coffee, see special instructions posted in car. 
Large pot (20 cents) Always use %-lb. (one tin) per gallon water. For dinner 
coffee use 1 lb. per gallon. Cream on side, hot milk in 
cream pitcher if desired. Serve hot on bread-plate. 

Ask guest if coffee is desired with or after mea]. 


—__——-_-—_ Sr 
Tea: Small pot (10 cents) Half fill tea strainer with tea, pour on boiling water and 
allow to draw. Serve pot on bread-plate. Cream. 


Cocoa: Cup (10 cents) Serve in chocolate pot on bread plate. Must be made 
Large pot (20 cents) with milk unless ordered made with waiter. 
Special] Milk: Individual bottle % pint 
(10 cents) Open in front of guest by pushing ring dow ~ 
Special Cream: Individual bottle 4% pint moving cap. Serve milk with wratce Bide ee 
(10 cents) 
Cream: Per glass (15 cents) Serve in water glass. 
; as 
Hot Milk: Small pot (10 cents) Serve in chocolate pot on bread plate, with tea cup and 


saucer, 
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Iced Coffee or Cocoa: Small pot (15 cents) Serve coffee hot in pot. Instead of cup serve thin soda 
glass on bread plate, filled with cracked ice. Bar speon, 
powdered sugar, cream on side. Never any lemuii. 
Lang sippers. 


Iced Tea: Small pot (15 cents) Serve in same manner as coffee, except one-quarter 
lemon on plate with glass. 
Lemonade: Per glass (15 cents) Juice of one lemon. Soda glass with cracked ice, on 


bread plate; powdered sugar. Long sippers, 1 maras- 
chino cherry; one slice of lemon. 


Orangeade: Per glass (15 cents) Same as Lemonade; except juice of one orange and slice 
of orange. 

np rr 

Celery: Two heads (25 cents) Each head quartered. Trimmed and carefully cleaned 


in porcelain bowl with cracked ice and water; serve 
on cracked ice in bread tray. Dessert plate. 


Chow Chow: Individual (15 cents) In ariginal bottle on bread plate; ovster fork, 
Pickles, mixed: Individual (15 cents) In original bottle on bread plate; oyster fork. 
Olives: Individual (20 cents) Carefully extract from bottle, serve on lettuce leaf in 


fruit Saucer, cracked ice on top. 





BRadishes: Hight (15 cents) Cleaned, roots off, stems of leaves cut off but long 
enough to serve as handle, serve on lettuce leaf with 
cracked ice in fruit saucer. 





Sardines: Individual] tin (35 cents) Lid of box to be entirely removed. Serve in tin on 9-inch 
Silver platter with lettuce leaf and one-quarter lemon; 
dessert plate, fork and knife. 


— SS :._—00'/_CCC7°'qaXXKr___— Sy 
Spring Onions: Ten (15 cents) Carefully cleaned and trimmed. Serve same as Celery. 





Peel cucumber thin, starting from stem down to flower, 
Sliced Cucumbers: 15 slices, (in summer which should be cut off. Slice thin about thickness of 
25 cents; in winter, 30 cents) back of steel knife. Serve on lettuce leaf on dessert 

plate. 





Sliced Tomatoes: One if large. Two if 
small. (In summer, 25 cents; in Slice on lettuce leaf on dessert plate. 


winter, 30 cents) 


ALL SOUPS: Tureen nearly full, or soup 
bowl % full, or one individual tin. When so equipped, tureen full, soup ladle, with soup 
(See price on regular menu. Usu- plate on large plate. Soup spoon. Dinner biscuit in 
ally 25c with bread and butter; 15c individual envelope on bread plate. 
with meat or fish order. In no case When soup tureen not provided serve in baw] on dessert 
must charge for “Special’ Soup plate. 
differ from that on regular menu, 
except as specified herein.) 


: 3 All clear soups tao be made with consomme. 

CE CONSOMME—One gallon bouillon stock, about 4 lbs. 
of ground beef trimmings, vegetables, chicken or fow! 
trimmings, white of eggs, carefully strained through 
straining cloth. 

Bouillon Stock is supplied from Storerooms or abtained 
by boiling beef bones in water, at about 6 lb. or more 
to a gallon. 

All vegetables, etc., for clear soups must be prepared 
separately and put in soup at the moment of serving. 





Consomme Bouquetiers: With fresh fancy vegetables. 
Consomme Brunoise: Various vegetables cut in very fine dices. 
Consomme Celestins: Pancakes, cut in julienne. 


Clear Soup, Country Style (Paysanne): Sliced vegetables, sliced bread, salt pork. 


Consomme Farina: Farina cooked in consomme, chervil or parsley chopped. 


Vegetables cut in julienne; chiffonade of chervil or 


mme Julienne: 
Conee parsley. 


Consomme With Okra: Okra plain or stuffed. 


Old Fashioned Vegetable: Pot-au-feu. Vegetables cut in dices, bread crusts. 


Consomme Tapioca: Tapioca cooked in consomme. 


Spring vegetables, fancy cut, chervil. 


Custard (of chicken) cut in oblong small pieces, vege- 
tables, fancy cut. 


Consomme Printanier: 


Consomme Royal: 
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Clear Turtle: (Not less than 25 cents) Dissolve turtle stock, sherry, cayenne, meat in large 
dices. 





SEMI-CLEAR SOUPS: 


























Chicken broth: Broth of chicken, meat cut in dice, rice. 

Cock-a-Leekie: Chicken (and veal) broth. Leek, celery, meat cut in 
julienne. 

Creole Soup: Chicken stock, green peppers, ham, onions, tomatoes, 
chicken cut in dice, rice. 

Giblet Soup: Chicken giblets and vegetables in small! dice, barley. 

Gumbo Creole: Same as Creole, with okra, 

Hodge Podge: Mutton broth and puree of peas, mutton cut in dice. 

Pepper Pot: Potatoes, onions, green peppers, tripe in dice, crushed 
whole pepper, thyme. 

Scotch Mutton broth: Mutton broth with barley, vegetables, mutton in dice, 

Tomato broth: Consomme, puree of fresh tomatoes, strained, hat or 
cold. (Served cold in cup). 

CREAM SOUPS: All cream soups to be made of white stock, meat and 


bones blanched, white roux, vegetables except carrots, 
broth or water, strained, liaison of cream, milk and yolk 
of eggs. CROUTONS, i. e. fresh bread cut in small 
dice, browned in butter. 





























Asparagus or Argenteuil soup: Cream of Asparagus, With asparagus tips. 

Barley: Cream of barley, with barley and croutons of chicken. 

Bisque: Of lobster, of crabs, of crawfish, of shrimps, of oyster 
crabs, of fish. 

Celery: With croutons. 

Cream of Cauliflower: With cauliflower and croutons. 

Crecy Soup: Cream of fresh carrots with rice and croutons. 

Cream of Vegetable: Cream of vegetables; various garniture. 

Nivernaise: Cream of carrots with pearls of carrots and turnips. 

Reine: “Queen Soup,’ Cream of chicken and rice, chicken in 
dice, quennelles of chicken forcemeat. 

Cream of Tomatoes (or puree): Cream or puree of tomatoes, croutons. 

Cream of Potatoes, Parmentier: Puree of potatoes, croutons, chervil. 

Puree of Peas: Split peas with croutons. 

Puree of Fresh Peas, (or Puree St. Ger- Puree of fresh peas with peas in soup and chervil. 

main): 
Cream Virginia: Cream of sweet potatoes, sweet potatoes in dice, fried. 
OTHER THICK SOUPS: For thick brown soups use brown stock, the use of which 


is specified in each case. 
BROWN STOCK: Brown roux, meats and bones saute, 
with vegetables and aromatics, cooked with brown jus 
de viande, strained, wine. 














Bavarian soup: Puree of lentils, sliced sausage, fried bread crumbs. 

Chowder: Of clams, of fish, etc. Made with fish stock (essence of 
fish). 

Puree Faubonne: Puree of white beans, leek, croutons. 

Puree Jackson: Puree of potatoes with tapioca, leek cut in julienne. At 


the moment of serving add one spoon of Puree of Toma- 
toes in the center. 





Mock Turtle: Brown stock. Calfs’ head, qnenelles, sherry. 





Puree Mongol: Puree of split peas and tomatoes, vegetables cut in juli- 
enne, chervil. 





Thick Mutton soup: Thicken with barley, meat and vegetables cut in dice. 
Liaison of milk and yolk of egg. 





Mulligatawney: Chicken stock, thickened with curry, onions, chuiney 
and cocoanut, apples strained, chicken cut in dice and 
rice in soup. 
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Oxtail sonp: Thick: with brown stock. 


Clear: with consomme. 
Oxtail, sliced, saute and braised, vegetables in dicc. 
Sherry. 





Puree St. Hubert: Puree of game, thickened with brown stock, julienne of 
game and truffles. 


Real Turtle soup: (Not less than 25c.) Like clear turtle, thickened, with quennelles of egg, 
peeled lemon. 





Fish served on 10-inch silver platter. Fish fork and fish 
FISH: 1 1b trimmed, if large fish; Brook knife for service. Large plate. 
trout size, two per portion; three Fish is served in various styles; fried, boiled, baked, 
if smaller, unless specified (50 braised, poached, broiled, au gratin, etce., and the gar- 
cents, unless otherwise specified.) niture and service depends on the manner of prepara- 
tion, Which is specified in each case. 
To obtain a good sauce with fish, the various stock 


can be kept in a reduced state (court bouillon). 





Place fresh water fish in boiling water seasoned with 
Boiled Fish: 1 1b trimmed, if large fish; vinegar, salt, slice of lemon and parsley. Some fish 
Brook trout size, two per portion; require stronger seasoning with “bouquet garni.” 
three if smaller, unless specified Sea Fish, Halibut, Cod, Turbot, Haddock and other white 
(50 cents, unless otherwise speci- fish placed in cold water seasoned with salt and “Bou- 
fied.) quet garni” and little milk. Let water come to boiling 
point and withdraw pan from the open fire and keep 
it on the side until fish is done. 
Serve boiled fish on 10-inch silver platter garnished with 
parsley. No lemon. Sauce separate. 





Fish saute: 1 1b trimmed, if large fish; Fish well seasoned, passed in flour, fried in clarified but- 
Brook trout size, two per portion; ter in pan, served on 10-inch silver platter, fresh pars- 
three if smaller, unless specified ley and quarter lemon. No Sauces of the kitchen to be 
(50 cents, unless otherwise speci- Served with fish saute. Only the butter poured over it 
fied.) in which iit was fried. (Hazelnut or Noir butter). 


Fish for Frying is prepared in the French and the 
Fried Fish: 1 1b. trimmed, or one or two English styles, the latter predominating in most cases. 
small fish (50 cents unless other- However, small fish like Whitebait, Smelts, etc., should 
wise specified) always be prepared in the French style. 
French Style: Season, pass in milk and flour. 
English Styls: Season, flour, beaten eggs, fresh bread- 
crumbs. 
Serve on 10-inch silver platter garnished with fried 
parsley and quarter of lemon per person. 
Tartar Sauce always served with fried fish (unless 
another sauce is specified) separate in sauce-boat. 





For broiling, fish is seasoned and buttered. Serve on 
10-inch silver platter, garnish with fresh parsley and 
quarter of lemon for each person. Two ounces of 
Maitre d’Hotel Butter placed on the fish when leaving 
the grill. 

No other sauces from kitchen served with broiled fish, 
unless specified. 


Broiled Fish: 1 1b. trimmed, or one or two 
small fish (50 cents unless other- 
wise specified) 





Braised (poached) Fish: 1 lb. trimmed, or 
one or two small fish (50 cents un- 


less otherwise specified) utilized for the sauce. 


Serve on 10-inch silver platter, always covered with the 
sauce. No garniture of parsley or lemon. A great 
number of various garnitures can be served with the 
fish, each being specified. 





Baked fish is first braised in the manner described, then 
placed in special earthen dish (gratin dish) covered 
with garniture and sauce, sprinkled with grated cheese 
and breadcrumbs, buttered and glazed in oven. 


Baked Fish: 1 lb. trimmed, or one or two 
small fish (50 cents unless other- 
wise specified) 





Boiled fish of any kind, or various kinds together, cov- 

Figh au gratin: 1 Ib. trimmed (50 cents) ered with Cream sauce mixed with grated cheese, or 
fish cavered with Italian Sauce, sprinkled with grated 
cheese and breadcrumbs, glazed in oven in special 
earthen dish, chopped parsley on top when serving. 
Also meat glaze, if available. A border of Duchess 
potatoes adds greatly to its attractiveness. 


Fish Cakes: Two cakes (40 cents); with Boiled fish and potatoes, rolled into cakes or balls, flour, 
two strips of Bacon, (50 cents) fried. 
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Brook Trout: Two fish; three or four fish 
if quite small (65 cents) 


Smelts: Three to five smelts (50 cents) Any style. 


' Boiled, fried or saute as specified. 


ae ae ea ie EN ge ee ee 

Croquettes of Fish: Three (50 cents) Salpicon of fish rolled into croquettes about 2%” long 
and 14%” thick, breaded, fried, with sauce as specified. 

Kromeskies: Three (50 cents) Same as Croquettes, dipped in batter. 

Se eae ee eee ee ee ee a eo 

SHELLFISH: Live lobsters only to be used for broiling. (Lobster 


showing decreasing vitality should be immediately 
Lobster, broiled: Half or whole as or- boiled.) Claws cracked. Lobster split open from nose 
dered. (Half, 60 cents; two halves, to tail and halves broiled, well seasoned, with clarified 
$1.00) butter. Serve on 18% inch china platter, garnish with 
parsley and quarter lemon, Plenty of Maitre d’Hotel 
Butter on lobster when leaving grill. Finger bowl, 
nut crackers, oyster fork. Drawn butter, if desired, 
in sauce boat. 





Boiled Lobster: Half or whole as orderea, Boil whole when alive in well seasoned water. Let cool 
(Half, 60 cents; two halves, $1.00) off in water. Serve cold, same as broiled. Mayon- 
eh naise in sauce boat. 


Lobster Patties: Two (50 cents) Salpicon of hoiler lobster, cardinal or cream sauce, 
chopped mushrooms or truffles. Heat the shells. 
Lobster Croquettes: Three (50 cents) Same as fish croquettes. Salpicon thickened with re- 


duced veloute or cardinal sance. 


Lobster Cocktail: Glass full (35 cents) Sufficient meat to fill whisky glass % full, Cocktail 
sauce to cover. Serve in soup bowl embedded in ice 
on medium plate. Oyster fork. 


Meat sliced, saute, Newburg sauce. Serve in medium 
Lobster, Newburg: Half or whole as or-. silver baker on 9” silver platter. 
dered. (Half, $1.00; whole, $1.50) Newburg Sauce: Hollandaise diluted with essence of 
lobster and sherry. Strained. 


Crab Cocktail: Glassful (35 cents) Same as Lobster Cocktail. 
Crab Meat au gratin: One crab (50 cents) Same as Fish au gratin. 
Crab Patties: Two (50 cents) Same as Lobster Patties. 


Crabmeat, Newburg: One crab (75 cents) Meat of crab shredded, same as Lobster Newburg. 


Hard Shell Crabs: One (35 cents) Boil crab same as lobster. Claws cracked. Body cut 
in four pieces; serve on lettuce leaf on 138%” china 
platter. Oyster fork. Finger bow]. Mayonnaise in 
sauce boat. ; 





Soft Shell Crabs, Fried: Two if large; Breaded, fried, serve on 12-inch silver platter, fresh 





three if small (60 cents) parsley, %4 lemon. 
Soft Shell Crabs, Broiled: Two if large; S2rve on 12-inch silver platter, fresh parsley, % lemon, 
three if small (60 cents) Maitre d’hotel butter on the crabs. 


Salads of Shellfish: 9 inch silver platter 5 0% meat, 3 0z. celery in dice. Mayonnaise, decorated 
full (50 cents) with hard boiled eggs, beets, etc. Serve on lettuce leaf. 





Crab Salad: 9 inch silver platter full (50 Crab meat shredded. 
cents) 





Shrimp Salad: 9 inch silver platter full 
(50 cents) 


Lobster Salad: 9 inch silver platter full 
(50 cents) 


Shrimps, shelled. 





Lobster meat scalloped. 





aoa : On deep shell, unless ordered otherwise. Serve on 
Oysters on half shell: Six oysters (30 Gracked ice in oyster plate: large plate for underlining: 

cents) Y% lemon in centre. Crackers in individual envelope, 
horse-radish in mustard pot, Tobasco sauce, all to- 
gether on large linen doily on dessert plate. Oyster 
fork. 





Oyster Cocktail: Six oysters (35 cents) Same as on half shell; instead of lemon, punch glass 
with cocktail sance in centre. 


Fried Oysters: Six oysters (40 cents) Breaded, fried, in friture finished in butter, serve on 
toast on 9-inch silver platter, parsley, 1%, lemon. 


Fried Oysters with Bacon: Six oysters With casher bacon. 


(50 cents) 
———_—— Le per 
Oyster patties: Two (40 cents) Six oysters poached; creamed. Serve on 9-inch silver 


platter, 
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Oyster stew: Six oysters (85 cents) Stewed lightly in half milk, half cream, salt and 


cayenne pepper, buiter. Serve immediately in soup 
tureen, if earried, with deep plate; otherwise serve in 
bowl on dessert plate. Oyster biscuits in individual 
envelope on bread plate. Soup spoon, 


Clams on half shell: Six clams (30 cents) Serve same as oysters on half shell. 











BEEF: One large slice if size of rib will permit, otherwise two 
slices, six ounces each. Natural gravy. Serve on 12- 
Roast Beef au jus: 12 ozs. (50 cents) inch silver platter. Worcestershire ‘“A1’” sauce and 
mustard. 
Roast Beef with Browned Potatoes: 12 Two medium potatoes, browned. Serve on ends of 
ozs. (60 cents) platter with meat. 
Filet of Beef: 9 ozs. (65 cents) Roasted. Tr ilet larded. Three slices 3 oz. each. Serve 


on 12-ineh silver platter. 





Filet of Beef with Mushrooms: 9 ozs. (85 Tilet roast, three slices masked with Madeira sauce and 
cents) sliced mushrooms. 





Ox Tongue with Spinach: 6 ozs. (50 cents) Boiled and peeled. Three slices on a bed of spinach. 
Serve on 10-inch silver platier, gravy or demi-glace, 
Mustard and vinegar to be served. 


nee eee eee nen ee LD. 
Corned Beef with Cabbage: 12 ozs. (50 Boiled with cabbage; beef sliced. Serve on bed of cab- 


eents) bage with bouillon, 10-inch silver platter. Always 
serve mustard and vinegar. 
a 
Beef ala mode: 12 ozs. (50 cents) Rump, larded thiekly, braised, with small glazed onions 
and carrots, gravy. Two slices on 10-inch silver plat- 
ter. 


Rump, larded thickly, marinade (pickled) of vegetables, 
Braised Beef, German style, with Potato vinegar and spices. Braise; use marinade to finish 
Dumpling: 12 ozs. (50 cents) sauce. 

POTATO DUMPLING:—Potatoes mashed dry, thieken 
with flour and eggs, season, nutmeg, bread croutons, 
balls cooked in water; brown butter with breaderumbs 
over ball. One dumpling size of small egg. Serve on 
12-inch silver platter. 


a 
Rib Ends of Beef: 12 ozs. (50 cents) Three pieces, 4 oz. each, saute and braised with various 
vegetables. Browned potato. Serve on 10-ineh silver 
platter. 
a 
Rib Ends of Beef, Creole: 12 ozs. (50 Saute and braised with Creole garniture (Spanish 
eents) sauce). 


rr LEE ESE EE EE En 
Hamburger steak: Two steaks, 6 ozs.each Plain. Beef chopped fine, seasoned, rolled into cakes, 
(50 cents) saute rare. Serve on 10-inch silver platter. 


Hamburger Steak with Mushrooms: Two 


steaks, 6 ozs. each (70 cents) Masked with Madeira sauce and sliced mushrooms. 


Corned beef, cabbage, salt pork, carrots, turnips, onions, 
Boiled New England dinner: 12 02s. meat beets boiled together. Slice beef and pork and place 


(50 cents) it on bed of the vegetables. Arrange nicely on 12- 

inch silver platter. 
eS Ee EPS ee, aa CGRP n er PL IE PL SOLES SSS lac MOE els ae eae wre 
Beef stew: 12 czs. meat (50 cents) Beef in large dice, vegetables, nicely shaped, potatoes, 


large round shape, boiled, with dumpling if specified. 
Serve in medium silver baker on 9-inch silver platter. 


Hungarian Goulash: 12 ozs. meat (50 Beef cut in large dice, saute, roux, braised brown, pap- 
eents) rika, strain, finish beef in sauce. Serve in medium 
silver baker o1 9-inch silver platter. 


. a ry 
i Ribs of Beef: 14 ozs. incl. Pieces about $ oz. boiled, serve with vegetables and 
Se ete pat aa te URGED houillon on 10-inch silver platter. Cream sauce with 
grated horseradish on the side in sauce boat. 


; f. Creole: 12 ozs. (50 cents) Roast or boiled beef, minced. large pieces, braised in 
Mracee ects © brown gravy in, creole garniture (Spanish sauce). 
Serve in medium silver baker masked with sauce, 9- 

ineh silver platter for underlining. 


Rump, cut in steaks, saute, braised in brown gravy in 
Carbonnade of Beef with Vegetables: One pan with cabbage, onions, vegetables. Serve masked 


steak, 12 ozs. (50 cents) with vegetables on 12-inch silver platter (gravy fin- 
ished with beer or red wine). 
Roast Beef Hash: 14 ozs. (50 cents) Roast beef cut in dice (not ground), potatoes, onions, 


well seasoned, thickened with brown broth. Serve 
moist or browned, as specified. Chopped green pep- 
pers or poached egg on top as specified. Omelet shape 
for dry hash; serve on 10-inch silver platter. 


bo 
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Corned Beef Hash with Poached Eggs: 14 
ozs. (50 cents) 


LAMB AND MUTTON: 


Same as Roast Beef Hash, with poached egg on top. 








Assorted cuts on 10-inch silver platter masked with 
gravy. Mint sauce separate in sauce boat. Fresh 
mint sauce must be servea when in season. 


Spring Lamb, Roast: 8 ozs: (March-June, 
75 cents; after July lst, 55 cents) 





Roast Lamb: 8 ozs. (50 cents) Same as Spring Lamb. 





Plain. Meat cut in dice, vegetables and potatoes, nicely 
shaped. Serve in medium silver baker on 9-inch silver 
platter. 


Lamb stew: Medium silver baker (50 
cents) 





Tri : ; : 
Pree Aree oem eilyer 7baker (00 Same as Lamb stew, only potatoes and onions. 











cents) 

Lamb saute: Medium silver haker (50 Saute, brown, roux, vegetahles. Serve same as lamb 
cents) stew. 

Navarin of Lamb: Medium silver baker Same as Saute, with brown and white turnips, nicely 
(50 cents) shaned. 

Haricot of Lamb: Medium silver baker 4 . 
(B0 cents) Lamb saute, with white beans. 





Meat in dice, blanched, white sauce from broth, thicken 
with curry, finish in sauce. Rice served separately in 
small silver baker. 


Curry of Lamb or Mutton: Medium silver 
baker (50 cents) 





Minced Lamb, Creole: 8 ozs. (50 cents) Roast lamb, minced, braised in brown gravy with Creole 
garniture (Spanish sauce), masked with garniture. 
Serve in medium silver baker on 9-inch silver platter. 





Roast Mutton: 8 ozs. (50 cents) Same as roast lamb but no mint Sauce. Currant jelly 
in sauce boat. 





Boiled Mutton: 8 ozs. (50 cents) Leg of mutton, caper sauce made with broth. Three 
slices meat on 10-inch platter; little broth. Caper sauce 
separate in boat. 





Muttoz Pie: Individual (50 cents) Mutton and kidney saute, vegetables, brown gravy, in 
large earthen dish, cover with paste, bake. Serve in 
dish on 9-inch silver platter. 


Lamb Hash: 10 ozs. (50 cents) Roast or boiled Jamb cut in dice (not ground in ma- 
chine), potatoes in dice, thicken with brown broth, 
season well, moist or browned as specified, in omelet 
shape, on 10-inch silver platter. 

With chopped green peppers or one poached egg on 
top, as specified. 


Pricassee of Lamb: Medium silver baker Meat in large dice, blanched; veloute sauce made from 
full (50 cents) oroth, green peas sprinkled over. Chopped parsley. 


Fried Breast of Lamb with String Beans: Breast of lamb, boned, cut in large dice, blanched, 
10 ozs. meat (50 cents) dipped in baiter, fried, serve on 10-inch silver platter, 
garnish with string bean saute. 


Roast Shoulder of Lamb with Wax Beans: Shonlder boned, stuffed with force-meat and dressed, 
10 ozs. meat (50 cents) roast, braised, hrown gravy. sliced. Serve on 10-inch 
silver platter garnished with wax beans buttered. 


Braised Shoulder of Lamb with Vegeta- Shoulder dressed, roast and braised, sliced, brown 








bles: 10 ozs. (50 cents) gravy. Serve on 10-inch silver platter, garnished with 
vegetables. 
Rack of Lamb with String Beans: § ozs. Two ribs as cut from rack, on $-inch silver platter, 
(60 cents) brown gravy. Braised or roast, aS specified. 
Lamb Pie: Individual (50 cents) Same as Mutton Pie. 
PORK: 
Roast Pork: 10 ozs. (50 cents) ® Rack and loin roast and braised, two ribs as cut from 


rack, brown gravy, on 10-inch silver platter. Hot 
apple sauce in sauce boat. Also Robert sauce, if speci- 
fied. 


Plain or breaded, saute or broiled as ordered (not 
breaded in the latter case), serve on 10-inch silver plat- 
ter, frills on bones, garnished with parsley. 


Plain saute, demi-glace sauce with chopped pickles and 
fine herbs, vinegar, strongly seasoned, garnished with 
parsley, sauce in sauce boat. 


Pork Chops with Rohert sauce: As or- Same as above, demi-glace, with French mustard, thick- 
dered (2—50 cents; 3--65 cents) ened, and chopped onions. 





Pork Chops: As ordered (2—45 cents; 3— 
60 cents) 





Pork Chops with sauce piquante: As or- 
dered (2—50 cents; 3—65 cents) 
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ORDERS, SINGLE PORTION AND PRICE PREPARATION AND SERVICE 


Ham well soaked and boiled, two or three slices on a bed 
Boiled Ham with Spinach: 8 ozs. (50 of spinach, plain. Serve on 10-inch silver platter, 








cents) little demi-glace around. Serve with vinegar and 
mustard. 
Braised Ham: 8 ozs. (50 cents) Ham well soaked, braised, glazed with sugar, sliced. 


Serve on 10-inch silver platter, on bed of spinach, if 
specified, masked with Madeira sauce. No parsley. 


Roast Fresh Ham: 10 ozs. (50 cents) Ham roast and braised, well done. Three slices on 10- 
inch silver platter, brown gravy, piece of brown skin. 
Hot apple sauce in sauce boat... 





Minced Ham: 10 ozs. (50 cents) Boiled ham, minced fine, thickened with brown pegravy. 
Serve on 10-inch silver platter, omelet shape, poached 
egg in centre, if specified. 





Sausages: Six (40 cents) Plain grilled or saute, as specified. Serve on 9-inch sil- 
ver platter. 


Sausages with Fried Apples: 4 small or 3 Serve on 9-inch silver platter with two rings of fried 
large sausages, 1 apple (50 cents) apples about 3 inches in diameter. 


Sausages with Mashed Potatoes: 4 smal] Bake sausages and serve on bed of mashed potatoes, on 
or 3 large sausages (50 cents) 10-inch silver platter with demi-glace surrounded. 


POULTRY AND GAME: General rule for poultry:—AIl poultry must be drawn 
as soon aS received from store rooms, singed; heads, 
necks and fect cnt off, dressed with needle and string 
and arranged in refrigerator, ready for use. 

Carving set to he served with all poultry. Tags, if any, 
to be removed. 





Large broilers only. No dressing unless specified. 
Roast Chicken: Half or whole, as ordered. Brown gravy. Serve on 12-inch silver platter. Serve 
(%—80 cents; 1—$1.50) cut in half or whole, as ordered. Gravy and bread 

sauce separate in sauce boat. No parsley. 





‘ : Milk-fed broilers, legs separated from wings, breaded, 
Fried ven eee en as ordered. fried in deep fat, passed in butter. Serve on crouton 
2—80 cents; 1—$1. on 12-inch silver platter. 


Serve on 12-inch silver platter, with cream sauce on 
platter, two corn fritters, rasher of bacun, and two 
croquettes of potatoes. 


Fried Chicken, Maryland: Half or whole, 
as ordered. (4%4—$1.00) 





Roast Turkey: 8 ozs. (60 cents) 4 oz. white, 4 oz. dark meat; one spoonful] of dressing. 
Gravy. Serve on 12-inch silver platter, cranberry 
sauce in sauce boat. Place dark meat on dressing, 
sliced white meat on top. 


Roast Duck, domestic: 8 ozs. (60 cents) Sameas Turkey. Hot apple sauce instead of cranberry. 


No stuffing, unless specified. Serve on 12-inch silver 
platter, gravy. Serve half or whole, as ordered. Hot 
apple sauce in sauce boat. No parsley. 





Roast Duckling, domestic: Half or whole, 
as ordered: (%—65 cents; 1—$1.15) 





Roast Goose: 8 ozs. (60 cents) 4 oz. breast, 4 oz. leg, on dressing on 12-inch silver 
platter, gravy. Hot apple sauce in sauce boat, or 
zooseberry sauce when in season. 





Chicken fricassee: Half broiler (85 cents) Disjoint limbs, cutting wing and carcass intwo. Stewed 
broth used for veloute sauce; serve in medium baker 
on 9-inch silver platter. 





Minced Chicken: 8 ozs. (60 cents) Various styles. In cream: boiled, minced, in cream 
sauce. Season well, serve on a piece of toast in 
medinm baker. 





Minced Chicken with Poached Egg: 8 ozs. Same as above, with poached egg. 
chicken, 1 egg (70 cents) 


i a ei a es 
Chicken saute: Half or whole, as ordered. Chicken cut raw, pieces saute in butter, finished in 


(%—80 cents; 1—$1.50) gravy. Varions styles and garnitures, as specified. 

Serve in medium silver baker. 
eee Tn. —————————— ee ———L—— 
Chicken Hash: 8 ozs. meat (60 cents) Cooked chicken or fowl], mushrooms, in fine dice, thick- 


ened with cream or veloute sauce. Serve in medium 
Silver baker. 


(a ne ee ee ee 
Chicken Hash with Poached Egg or Green With chopped green peppers or poached egg on top, 


Peppers: 8 ozs. meat (70 cents) as specified. Serve on piece of toast in medium silver 
baker. 

(nen ne ee ae a ele cap Me See Seg Tt ge) ee ea 

Chicken croquettes: Three (50 cents) Same as Hash. Reduced, thickened, with yolk of egg, 


rolled croquette shape 24% inches long, 1% inches 
thick, hreaded, fried. Serve on 10-inch silver platter. 
A Do not fry in advance. 
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ORDERS, SINGLE PORTION AND PRICE PREPARATION AND SERVICE 
Chicken cutlets: Three (50 cents) In cutlet shape. 
Chicken cutlets with Peas: Three (60 Wilncenceli ness ion sdimesmlatter: 
cents) 
nn a ge a 
Chicken Kromeskies: Three (50 cents) Same as Croquettes. No crumbs; dip in batter; fry 
crisp. 
Chicken patties: Two (50 cents) Salpicon of chicken similar to chicken hash in heated 


patty shells. Serve on 9-inch silver platter garnished 
with parsley. No sauce. 


‘ Prepare as I'ricassee in large earthen dish with thin 

Chicken Pie: Individual: 4 ozs. chicken veloute sauce, salt pork and mushrooms, sliced, a few 

(50 cents) Parisian potatoes, small onions, covered with paste, 
baked. Serve in dish on 9-inch silver plaiter. 


Chicken boiled as for Fricassee, not taken apart, veloute 
Chicken with Rice: Half or whole, as or- sauce, rice finished with broth, sliced mushrooms. 
dered (4%—85 cents; 1—$1.60) Serve on 12-inch silver platter on bed of rice, masked 

with veloute sauce. 


Curry of Chicken: Same as Fricassee Like Fricassee, veloute thickened with curry, serve in 
(1%,—85 cents; 1—$1.60) niedium silver baker. Rice served separately in small 
silver baker. 


Mallard size. Do not cut off feet. Dress with head 

Roast Wild Duck: Half or whole, as or- between the shoulders and roast rare unless otherwise 

dered (1%—60 cents; 1—$1.10) ordered. Waiters must notify chef when customer is 
ready to have the duck. 

Serve on thick crouton, whole or half as ordered, on 10- 
inch silver platter; natural juice prepared, seasoned, 
strained and served separately. Currant jelly in sauce 
boat. Garnish with parsley. 





Salmi of Wild Duck: Medium baker (50 Roast wild duck minced and braised in demi-glace and 
cents) essence gained from carcass, seasoned, finished with 
red wine, olives turned, garnished with small croutons; 

cut in triangles. 


Minced Turkey: 8 ozs. meat (50 cents) Same as Chicken. 


Minced Turkey with Poached Eggs: & ozs. 


meat (60 cents) Same as Chicken, with poached egg. 





Same as Chicken Croquettes. Serve with neas saute on 
platter, if specified. Cream or tomato sauce on plat- 
ter, if specified. 


Turkey Croquettes and Cutlets: Three (60 
cents) 


Roast Haunch of Venison: 8 ozs. (60 Venison larded, leave in marinade as long as possible, 

cents) roast in marinade, rare, unless otherwise specified. 
Sauce finished with red wine and essence gained from 
the bones, trimmings and juice of marinade. Thicken 
with cream soured with lemon juice. Serve sauce in 
hoat. Slice meat on 12-inch silver platter. Currant 
jelly separate. Garnished with sliced lemon. 


Saddle of Venison: § ozs. (60 cents) 


Meat cut in large dice, saute and stew in sauce finished 
as for Venison (no cream), garnish with glazed onions, 
salt pork and sliced mushrooms, 


GRILLED DISHES: All articles prepared on the broiler are to be served with 
Maitre d’Hotel butter, except in such cases where its 
use is obviously wrong, as crisp bacon, for instance. 
The Maitre d’Hotel butter is especially useful in the 
case of meats, poultry and fish in order to preserve 
the juiciness of the article and to add to its flavor. 
In the case of beef and game a few drops of liquid 
meat glaze will also add to the attractiveness of the 
article. 

Maitre d’Hotel Butter:—1 lb. fresh butter, pepper, red 
pepper, salt, juice of two lemons, plenty of chopped 
parsley; mix well, roll into stick of diameter of about 
half a dollar. Keep the sticks on ice all the time, and 
they will keep indefinitely, slice off pieces of ahout 
aalf an inch thickness. 


Venison Saute, Chasseur: Medium silver 
haker (60 cents) 





(About 1% inches thick), garnish with maitre d'hotel 
butter, water cress or parsley. Serve on 13%-inch 
china platter; carvers. 


Sirloin steak: 1 lh. 4 oz., including bone, 
trimmed (80 cents) 





Tenderloin steak: 1 Ib. trimmed (85 (Cut about 1144 inches thick), same as Sirloin. Serve on 
cents) 13%-inch china platter. Carvers. 


—— ee se ees ee 
Club Sirloin (for two): 2% lbs., trimmed, (Cut about 214 inches thick.) Serve on 15%-inch china 
including hone ($1.25) platter, garnish same as sirloin; carvers. 
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ORDERS, SINGLE PORTION AND PRICE PREPARATION AND SERVICE 


Cut from rump, about 1 inch thick, grilled or saute, 
with onions, masked saute brown. Serve on 10-inch 





Small steak, with Onions: 12 ozs. (50 





cents) silver platter. 
Filet Mignon: 6 ozs. (70 cents) Cut from tenderloin, about 1 inch thick. Serve always 
on croutons. Garnish as usual. Serve on 9-inch silver 
platter. 





Small Tenderloin steak with Mushrooms: Steak saute or grilled, on round piece of crouton, 
9 ozs. (85 cents) inasked with Madeira sauce and sliced mushrooms. 
Serve on 10-inch silver platter. 





z 2 Serve on triangles of crouton, frills on bones. Serve 2 
Spring Lamb Chops: Two or three, as chops on 9-inech; 3 chops on 10-inch silver platter. 
ordered (2—60 cents; 3-—75 cents) Garnish with parsley or cress. 





Lamb Chops: Two or three, as ordered ; 
(2—45 cents: 3—65 cents) Serve same as Spring Lamb Chops. 





Cut from loin 2 inehes thick, including bone, un- 
English Mutton Chop: One chop, 16 ozs., trimmed, rolled up with a kidney in centre, keep to- 
including kidney (50 cents) gether by means of a skewer. Garnish as usual. 
Serve on i0-inch silver platter; no saratoga chips un- 

less specified. 





French Mutton Chops: Two or three, as 9 Lamb Ch 
ordered (2—45 cents; 3—60 cents) “®™e as Lam ops. 


Lamb steak: One piece, 12 ozs. (50 cents) Cut from leg, including bone, about 1 inch thick. Serve 
on 10-inch silver platter. Garnish as usual. 


Slice from leg, about % inch thick. Serve on 9-inch 
silver platter, garnish as usual. String beans, saute, 
if specified, on same platter. 


Lamh Cutlets: Two pieces, 6 ozs. (60 
cents) 





Grilled or saute, as ordered. Serve 2 chops on 10-inch; 
8 chops on 12-inch silver platter. Frills on bones; 
garnish as usual. 


Pork Chops: Two or three, as ordered 
(2—45 cents; 3—60 cents) 





Pork Tenderloin: Two slices (60 cents) One tenderloin split in two, trimmed. Serve on 10-inch 
silver platter. 





Ham: 8 ozs. (40 cents) Two horseshoe cuts, 4 oz. each, broiled or fried, as or- 
dered. No maitre d@’hotel butter. Serve on 10-inch 
silver platter. Parsley. 





Bacon: 8 ozs. (40 cents) Six slices bacon broiled or fried, as ordered. No maitre 
d’hotel butter. Serve on dry, hot 10-inch silver plat- 
ter. Parsley. 





Rasher Bacon: 3 ozs. (20 cents) Two slices, broiled or fried. Only served with some 
other dish. 





Broiled Chicken: Half or whole, as or- Half broiled chicken, raw milk-fed broiler eut in two, 
dered (1%4—80 cents; 1—$1.50) leg stuck in lower part of carcass to prevent stretch- 
: ing. Serve on 12-inch silver platter. 

Whole broiled chicken:—Split open in back, flatten with 
meat cleaver, fasten legs and broil whole. Serve on 

12% -inch china platter. 
Serve broiled chicken on large square crouton. Maitre 
da’'hotel butter, garnished with cress or parsley. Carv- 


Other fowl, domestic or wild, treated in similar way. 


Venison steak: 12 ozs. (60 cents) Cut from leg, same as Lamb Steak. 





Mixed Grill: (65 cents) One lamb chop, one lamb kidney, rasher of bacon, two 
sausages, one tomato split and all broiled together. 
Serve on 12-inch silver platter, garnish as usual. 


Liver sliced thin, seasoned, passed in flour, both saute, 
grilled only if so ordered. Serve on 10-inch silver 
platter with original butter; garnish with parsley. 


Calf’s Liver and Bacon: Three slices liver. 
Four half slices bacon (50 cents) 


ns 

Broiled (Veal) Kidney with Bacon: Kid- Kidney sliced, seasoned, buttered, broiled; serve on 
ney two slices, 3 oz. each. Four half crouton with bacon over it on 10-inch silver platter. 
slices bacon (50 cents) Maitre d’hotel butter. 


; : ; Kidneys sliced very thin, saute quickly with chopped 
Veal Kidneys saute: Medium silver baker (pions and sliced mushrooms, finished with reduced 
(50 cents) Madeira. sauce, chopped parsley on top. 


Veal Kidney, saute, Creole, Etc.: Same as 


Same as saute, with garniture Creole (Spanish sauce). 
saute (50 cents) 
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ORDERS, SINGLE PORTION AND PRICE PREPARATION AND SERVICE 


Calf’s Head, vinaigrette: 8 ozs. (50 cents) Calf’s head soaked, blanched, boiled, served lukewarm 
in pieces on 10-inch silver platter. 
SAUCE VINAIGRETTE separate in sauce boat. Sauce 
made of vinegar, oil, chopped onions, pickles, fines 
herbes, strongly seasoned. 





Calf’s Head, poulette: Medium silver Blanched and braised, white poulette sauce with sliced 








baker (50 cents) mushrooms, chopped parsley. 

Calf’s Head, tortue: Medium silver baker Blanched, braised, Madeira sauce, with garniture of 
(50 cents) olives, quenelles of forcemeat, mushrooms. 

Calf’s Brains, saute: 6 ozs. (50 cents) Brains boiled in well garnished water, cool off in water, 


sliced, seasoned, passed in flour, saute in butter. Serve 
on 9-inch silver platter masked with black butter and 
vinegar. 





Same as saute, except slices breaded and fried quickly. 
Serve on croutons on 9-inch silver platter; peas on 
same platter. 


Calf’s Brain, Fried with Green Peas: 6 
ozs. (50 cenls) 


Beef and Kidney Pie: Individual (50 Beef cut in dice, kidneys sliced and prepared as .for 


cents) Kidney saute, in jJarge earthen dish, covered with 
paste, bake. Serve in dish on 9-inch silver platter. 
COLD DISHES: Always serve cold meats on cold 10-inch silver platter, 


garnished with cress or parsley and chopped meat 
jelly. <A large cold plate for service always. Serve 
yarious sauces and mustard. 


Soups, cold: (Price same as for hot soups) 





Double Consomme in Jelly: Per cup 
(Price same as for hot soups) serve in cup on medium size plate; dessert spoon. 


Cold Tomato Broth: Per cup (Price same 
as for hot soups) serve in cup on medium size plate; dessert spoon. 


Cold Strained Chicken Gumbo: Per cup 
(Price same as for hat soups) serve in cup on medium size plate; dessert spoon. 


Cold Eggs in Jelly, Chartres: Two eggs Poached, on toast, jellied with taragon. Serve on 9- 
(40 cents) inch silver platter. 


Stuffed Eggs: Two eggs (40 cents) Hard boiled, yolk taken out, prepared, seasoned, filled 
and jellied, with tartar sauce. Serve on 9-inch silver 
platter. 


Cold Eggs, ravigote: Two eggs (40 cents) Stuffed, jellied, with cold Ravigate sauce. Serve on 9- 
inch silver platter. 


Cold Lake Trout: 1 Ib. trimmed (50 cents) Boiled. Serve on 10-inch silver platter; sliced cucum- 
bers and tomatoes on same platter. Vinaigrette sauce 
separate in boat. 





Cold Salmon steak: 1 lb. trimmed (50 Serve on 10-inch silver platter on bed of lettuce, with 


cents) sliced cucumbers, garnished with parsley and quarter 
lemon, mavonnaise in sauce boat. 
Salmon in Jelly: 1 lb. (50 cents) Steak cold, jellied, tartar sauce separate: served same 
as Cold Salmon. 
Mayonnaise of Fish: 1 Ib. (50 cents) Boiled cold fish, prepared same as Lobster or Crab 


salad, capers sprinkled over it; serve on lettuce leaf 
on 10-inch silver platter, garnished with filets of an- 
chovies. 





Assorted Cold Meat: (50 cents) Ham and roast beef one slice each, ox tongue two slices 
(if small), little chicken; serve on 10-inch silver plat- 
tery, garnished with water cress or frash parsley and 
chopped meat jelly. Large cold plate. 


Cold Beef: 12 ozs. meat (50 cents) One or two slices. Garnished as usual. Serve on 12- 
inch silver platter. 





Cold Beef with Potato salad: 12 ozs. meat Potato salad on lettuce leaf, must be served on the same 
(60 cents) platter. 


Cold Lamb: 8 ozs. (From July ist, 50 
cents; from March to July, 65 With meat jelly or with mint jelly if specified. Serve 
cents) on 10-inch silver platter. 

Cold Lamb with String Beans salad: 8 ‘ : : 
ozs. (From July nee 60 cents: from String beans seasoned with French dressing on lettuce 
Nieoha to July. 75 cents) ‘ leaf on same platter with lamb. 








Cold Ham: 10 ozs. (40 cents) Same as Beef. 
Cold Pork: 10 ozs. (50 cents) Same as Beef. 
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Cold Beef Tongue: 10 ozs. (40 cents) Same as Beef. 
Cold Chicken and Ham: 6 ozs. ham, 4 ozs. 
chicken (60 cents) Chicken and ham sliced, garnished as usual. 
Jellied Chicken: Individual (60 cents) Chicken and forcemeat, jellied, decorated, unmoulded 


on 9-inch silver platter, garnished with chopped jelly 
and parsley. Carvers. 








Jellied Turkey: Individual (60 cents) Same as Jellied Chicken. 
Cold Turkey: § ozs. (60 cents) Sliced. Serve on 10-inch silver platter, garnished as 
usual. 





Cold Turkey and Ham: 6 ozs. ham, 4 ozs. Same as Cold Chicken and Ham. 
turkey (60 cents) 





Cold Roast Chicken: Half or whole. as Served half or whole or sliced, as ordered, on 12-inch 
ordered (%—80 cents: 1-—$1.50) silver platter. Garnish as usual. 





Coid Ham and Beef Tongue: 6 ozs. ham 
4 ozs. tongue (40 cents) 


GAME, ETC., PIES: One slice as cut from pie, one-half inch thick, weight 
about 10 oz Serve on 12-inch silver platter, garnished 
Cold Chicken or Ham Pie (Galantine): as usual. 

One slice (50 cents) GALANTINE OF CHICKEN:—Chicken boned, stuffed 
with forcemeat, seasoned and garnished with ham, 
tongue, truffles, ete., larded, poached, pressed. 

HAM PIE:—Ham. Forcemeat baked in crust, in terrine. 
Serve same as Galantine. 


’ Sliced. Serve on 10-inch silver platter, garnish as usual. 





Meat salad: 10 ozs. (50 cents) Salpicon of meats and cold vegetables, with mayon- 
naise, decorated on bed of lettuce. Serve on 10-inch 
silver platter. 





Asparagus, Cold: 10 stalks or oue can Fresh or canned on bed of lettuce. Serve on 10-inch 
(Fresh, early season, 45 ceuts; Silver platter. Vinaigrette sauce or French dressing 
Later, or canned, 35 cents) in sauce boat. 


Vegetable salad: 12 ozs. (30 cents) Vegetables of all Kinds, cnt in pearls or small dices, 
cooked, seasoned with mayonnaise. Serve on lettuce 
Jeaf on 10-inch silver platter. 


Chicken salad: 10 inch platter full (50 Cooked chicken cut in dice, celery cut in dice, mixed 
cents) with well-seasoned mayonnaise, garnish with hard- 
hoiled eggs, beets, ete., ete. Serve on lettuce leaf on 

19-inch silver platter. 








General:— All fresh vegetables must be cooked to pre- 
VEGETABLES: Single orders in 5% inch’ serve natural color. They must be cooked in boiling 
silver baker: double ordcrs in 8% #£4=salt water and kept boiling until done, and if not used 

inch silver baker (15 cents per or- immediately, cooled off in fresh water. 
der, unless otherwise specified) Canned vegetables must be extracted from can, the 
water discarded. Under no circumstances must they 


allowed to stand in the can. 
See special instructions re underlining bakers. 
Asparagus: Individual ti ten fresh : : ; : 
= Fee CR Rese aI ae Serve on 10-inch silver platter on toast, if specified, 
cents: later freehi aad paced 95 drawn butter always or hollandaise sauce, if specified, 
cents) in sauce boat. 





Artichokes (French): One (20 ceuts) Trimmed with scissors and tied together, boiled, served 
hot on 9-inch silver platter with hollandaise sauce. 
Cold with vinaigrette sauce. 


Jerusalem Artichokes: Baker full (290 


cents) Peeled, turned nicely, boiled, in cream, serve in baker. 
Beans (fresh): Baker full (15 cents) Various kinds of beans, boiled, saute in hutter, or cream 
sauce, as specified. 
Beans (dry): Baker full (15 cents) Dry heaus must be well soaked before boiling; various 
sauces and preparation, as specified. 
Beets: Baker full (15 cents) Boiled, buttered, creamed, pickled, etc. 


Brussells Sprouts: Baker full (15 cents) Boiled (not overdone), saute, creamed, with chestnuts, 
eta, as specified. 


. ; ; BOILED:—Various styles, saute, creamed. 
Caulifiower: Silver baker full or, if baked, Saher ence es 


in small crockery baker (15 cents) poroONAISH:—Saute, with brown butter, breadcrumbs 
and chopped hard egg over. 
AU GRATIN:—Creamed with cheese, crumbs, butter, 
small earthen dish, glazed. 


ho 
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Cabbage, Kale, Etc.: Baker full (15 cents) BOILED, various styles as specified. 

Savoy Cabbage: English Style:—Plain, buttered and seasoned. 

White Cabbace: French Style:—Boiled, chopped fine, roux, gravy or 
ge: eream as specified. 








Red Cabbage: Baker full (15 cents) Always prepared French style, braised with sour apples 
and red wine. 
Carrots: Baker full (15 cents) Peeled, turned, hoiled, saute, or creamed, little sugar, 


Various styles. Vichy:—Sliced thin, white roux and 
gravy, butter, chopped parsley. 





Blanched and braised in cream or demi-glace, served 
whole on 9-inch silver platter, if specified. If cut in 
pieces one inch Jong, serve in baker. 


Celery, Chicory, Endives (cooked): One 
stalk (15 cents) 





Knob Celery: Baker full (15 cenis) Boiled, braised or stewed, «as specified. Cold for salads. 


CormyiOl Cone ner aber ear or iwere nal On coh, large cob cut in two, boiled. Served ou 9-inch 

















tee NE eaae SS REAR OM 20) Cents: silver platter; cover with large doily, or napkin. 
Corn, off cob: Baker full (15 cents) Scraped off (not cut off), creamed, buttered, au gratin, 
as specified. 
Succotash: Baker full (15 cents) Seraped corn, creamed, with lima beans. 
Cucumbers (cooked): Baker fnll (15 Blanched, braised in demi-glace, or fried, breaded, or 
cents) stuffed and braised, as specified. 
Egg Plant (fried): Two or three small As cut off plant, breaded, fried in friture; serve on 9- 
slices (15 cents) inch silver platter. 
Gumbo (Okra): Baker full (15 cents) Cut in pieces about two inches long, boiled, braised, 
creamed, as specified. 
Ieeks: Valuable as ingredient for soups, etc. 
Lentils: Baker full (15 cents) Well soaked, boiled, stewed in gravy, ete.: as side dish 


for game, ete., mashed, strained. 


Mushrooms (fresh broiled): Eight large Buttered, broiled; serve on cronton with quarter lemon 
or ten medium (50 cents) and parsley, on 9-inch silver platter. 


Fresh mushrooms, turned, rubbed with lemon, placed 
immediately in water with lemon; braised, saute or 
creamed, as specified. 


Fresh Mushrooms (other styles): Baker 
full (50 cents) 











Onions, boiled: Baker full (15 cents) Boiled, buttered, creamed, as specified; one large or two 
medium. 
Onions, braised: One large or two medium Blanched, stuffed with forcemeat, braised in demi-giace; 
(15 cents) serve on 9-inch silver platter. 
Oyster Plant, Parsnips: Baker full (15 Secraped, placed in water with lemon, blanched, stewed 
cents) in cream; cut in pieces about three inches long. 
Oyster Plant, fried: (15 cents) Treated and blanched as above, marinaded, dipped in 


batter, fried in friture, serve on 9-inch silver platter. 





Peas, fresh or canned: Baker full (15 Boiled, saute; buttered, little powdered sngar and salt, 
cents) in cream, as specified. 
Francaise:—IlI"resh, blanched, braised in gravy with 
salt pork and lettuce in chiffonade, thickened with 
Meuniere butter. 





Peas, split and dry: Baker full (15 cents) Soaked, boiled, puree strained. 





Blanched, cut in centre, stuffed with forcemeat, braised, 
Peppers (Pimentos) green and red: Two prown gravy. Serve on 9-inch silver platter. Garnish 
peppers (30 cents) with parsley. 

Peppers are used mostly chopped fine or en chiffonade, 
with other garnitures. When for hash of all kinds 
chopped green peppers are nsed raw, sprinkled on 
top of dish at moment of serving. 


Rice: Baker full (15 cents) Soaked, hoiled or braised, as specified. 
ST a ee eee ee ee eee 2 om EN 
Risotto: Baker full (15 cents) Raw rice, fried in butter with chopped onions, gravy; 


steam in oven until done. Various styles. 
ea Be eee ee 8 Nee 
Sorrel and Spinach: Baker full (15 cents) Prepared same as Cahbage in English and French 


styles. 
Squash: Baker full (15 cents) Mashed, fried or baked. 
eee oe ee ete nea | Paker ful) (10 Stemedsauter creamedau gratin, as specified. 


TR en En ea a Pe a Ge Ee ml ga pa ee gee TORS mE Tans nS ten tt enn ee 
Tomatoes (cooked): Two pieces, if large; Baked, broiled, braised or stuffed, as specified, Serve 
three pieces, if small (25 cents) on 9-inch silver platter. 
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Truffles: Used only sliced or chopped fine as accessories to sauces, 
ete., as specified. 

Turnips: Baker full (15 cents) Mashed, boiled, creamed, ete., as specified. When in 
cream turn nicely in regular uniform pieces size of new 
earrot. 

Potatoes, boiled: Two large potatoes (10 

cents) = Peeled. 





Potatoes, mashed: Baker full (10 cents) Peeled, boiled, mashed and strained. Season with salt 
only; butter, work well, diluting the potatoes with hot 
milk. 





Potatoes, baked: One potato (10 cents) Special large potato only. Baked in skin. Do not bake 
too many at one time, but renew the supplies at in- 
tervals during meals. Serve on 9-inch silver platter, 
potatoes being cut open lengthwise and crosswise, piece 
of butter dropped in opening. Paprika if desired. 





3 


New Potatoes: Two or three, according Boiled with skin always. Remove skin, rissole, i 
to size. Early season (20 cents) cream, browned, ete., as specified. 


Sweet Potatoes, mashed, boiled, baked: 
One or two, according to size (15 Mashed, serve in baker. Boiled and baked on 9-inch 





cents) silver platter. 
Grilled Sweet Potatoes: One or two, ac- Boiled, ent in square slices about % inch thick, but- 
cording to size (20 cents) tered, grilled. Serve on $9-inch silver platter. 





Sweet Potatoes, saute: One or two, ac- Sliced in round thick slices, saute in butter, served in 
cording to size (20 cents) medium silver baker. 





Same as saute, placed in pan, well buttered, plenty of 
molasses; butter on top, bake in oven. Serve in 
medium silver baker, with the syrup reduced. 


Sweet Potatoes, Louisiana: One or two, 
according to size (20 cents) 


Sweet Potatoes, glazed or candied: One or Prepare as for grilled, place in buttered pan sprinkled 
two, according to size (20 cents) heavily with powdered sugar and glaze in hot oven. 


French Fried Potatoes: 9 inch silver Cut raw in uniform sticks not thicker than 4 inch in 
platter fnll (15 cents) diameter. Blanched in friture and fried crisp; salt 
and dry in towel; serve immediately on platter. Do 

not fry in advance. 


Potatoes, saute, (German fried): 9 inch 
Silver platter full (15 cents) Boiled in skin, peeled, sliced, sante in butter. 


Lyonnaise: 9 inch silver platter full (15 
cents) Same as Suute, with chopped onions. 





Stuffed Potatoes: One large potato (15 Large, baked, top cut off, inside taken out, mashed, 
cents) seasoned with paprika and cream, butter, potato filled, 
cheese and butter on top; bake in oven. Serve on 9- 

inch silver platter. 





Potatoes in Cream: Medium baker full 
(15 cents) Boiled, cut in dice, sliced, reduced in cream. 





Potatoes au gratin: Small earthen dish Same as creamed with grated cheese, in earthen dish, 
full (20 cents) grated cheese, crumbs, butter on top, glazed. 





Hashed brown: 9 inch silver platter full Boiled in skin, peeled, cut in small dice, saute in butter, 
(15 cents) rolled in omelet shape, browned. 





Roast Potatoes: Medium baker full, two Peel, blanche, butter, roast in oven. 
medium potatoes (15 cents) . 


Fondante Potatoes: Medium baker full, Same as Roast Potatoes; lightly browned in plenty of 








two medium potatoes (15 cents) butter. 
Chateau Potatoes: Medium baker full, Raw potatces turned in uniform, oblong shapes, saute 
two medium potatoes (15 cents) in butter, finished brown in oven. 


Parisienne: Medium baker full, two medi- Cut in medium round balls, browned or boiled. 
um potatoes (15 cents) 


Se ane ae ge Re 
Rissoles: Medium baker full, two medium Potatoes of small size or cut in large dice, roast quickly 
potatoes (15 cents) orown in butter. 


ae eee ae aa Al ine A a a a 

Croquettes of Potatoes: Three (20 cents) “DUCHESSE” MASSE:—Mashed, thickened with yolk 
of egg, butter, seasoned, rolled in croquette shape, 
breaded, fried. Serve on 9-inch silver platter. 


er ee ii ee ee ee eee 

Potato Dumpling: Two medium dump- Mashed, flour, eggs, season, bread croutons, poached, 

lings (20 cents) browned, butter with breadcrumbs on top. Serve in 
medinm silver baker. 


a 
Julienne or String Potatoes: Medium plat- Raw cut in julienne, fried crisp. Salt and dried in 
ter full (20 cents) towel. 


bo 
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saratoga Chip Potatoes: Medium platter 
full (15 cents) Raw, sliced in round thin slices, fried crisp. 


Maitre d’Hotel Potatoes: Medium baker Sliced raw, stewed in bouillon, butter, plenty chopped 
full (20 cents) parsley. 








Bostou Baked Beans: Individual tin full Serve hot or cold, as ordered, in 7-inch silver baker; 
(25 cents) condiment as desired. 





All salads to be served on 10-inch silver plaiter on bed 

SALADS, General: 10 inch platter full; of lettuce, with cold dessert plate for service. Mayon- 
(during summer, unless otherwise naise or French dressing as desired in sauce boat. 

specified, 30 cents) FRENCH DRESSING:—¥%, olive oil, 4% vinegar, Eng- 

lish mustard paprika, white pepper, salt, lemon juice. 





Lettuce salad: One head (30 cents) Quartered, if not otherwise ordered. 





Lettuce and Tomato salad: Half head let- Lettuce and tomatoes quartered. 
tuce, one tomato. (Summer, 30 
cents; Winter, 40 cents) 





Cucumber salad: 15 slices cucumber, half 
head lettuce. (Summer, 30 cents; 
winter, 40 cents) 


Beet and Egg salad: Half head lettuce, 
one beet, one egg (30 cents) Lettuce quartered, beet sliced, egg quartered. 


Cucumbers sliced thickness of back of steel knife; let- 
tuce quartered. 








Potato salad: 10 inch silver platter full Two large potatoes minced and dressed; no onious un- 
(30 cents) less ordered; dress on two large lettuce leaves, chopped 
parsley on top. 





Celery and Apple salad: One apple, half Apple cut in dice, celery cut julienne. Mix and dress on 
head celery (30 cents) two lettuce leaves. Mayonnaise separate in boat. 





Tomato Surprise: One tomato (35 cents) Cut off top, emptied, filled with celery and apple cut in 
dice and mixed with mayonnaise, cover with the top, 
and serve on lettuce leaf. 





Tomato salad: Two tomatoes. (Summer, 
30 cents; winter, 40 cents) Quartered on hed of lettuce. Sliced only if desired 


Bed of lettuce leaves on platter, five slices of cucumber, 
three slices tomato, quarter head celery cut in % inch 
pieces, a few radisnes. half beet sliced, few rings of 
sliced onien and green pepper on top (no eggs). A 
little cress, romaine or chicory ray be added if avail- 
able. aoe 


Grape-fruit cut in way prescribed, pieces taken out and 
placed on bed of lettuce. French dressing in sauce 


Combination salad: 10 inch silver platter 
full (40 cents) 





Grape Fruit salad: Whole grape fruit on 
bed lettuce (40 cents) 














boat. 
Grape Fruit and Orange salad: Half = 
grape fruit and one orange (40 Same as Grape Fruit salad; orange cut in sections. 
cents) 

Fruit salad: (40 ceuts) Same as Grape Fruit and Orange; add little apple cut in 
dice, and grapes, cut in half, grated walnuts sprinkled 
over. 

Celery and Potato salad: 10 inch silver One large potato, half or whole knob celery, according 

platter full (30 cents) to size; minced, dressed, chopped onions and chopped 
parsley. 

DESSERTS: i 

Fruit Compotes: Saucer full (20 cents) All compotes served ice cold, with cream in pitcher, 
separate. 

Banana Compote: Two or three, according Bananas sliced, and covered with boiling syrup, various 

to size (20 cents) flavors, venilla best suited for banana. Cool off gradu- 
ally. 

Fig Compote: Saucer full (20 cents) Figs stewed in syrup, flavored with lemon. 


Apple Compote: Saucer full (20 cents) Apples peeled, placed immediately in water with lemon, 
cored and quartered, stewed in sugar water flavored 
with lemon juice and peel, strained. 





Macedoine of Fruit: Saucer full (20 


cents) Various fresh and canned fruits cut in dice, in syrup. 





Apple Pie and other ordinary pies: Indi- Butter pie dish, line with thin layer of paste as fur- 
vidual or quarter large size (15 nished by storerooms, sliced apples or other fruits 
cents) placed inside, flavored, covered with paste and baked. 

Serve on dessert plate, back of cut against the mono- 
gram so that point is facing guest. 
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Deep Dish Apple Pie and other deep Apples blanched and flavored; in small earthen dish, 
frult pies: Individual, in small covered with paste. Dessert plate, dessert spoon and 
earthern dish (20 cents) fork; cream. Serve in dish on 9-inch silver platter. 


Apple Fritters: Three (20 cents) Apples sliced thick, cored; marinade of sugar, cinna- 
mon, lemon juice and rum or brandy; dip in baiter, 
fried in friture. Sprinkled with powdered sugar, 
Various sauces in sauce boat. Serve on 9-inch silver 











platter. 
All other Fritters: Three (20 cents) Treated same, or similar, to Apple Fritters. 

Banana, pear, peaches, apricots, pineapple, etc., ete. 
Apple Dumplings: One (20 cents) Whole apple peeled, cored, marinade as for Fritters; 


clothe in thin layer of puff pasie, bake slowly; serve 
with both hard sauce and whatever other sauce is 
specified. Brandy sauce or fruit sauce preferred. 
HARD SAUCE (fresh butter, washed in ice water, 
whipped with fine powdered sugar, flavor with brandy 
or rum) on top of dumpling. Serve on desseri plate. 





Fruit Tartlets Two (20 cents) All kinds of fruits, in bottom of paste, about 3 inches in 
diameter. Serve on 9-inch silver platter. 


Peach Cobbler: Individual (20 cents) Deep dish peach pie turned out. Made in metal dish, 
to get bottom brown. Peach Syrup, flavured with 
einnamon. Serve hot on 9-inch silver platter, 





; Fruit stewed, flavored; rice boiled in milk, sugared and 

Peaches, Pears, Apples, Apricots with flavored with vanilla and lemon peel. Mould rice in 

Rice: 9 inch silver platter full (20 a small earthen dish; unmould on platter; place fruit 

cents) on top, masked with the fruit syrup. Hot dessert 
plate. 





Fruit Short Cakes: One fifth cut (Price 
varying according to season. Gen- 
erally 25 cents) 


Strawberry Short Cake: (In March and One-fifth cut of pie size, cake. Two layers cake with 
April, 30 cents; May and June, 25 fruit and whipped cream alternately. 
cents) 


aa ee ee 

Assorted Cakes: Individual box (15 cents) Remove from box and place on silver bread tray without 
tissue wrapper being opened, this being left to the 
passenger; cake to be placed on tray so that when 
opened long wrapper will be lengthwise on tray. Des- 
sert plate for service. Paper doily on bread tray. 


One-fifth cut of pie size, cake. Two layers cake with 
fruit and whipped cream alternately. 





a a ee ee 
Plum Pudding: Individual tin (25 cents) With hard or hrandy sauce. Serve in fruit saucer on 
bread plate. Sauce in sauce boat. 





All puddings served with either cream or sauce sepa- 

Puddings: (Individual, 15 cents; saucer, rate. All puddings served in individual cup, on bread 

10 cents) plate; fruit saucer on bread plate for service. Tea- 
spocn. 


a eee 
Cornmeal, Rice, Sago, Tapioca, Parina, All cereals and farinaceous compositions for these pud- 
Noodles Vermicelli Puddings: (In- dings to be cooked thoroughly with milk, sugared and 
dividual, 15 cents; saucer, 10 cents) flavored with vanilla and peel of lemon, etc., the yolks 
of the eggs to be mixed with the butter and sugar, the 
whites beaten separately and mixed in before cooking 

the pudding. Bake in pan with water in oven. 


Diplomat Pudding: (Individual, 15 cents; Various cakes eut in dice, fruits, peels, ete., in dice; 
saucer, 10 cents) place in pudding cup, fill with custard. 


Cup Custard: Individual (15 cents) One quart milk, % pound sugar, § eggs, flavored. 


Pacha cS pe ea eh ra A SS A RE a NS ee 
Caramel Custard: Individual (15 cents) Mould lined with brown caramel; otherwise same as 
Cup Custard. 


CS 
Rice Croquettes: Three (20 cents) Rice cooked in milk, flavored, eggs and butter, roll] in 
croquettes, breaded, fried in friture, sugared. Sauce 
separate. Serve on 9-inch silver platter. Hot dessert 


plate. 
ve nT 
Steamed Puddings: Sancer (10 cents) English style; of apple, figs, ete, roly-poly of dumpling 
paste, cooked in dish or boiled in cloth. 
a I 
Rissolee of Fruit: One (15 cents) Of apples, ete. Turn-over style, glazed, served hot, with 
fruit sauce. 
i 
Jellies: Individual (15 cents) Various styles and flavors. Follow instruction on pack- 


age of jelly powder. Mould in pudding cup, unmould 
and serve in fruit saucer on bread plate. 


Wine Jelly: Individual (20 cents) Flavor with various wines. 
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Fruit Jelly: Individual (20 cents) 

Ice Cream: Individual (15 cents) 

Water Ices: (15 cents) 

Sherbet, Funch: Glass (25 cents) 


Varions flavors and styles. 
liquors, whipped white of egg. 


PREPARATION AND SERVICE 


Wine jelly containing macedoine of fruit. 
Serve in chilled fruit saucer on bread plate. 


Same as Ice Cream. 


Water ice mixed wines or 
Serve in punch glass 


on bread plate. 


CHEESE WITH CRACKERS: (25 cents) Individual envelope cheese biscuits on bread plate with 
all orders. 


Canadian Club Cheese: Individual pot (25 To be served in original pot on small linen doily on 


cents) 
Stilton Cheese: (25 cents) 


bread plate. 


Dessert plate for service. Dessert knife. 


On dessert plate; clean napkin rolled around the cheese. 


Cheese scoop. Dessert plate and dessert knife. 


Camembert: Individual tin (25 cents 


Taken out of tin, top crust cut off. 
plate on lettuce leaf. 


Serve on bread 
Dessert plate and knife for 


service, 


Other Individual Cheese: (25 cents) 
Welsh Rarebit: Individual (40 cents) 


Same as Canadian Club. 
Canadian cheese diluted with beer, seasoned, poured on 





a square piece of toast in large earthen baker. Serve 
very hot. 
INDEX TO DINING CAR SERVICE. 
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The House of John Willy 


Marketer of 
The John Willy Creations 


The Hotel Monthly. (Est- 
ablished in 1892.) <A tech- 
hical journal of world-wide 
circulation, devoted to the 
hotel and catering trades. 
Subscription price one dollar 
the year. No freelist. Sam- 


ple copy ten cents. 











The Hotel Monthly Hand- 
book Series. (Hotel Monthly 
Press.) Comprising twenty- 
one standard publications. A 
reference library for caterers. 





The John Willy Specially 
Ruled Hotel Blank Books 
and Loose Leaf Devices. 
(The House of John Willy was 
the first to market specially 
ruled account books for 
hotels.) 





The John Willy Patented 
Rack and Card Devices for 
Keeping Hotel Front Office 
Acconnts (the guest ledger 
card kept in the room rack). 
Used by more than 2,000 
hotels. 


The John Willy Hotel Direc- 
tory. Revised annually and 
mailed free, each year, to 
more than 14,000 hotels and 
2,000 clubs; the free distrib- 
ution paid for by cooperative 
advertising of hotels and bus- 
iness houses. A page an- 
nouncement, 5 x 8 inches, 
costing $100, is bound iuto a 
book that is kept alive for 


reference purposes for a year. 
This Directory retails for $1 
the copy. 18,000 circulation 
guaranteed. No other adver- 
tising medium is so numer- 
ously referred to,or so thoroly 
covers the United States. 

















The Hotel Monthly Handbook Series 





Also Other Technical Books, F orming a Selected Library of the 
Standard Works of Reference for the Hotel and Catering Trades 





For Sale by The Hotel Monthly, John Willy, Publisher, 443 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


A Selection of Dishes and the Chef’s Reminder. By 

Chas. Fellows. 1s the most popular of Hotel Monthly 
handbook series. Contents includes: 41450 entrees of 
meats, fowl and game. 200 entrees suitable for Fridays 
and vegetarians. S9 sweet entrees. 78 hors d’oeuvres— 
hot and cold. 85 salads. 131 soups, broths and bouillons. 
67 consommes, 40 kinds of fish and 400 ways of cook- 
ing them. 182 sauces, showing their ingredients. 125 
garnishes, showing their composition. 7 fancy butters. 
10 flavoring vinegars. S fritter batters. 50 fancy potato 
dishes for garnishing. 24 miscellaneous recipes. 46 valuv- 
able bints to cooks and stewards. BREAKFAST, includ- 
ing fruits in season, cereals, fish (37); fried meats (15); 
entrees and miscellaneous (59); omelets (28); eggs (35); 


cold meats; potatoes (19); hot breads and cakes; 
drinks; specimen breakfast menus. LUNCHEONS, in- 
cluding soups (37); relishes; fish; luncbeon entrees 


(157); Juncheon menus. SUPPER, including vegetable 
salads and their dressings (47): chafing disb service and 
cookery (86); wine service. <A pronouncing glossary of 
culinary terms giving 734 translations. The book is vest 
pocket size, printed on bond paper, bound in leather. 
Price, postpaid, $1. 


The Culinary Handbook. By Charles Fellows. 
complete reference hook for all things culinary that 
has ever heen produced in single volume of 200 pages. 


Recipes and explanations for upwards of 4,000 different 


articles and dishes. The book is of especial value be- 
cause entirely in English, and the contents are so grouped 
as to be easily found; also there is to the book a care- 
fully compiled index so that reference to any particular 
item can be bad on the instant. This index also is of 
particular value as a reminder. The book is bandsomely 
bound in leather and printed on bond paper. Price, post- 
paid, $2. 


Fellows’ Menu Maker with Appendix Menus and Bills of 


Fare. Contains suggestions for selecting and arranging 
menns for hotels and restaurants, witb object of changing 
from day to day to give continuous variety of foods in 
season. A reminder for tbe breakfast, luncheon, dinner 
and supper cards, togetber witb brief notations of inter- 
est to the proprietor, steward, headwaiter and chef. An 
exposition of catering ideas calculated to popularize pub- 
lic dining halls. A chapter devoted to the most popular 
soups, fish, boiled meats, roasts, and entrees; also a de- 
partment for banquet bills of fare and suggestions for 
dinner party menus. An appendix of 100 pages of sample 
menus and bills of fare. Price, postpaid, $2. 


Paul Richarda’ Pastry Book includea practical recipes 

for hreads, rolla and buns of all kinds: puddings, hot 
and cold, of all kinds; pudding sauces, cakes of all kinda, 
icings, cake ornamenting, pies of all kinds, with the 
different pastes and fillings, tarta of all kinda, creams of 
all kinds, ice creama and ices, cups, aberbets, frappes, 
frozen punches, glaces, timbales, cbarlottes, sweet 
omelets, frittera, compotea, jellies, jams, Syrups, ex- 
tracts, sugar boiling, colors the popular candy and con- 
fectionery goods, egg preserving; German, English, 
French, Scotcb, and other specialties; togetber with 
many useful bints, supplemented with about three thou- 
sand indexed reference lines. It is without doubt the 
most complete and best pastry book ever written. One 
hundred and eighty pagea. Leaf measures 6144x914 inchea. 
Printed on buff linen ledger paper, hand sewed, and 
bound in leather. Price, poatpaid, $2. 


The most 


The Luuch Room, by Poul Richards, supplies a long- 
felt want, not alone for the proprietors of lunch 
rooms as a guide to making and marketing their foods 
and beverages, but also is of great value to hotel- 
keepers; in particular those that bave been on tbe 
American plan and are changing over to European plan; 
or others, established European plan, that are following 
the now very general custom of putting in a lunch room 
in additicn to the restaurant. Containa plans, hook- 
keeping forma ond specimen bills of fare. Price, post- 
paid, $2, 
a ee ee 
Vest Pocket Pastry Book. By John E. Meister. The 


most useful hook for pastry cooks and bread bakers 
ever published. The author has produced in condensed 
form a series of receipts for breads, cakes, pies, pud- 
dings, creams, ices, jellies, etc., especially adapted to 
the requirements of the average American hotel, restau- 
rant, bakery, club and institution. The book contains 
five hundred receipts, including hot puddinga, puddiug 
Sauces, ete. (57 receipts); cold puddings, side dishes, 
jellies, etc. (77 receipts); ice creams, water ices, 
punches, etc. (90 receipts); pasties, patties, pies, tarts, 
ete. (68 receipts); cakes (77 receipts); icings, colorings, 
Sugars, etc. (17 receipts); bread, rolls, yeast raised 
cakes, griddle cakes, etc. (60 receipts); miscellaneong 
receipts (55 receipts). This hook is printed on linen 
paper aud bound in leather. Price, postpaid, $1. 


Vest Pocket Vegetable Book. By Chas. G. Moore. 1s 

tbe first and only book of the kind championing ao 
reformation in vegetahle cookery as necessary to the 
great improvement of the average hotel and restaurant 
cuisine. Is in many respects the most Important culinary 
book for hotel requirements ever written. One hundred 
and twenty-six pages; an index of over a thousand refer- 
ences; gives the history and the English, French and 
German names of the different vegetables; receipts for 
the vegetable salads, sauces and garnishes. The book ig 
not, as its title might infer, an advocaie of the vege- 
tarian theory, hut, rather, is an earnest plea for a more 
general recognition of the vegetable kingdom, in com- 
hination with the animal kingdom, as a prolific sonrce 
of supply of appetizing, wholesome and bDutritious foods 








for mankind. The book is printed on bond paper; bound 
in leather. Price, postpaid, $1. 
The Fish and Oyster Book, by Leon Kientz. Contains 


‘400 recipes, including fisb of all kinds; shell fish of 
all kinds; frog’s legs, turtle, terrapin, snails, scallops, 
shrimps, mussels; the stocks, essences, roux and sauces; 
the butters; the garnishings; the forcemeats, batters, 
borders, etc. The book also contains thirty choice menus 
for luncheons, dinnera and banquets. The book is ao thor- 
ougbly indexed that any recipe can be located on che 
instant. The author has heen chef of Rector’s famous 
Oyster House in Chicago for many years, and is a man 
of international reputation. The book is vest pocket size, 
printed on liner paper, and bound in leatber. Price, 
postpaid, $1. 


Vachon’s Economical Sonps and Entrees. Contains re- 

ceipts for one hundred soups, and two bundred entreea, 
Is a serviceable hook for those catering for hearty eaters, 
where cost of meal is first consideration from the cater- 
er’s standpoint. Ail the receipta are for wholesome, 
palatable dishes, and many of them for dishea that can 
be served to advantage in high class caterlug establisb- 


ments. Book is vest pocket size, printed on bond paper 
and bound in leather, Price, postpaid, $1. 


The Practical Hotel Steward, By John Tellmau. Forms 

the most complete exposition of the steward’s duties 
that bas sppeared in print. Contains articles on the 
management of help, bill of fare making, banquets, party 
catering, buying, carving; stcreroom and wineroom book- 
keeping (illustrated); kitchen, bakeshop and stcreroom 
equipment (with lists of utensils); organization for 
small, medium and large hotels; plan of working depart- 
ment, specimen bills of fare, menus, requisition blanks, 
market lists, etc.; also an exhaustive article ou the 
wines and liqueurs of the world. Price, $2, 





Pocket Prices Reference Book, By John Tellman. for 

use of proprictors, managers and stewards. A classified 
arrangement of ahout 1,500 different articles of a cater- 
er’s market list, iucluding provisions, wines and cigars, 
china, glass, silverware, bar, billiards, painters’, laundry, 
engineers’ and miscellaneous supplies, kitchen utensils, 
Jjnens, carpets, stationery, drugs and general expense, 
with space for entry of brand, minimum, and maximum 
price, size of package and quantity purchased. Several 
pages of wax eugrayed rulings for table compilation of 
quantity, price, averages, etc., by day, month and year 
for comparison with preceding year. These tables are 
ready reference for quantity and cost of coal, charcoal, 
sawdust, milk, cream, salt, ice; stock used by bar; 
amount of commissary purchased; transportation charges; 
house count; cost per capita; total cost of all supplies 
and service each month; issues of commissary to the 
various departments; cafe operating and cafe receipts; 
table of freight rates, etc. An exhaustive index listing 
a tbousand different articles, is a valuable compilation 
for ‘‘reminder’’ purposes. Book is printed en bond paper 
and bound in leather. Priec, postpaid, $1. 





Clifford M. Lewis’ American Plan Checking System has 

Jemoustrated its effectiveness in hotels conducted by 
Mr. Lewis during the last six years. Its introduction 
bas effected a great saving both in storeroom issues 
and dining-room service. The system is elaborated to 
provide for the meals check system between the front 
office and the dining-room, and between kitchen and 
dining-room; also the system is adapted for hatels 
econdueted on both the American and European plans. 
Price, postpaid, $1. 





Applegreen’s Bar Book, or How to Mix Drinks, By 

John Applegreen, formerly of Minsley’s, Chicago, and 
Holland House, New York. Third edition, revised. This 
little book is intended te serve a useful purpose as a vest 
pocket ready reference where high class bar or catering 
service is demanded. By a careful compounding of the 
different receipts as direeted, and the use of only first- 
class ingredients, success is assured. The departments 
include: Cocktails, Collins, Coolers, Daisies, Fizzes, 
Frappes, lligh Balls, Net Drinks, Mint Juleps, Miscel- 
laneous Drinks, Party Drinks, Punches, Rickeys, Smashes, 
sScurs, Temperance Drinks and Toddies; also menu and 
wine list suggestions. The book is printed on linen 
paper, hound in leather. Price, postpaid, $1. 


The American Waiter. By John B. Goins. Instructs in 

the different branches of a waiter’s work from bussman 
to head waiter. Over forty illustrations. The only book 
that shows by means of diagrams table setting, tray 
setting, table building; how to serve different foods and 
wines; and specimen menus, with instruction on service 
for American plan dining-rcom, restaurant, cafe, buffet, 
and private party. There is a valuable chapter on 
Testaurant work. The book is carefully indexed. Vest 
pocket size. Printed on bond paper, bound in leather, 
Price, postpaid, $1. 





The Frank E, Miller Pocket Wages Book for 28-, 30-, and 
3l-day months. A series of wax engraved tables on 
bond paper, bound in leather, Invalnahble for ready refer- 


linen lecger paper, bound in leather. 


ence, 
laboy, 


Used by railroad systems and large employers of 
Price, 50 cents; or on clotb sheets, 75 cents. 


Preston’s Hotel Calculator for computing beard bills, 
wages of help, room rent, etc., by the day, week and 
montb. 120 pages. Price, postpaid, fifty cents. 


The Rankin Caleulating Tables, Price, 10 cents. 


Clarenbach System of Hotel Accounting (Second Edition). 

Describes a complete system of bookkeeping for the 
average hotel of the American plan; and with slight 
changes can be adapted for all kinds of hotels. It util- 
izes the Hictel Monthly patented room rack ledger system 
for the front office, and provides simple and effective 
methods of keeping track of the different departments, 
as store room, wibe room, cigar room; also explalns 


method of keeping the private office books, including 
journal, ledger, and private office cash book. The only 
complete system of hotel bookkeeping in print; profusely 
illustrated. Printed on lineu ledger paper; bound in 


leather. Price, $3. 
The Pattison Loose Leaf and Card System for Hotel 
Front Office Bookkeeping, By W. C. Pattison: Util- 
izes the Hotel Monthly Patented Room Rack Ledger 
System for its base, and elaborates with cash sheets, 
auditor’s sheets, methods of handling mail and express, 
keeping track of bills due, ete., ete. The only book of 
its kind in print. Profusely illustrated. Printed on 
Price, $3. 


Hospitality. Dy John McGovern. <A tribute to miue host 
from the time of Babylon to the age of the seroplane. 
Price, postpaid, $1. 


The American Pastry Cook, By Jessup Whitebead. A 

most complete work on breads, pastries, ices, ete. 
The recipes have heen tested for the last 25 years and 
found to be reliable. The contents include: Part 1— 
The Hotel Book of Fine Pastries, Pies, Patties, Cakes, 
Creams, Custards, Charlottes, Jellies and Sweet Entre- 
ments in variety. Part 2—The Hotel Book of Puddings, 
Souffes and Meringues. Part 8—The Hotel Book of 
Breads and Cakes; French, Vienna, Parker House and 
other rolls, muffins, waffles, tea cakes; stock yeast and 


ferment; yeast raise& cakes, etc., as made in the best 
hotels. Part 4—The Hotel Book of Salads and Cold 
Dishes, Salad dressing, with and without oil. Salads 
of all kinds, how to make and how to serve them; 


boned fowls, galantines, aspics, etc. Price, postpaid, $2. 
Hotel Meat Cooking. By Jessup Whitehead. A book in 

whieh the instructions for cooking and garnishiug are 
so fully and clearly given that a novice can work from 
them successfully. It is considered the hest book for the 
average country hotel. The contents include: Part 1— 
The Hotel Fish and Oyster Book; showing all the best 
methods of cooking oysters and fish, for restanrant and 
hotel service, together with the appropriate sauces and 
vegetables. Part 2—How to Cut Meats and Roast, Boil 
and Broil. The entire trade of the hatel meat cutter, 
reaster and broiler, including ‘‘short orders,’’ omelets, 
etc, Part 3—The Hotel Book of Soups and Entrees, com- 
prising specimens of French, English and Azinerican 
menus, with translations and comments, Sbowing how 
to make up hotel hills of fare, with all the different 
varieties of soups and consommes in proper rotation, and 
a new set of entrees or ‘‘made disbes’’ for every day. 
Part 4—Creole Cookery and Winter Resort Specialties. 
Part 5—Cook’s Scrap Book—a collection of stray recipes, 
etc., ete. Index and translation of all the French termg 
used in the book. Price, postpaid, $2. 


The Steward’s Handhook and Guide to Party Catering, 

By Jessup Whitehead. Contains a large amount of 
practical and reliable information, and has henefitted 
thousands of stewards in the last twenty-five years. Con- 
tents, include: Part 1—Hoetel stewarding and composi- 
ticn of bills of fare. Part 2—Restaurant stewarding and 
public party catering. Part 3—Catering for private 
parties, and headwaiters and their troops. Part 4—A 
Dictionary of Dishes and culinary terms and specialties, 
Part 5—How to fold napkins. Price, postpaid, $3. 


Cooking for Profit.and Eight Weeks at a Summer Resort. 

By Jessup Whitebead. This is an all-around book for 
country hotels, restaurants, lunch rooms and the like, 
where it is essential to consider the cost, make the best 
of everything, and adapt one’s self to circumstances. It 
is a remarkable volume which shows bow money is made 
by boarding people and what it costs to live well. The 
contents include: Part 1—Some articles for the show 
case, The Iuneh= counter. Restaurant breakfasts, 
lunches and dinners. Hotel breakfasts, dinners and sup- 
pers. Oyster and fish house dishes. The ice cream 
saloon. Fine bakery lunch. Quaker dairy lunch. Con- 
fect‘snery goods. Home-made beers, ete. Part 2—RKight 
Weesxs at a Summer Resort. Presents a vast fund of 
information regarding the preparing of breakfasts, din- 
ners and suppers, ordinary and extraordinary, stating 
quantities and estimated cost of provisions required. 
Kitchen equipment. Cold storage. One hundred differ- 
ent hills of fare. Eleven hundred recipes, A dictionary 
of corkerr. Artistic cookery illustrated. Price, $3. 








The Family Coek Boek (Whitehead’s). Price, $1.50. 


The Epicurean, By Charles Ranhofer. A  Franco- 

American culinary encyclopedia, Jliustrated with over 
800 engravings....This extensive work (nearly 1,200 
pages) is the result of a lifetime’s experience. The 
author, for thirty years the chef of Delmomico’s, has 
included iu this massive volume the recipes for the 
dishes, etc., which have made that house famous....The 
best and most effectual manner of providing healthy, 
enjoyable, and nutriflous feod, economically, without 
waste, is a leading feature of the volume...,It is so 
writteu and arranged as to be clearly and fully appre- 
elated, even by the simplest reader of the English lan- 
guage....The work is, in all detail, up to date; Jl 
recipes have been fully and satisfactorily tested....No 
other work of the kind in existence is nearly as thorough 
and extensive as is this one, which may be considered to 
have practically exhausted the snbject....Tbere are over 
3,700 recipes, in all, in the hook....An exhanstive index 
occupying 14 pages; alse an index for marketing every- 
thing in season....A valuable ehapter on ice creams.... 
The tifles of dishes, etc., are given both in French and 
English. Price, cloth binding, $8; in balf morocco, $10; 
full meraceo, 812, 


The Franco-American Cookery Book, By Felix Delice, 
This is one of the best, most complete and most satis- 
actory cook books ever published. In compiling this 
hook, the anthor, n chef of international reputation, 
divided it inio 365 parts, each part containing a bill of 
complete, with recipe for every dish contained 
therein. These are designed to afford a sepsrate menu 
for every day in the year, and with due regard for the 
season and the supplies afforded by the American mar- 
kets. Fach recipe is calculated for eight persens, but 
can he varied by simply increasing or decreasing the 
qnantities given. Price, postpaid, $3.50. 


Tbe International Cook Book. By Filippini, presents 

breakfast, luncheon and dinner menus-for each day of 
the year. One thousand pages; three thousand recipes; 
dishes of all countries. Price, pestpaid, $1.00 


Guide to Modern Cookery. By M. Escoffier of the Carl- 
ton and Ritz hotels, London. S00 pages. The newest 
of the large cook baoks. Price, postpaid, $4. 


The Creele Cook Book. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
The Waldorf Cook Book, By Oscar. Postpaid, $2.50. 


Eggs and How to Use Them. By Adolph Meyer. 
than 500 recipes. Price, $1, 


Mb 


More 


—— cs 
Dainty Dishes, by Adolphe Meyer, inclndes hors d’oeuvres 


and savories (hot and cold); 
entrees, miscellaneons entrees; 
eheese dishes. 


fish and shellfish, cold 
vegetables; egg dishea; 
Price, postpaid, $1. 





The American Salad Boek, By Max De Loup. The most 

complete work of its kind. The contents include: 
Ameriea the land of salads; the mixing of saleds: 
decorating and garnishing salads; sslad accompani- 
ments; condiments; serving salads; salad dressings 
and sauces; fish salads: sliel] fish salads; tame and 
wild fowl salads; varions egg salads: meat salnds; 
vegetable salads: fruit Salads; fancy salads; miscel- 
lapeous salads. Over 200 recipes. Price, postpaid, $1. 


Salads, Sandwiches and Chafing Dish Dainties. By Janet 

McKenzie Hill. Has thirty-two illustrations, all made 
from photographs of the original dishes and showing a 
tastefnl way of serving them. The book is in three 
parts. Part one tells how to make aromatic vinegars, 
to keep vegetables and to prepare garnishes; salad 
dressings, vegetable salads with French dressings, other 
vegetahle salads, and fish, varions componnd, and fruit 
and nut salads; how to prepare and nse aspic jelly; 
cheese dishes served with salads. Part two tells of 
savory sandwiches, sweet sandwiches, bread and chou 
paste and beverages. Part three, of oyster dishes, lob- 
ster and other sea fish, cheese, confections, eggs, vege- 
tarian dishes, ete. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


Book of Entrees. By Janet M. Hill. Price $1,650, 


Salads and Saucea. By Thomas J. Mtirrey. A little 
handbook of the gourmet’s nicest art. Price, post- 
paid, 50 cents. 


Bakers Bread, by [aul Richards, 
book published. Price, $1. 


Iee Cream and Cakes. 
and very uscful work. 











is the best bread 





By an American. 
Price, $1.50. 


The American Candy Maker, By Charlea C. HAoling. 
Acknowledged to be itl.e best book of its kind. Price, 
postpaid, $5. 


A standard 








Hueg’s Ornamental Confectionery and Art of Baking 
(English and German). Price, $2.50. 


Hueg’a Art ef Baking, condensed. Price, 50 ecenta. 


Gill’a Cemplete Practical Pastry Cook. §3. 
Gill’s Complete Bread and Cracker Baker. $3. 
Gill’s Completa Practical Confectioner, $4. 


The John Willy Hotel Direetory: Price $1.00. 
Carving and Serving (by Mrs. Lincoln). 
Preserving and Pickling (Lemke). Price, 75 cents. 


Universal Dictionary of Menna wilh French, English and 
Germann translatluns. Price, fifty cents, 











Price, 75 cents. 








Menn Terms. By Joseph Gancel. A compilation of 5.000 
Lill of fare names with explanstion in condensed form, 
Price, postpaid, $1. 





Remco's Manual of Apartment Honse Service, IJustric- 

tions for the most part applicable to hotel service also; 
particularly in the maintenance. 300 pages, illustralcd. 
earefully indexed. Trice, $1 


Refrigeration Memoranda, 


The Up-to-Date Waitress. Py Jane Mckenzie Hill. 

exceedingly useful book on table service, which, while 
primarily intended for the private family, the informa- 
tion serves also fer hotel work. Price, $1.50, 


@notations for Occasions (handy for menus). 


The Banqnet Bock. <A pew book of quotations and ap- 
propriate toasts for meuns. 





Price, 7d cents. 





$1.50. 


Price, $1.75. 


Modern American Drinks. By Geo. J. Kappeler. Con- 
tains recipes for the proper mixing of all kinds of 


drinks, such as obsinthes, cocktails, cups, crustas, coab- 
hblers, coolers, egg-nogs, fixes, Gzzes, flips. juleps, Jemon- 
ades, punches, pousse cafe, frezen heverages, ete. 
Price, Sl. 


Duhelle’s Soda Fountain, 490 recipes for snmmer drinks 

comprising natural and artificial fruit syrups; fruit 
essences; concentrated fruit phosphates; malt plos- 
phates; wine phosphates; soluble flavoring extracts or 
essences; modern punches; milk punches; fruit punches; 
fruit meads; fruit champagnes: fruit juice shakes; egg 
phosphate shakes; fancy ex phosphates; soluble wine 
bitters extracts: Italian lemonade; ice cream sodas; nep- 
poisonous colors; foam preparations: latest pDovelties in 





soda fountain formulas; miscellaneous formulas, efc, 

Price, S1. 

The Menu Book: Practical Gastronomy. By C. Herman 
Seno. AA reminder book of especial value to managers, 


stewards, chefs and all who bave to compile menus. 
Gives the English and French nomes of foods and made 
dishes, the pronunciation of the principal words used 
in Freneh menus, and much other useful information. 
lirice, postpaid, $2. 





Senn’s Twentieth Century Cook Cook contains over 1,000 

pages, covering ali branches of coukery. It is the 
standard cook book of England. Profusely illustrated. 
Price. $8. 


Senn’s Art cf the Table. 
Senn’s Dictionary of Foods. Price, 75 cents. 
Senn’s Recherche Entrees. [riee, 31.25. 
Senn’s Hors D’Oenvres and Sandwiches. 
Senn’s Potato Cookery. Price, 50 cents. 
Book of Salads (Suzanne-Senn). Price, 50 cents. 

Senn’s Ices and How to Make Them. Price, 75 cents. 
Senn’s Cooking in Stoneware, Price. 50 cents. 
Rottenhefer’s Cook Book. Printed in 
Profusely illustrufed. Imported. 





Price, $1. 


50 cents. 


the German, 
Price, postpaid, $5. 





German National Cookery for American Kitchens, 
Davadis. Printed in English. Priee, $1.25. (Same 
book printed in German), $1.25. 


German Cooking and Baking, by Meier, in German and 
English. Price, $2.50. 
Foed Products ef the World (Green's). Price, $1.50. 


Price $2. 


Seurre's New Practiea] Cookery Guide 


The Blue Grass Cook Book. Is made up principally of 

the savory dishes peculiar to Kentucky, and cooked 
by negro women of the ‘‘Aunt Dinah’? type. Many of 
the recipes are contributed by Kentucky housewives. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50, 


The Hotel Red Bcok. Lists 15,000 hotels. Price, $3. 
A Year’s Snbscrip‘ion for Hotel Monthly. $1. Bound 


volumes of the Hotel Montniy for 1909, 1910, $1.50; 
for previous years, $1 cach. 








All the Above Books for Sale by John Willy, 443 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Books seut by mail or express, chargea prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
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